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There’s a Whole New World of Fun 
in the World’s Most Modern Car 


ead wy 
Those who love to fish or hunt—or just travel—can double 
their motoring fun in a new 1951 Nash Airflyte. 

Its trunk holds baggage for six for a cross-country tour. It rests 
you in an Airliner Reclining Seat. Keeps you free from cold 
and dust with its exclusive Weather Eye. Takes you amazing 
distances on a tankful of gas. Even sleeps you, at night! 





America’s best acrodynamic de- Sleep the miles away, while your 


sign amazingly hushes wind companion drives, in the Atr- 
noise, boosts economy. Means liner Reclining Seat. The air vou 
over 25 miles a gallon, at average breathe is fresh, filtered—condi- 


highway speed, in the Statesman. tioned by the Weather Eye. 





Take it all! You've never seen 
1 Nash Air- 
flyte gives vou. Room for all the 


bags and baggage for a family of 


Only Nash hus the structure of 


such usable space as fast-moving thing Airflvte 
Construction, the welded unit 
body-and-frame that’s safer, 


rattle-proof, twice as rigid. 





six on a cross- 





yuniry vacation, 








jar f, + 





Discover Airflyte. Discover how a great basic new idea — Air- 
flvte Construction—brings you safety, economy, performance, 


comfort—and value never possible hefore—value that has given 
Nash a postwar sales gain 5 times as great as the average of the 
industry. Be happy with the next ear you buy. Before you de- 


cide, take an Airflyte ride—in the world’s most modern car. 


Photography by Serra 





“Sportsman's Dream Car” has so 
much room the seats turn into 
Twin Beds. In Ambassador and 
Statesman models Hydra-Matic 
Drive is optional equipment. 


you've ever taken—and power 
that recently sped a Nash Am- 


vw 712 miles at a record 
average of 95.3 M.P.H. 


1951 


Worlds Most Modern Cars 


The Ambassador * The Statesman « The Rambler 
There's Much of Tomorrow in all Nash Does Today 


Noth Motors, Division Nosh-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich 








Saves you over 200 hours of work a year! 
Frees your hands from dishpan soaking! 


NO OTHER AUTOMATIC DISHWASHER 


CAN MATCH THIS GREAT NEW G-E! 


JNTIL you've tried it, it’s hard to believe 
J what a marvelous convenience this great 


new General Electric Automatic Dishwasher is! 


With many superb new features—a combina- 


tion of features you can’t get in any other dish- 


washer—it'll spare you over 200 hours of hard, 


disagreeable work every year, give you over 


200 long hours of extra leisure time! 


It'll save your hands. (They 
needn't soak in a dishpan again!) 
It'll save your soap and dish towels— 
to say nothing of your disposition! 

If ever a kitchen appliance was a 
sheer blessing to the American house- 
wife (and to husbands who have to 
help with the dishes), it’s this new 


G-E Automatic Dishwasher! 











COMBINATION 
MODEL 


Automatic Dishwasher built in 
with the G-E Sink. Porcelain- 
enameled sink has steel cabinet 
with ample storage space. The 
famous G-E Disposall® can be 


readily installed in it! 





FREE-STANDING MODEL 


The wonderful new G-E Auto- 
matic Dishwasher that will match 
standard base cabinets. 
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THE NEW G-E DISHWASHER HAS ALL THESE FEATURES: 


Completely Automatic—Turn one 
simple control and dishes, glasses, 
pans and silver are washed, rinsed 
and dried—sparkling clean! 


New Power Pre-rinse—Flushes food 
particles off dishes, out of the dish- 
washer. Then, after washing, there 
are two more power rinses! 

“Spray-Rub" Washing Action— 
Gets rid of sticky foods and grease! 
New Wash-Action Regulator gives 
uniform action for many dishes—or 


FREE DEMONSTRATION—Ask your General 
Electric dealer to show you the new General 
Electric Automatic Dishwasher in actual opera- 





just a few—and protects your fragile 


pieces! 


Higher Water Temperatures— New 
Calrod® heating unit begins to in- 
crease water temperature the in- 
stant dishwasher starts! Water gets 
far hotter than your hands could 
ever stand. Washes dishes to hy- 
gienic cleanliness! 


Drying by Electrically Heated Air— 
Heated air is circulated up around 
the dishes—rapidly drying every- 


You can put your confidence in— 





thing to a diamond-bright glitter! 


Top Opening for Easy Loading— No 


tiresome bending or stooping! 


Giant Capacity— Washes complete 
family service for ecight—once-a- 
day dishwashing for an average 
family of four! 


Long-lasting Dependability — 
General Electric's name assures you 
long years of top-quality perform- 
ance. 


tion! Or write to General Electric Company, 
Appliance and Merchandising Dept., Bridge- 
port 2, Connecticut. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





“He won't look down 
.-- makes him dizzy!” 


This flap-happy sky scooter has bacrophobia, a malady 
sometimes found in ducks... and businesses where figure 
work is in a topsy turvy condition. 

Nothing we can do for ducks. But for that upside 

down state of figures, we recommend Monroes. 
Sure-fingered, figure-happy Monroes. For, whatever your 
figuring or accounting problem, Monroe makes the 

model to solve it. Fast. Efficiently. Economically. 


Believe us, figures are duck soup for Monroes! 





44%, 





Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully outomatic hos just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
oll your generol business figure work. 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operctors rove about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
keyboord, and gloreless cushion-top keys. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
thet hondles several kinds of jobs. Like 
oll Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"* is one 
reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 


**"VELVET TOUCH" originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless eose of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 





M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Three ways to fight 


TUBERCULOSIS 


The mortality rate for tuberculosis has 
declined steadily over the years. Accord- 
ing to the National Office of Vital Statis- 
tics, the death rate in 1900 was 194 per 
100,000 population. Today, it is less than 
28—the lowest on record. 

Despite the decline in the death rate, 
tuberculosis has by no means been con- 
quered. Nearly 40,000 people in the United 


States lost their lives last year from this 
disease, and over 130,000 new cases were 
reported. 

Doctors urge continued efforts to ad- 
vance the fight against tuberculosis. They 
suggest three ways to do this—detect the 
disease early, treat it promptly, and prevent 
new cases. 


Detect the disease early 


The surest way to find tubercu- 
losis early is through an X-ray ex- 
amination at the doctor's office or 
at a chest clinic. It is especially 
important to take this step if a per- 
sistent cough, fever, a “tired feel- 
ing” or loss of weight occur—for 
these may indicate early tubercu- 
losis. 


The disease may, however, be a 
“silent sickness”’ and show no signs 
at the beginning. That is why it is 
wise to have X-ray pictures made 
during an annual health examina- 
tion, or whenever a chest X-ray 
program is sponsored in the com- 
munity. 


If tuberculosis should be detected 
in an active stage, prompt and 
thorough treatment is essential — 
preferably in a tuberculosis hospi- 
tal. This usually calls for complete 
bed rest which helps the body heal 
the infection. 


Other measures may be used in- 
cluding surgery and drug therapy. 
New drugs, used as an adjunct to 
rest or surgery, have beenespecially 
beneficial in certain types of tuber- 
culosis. There is hope that more 
effective ones may become avail- 
able in the future. 


Under proper hospital treatment, 
authorities say practically all per- 
sons with early tuberculosis have 
an excellent chance to get well. 


Although tuberculosis is still a threat, modern medical 
advances have turned the tide against it. To learn more about 
how this has been accomplished and what can be done today 
to help restore victims of tuberculosis to a normal way of liv- 
ing, write for Metropolitan's free booklet, 120T, “Tuberculosis.” 


COPYRIGHT 1950-—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Manion Avence, New Youx 10, N.Y. 
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booklet, 120T, “Tuberculosis.” | 


Prevent new cases 


To help prevent new cases of 
tuberculosis, specialists urge that 
those who have the disease remain 
in the hospital until their condition 
is under control. 


In this way, families, friends, and 
associates are saved from the dan- 
ger of infection, for tuberculosis is a 
“catching” disease spread through 
contact. 

The likelihood of developing it 
may also be reduced if everyone 
guards against the disease by get- 
ting plenty of sleep, rest, proper 
exercise, and nourishing food. 

Regular health examinations, in- 
cluding a chest X-ray, can usually 
detect tuberculosis before symp- 
toms become apparent—and often 
before it becomes contagious, 


Please send me a copy of your \ 
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City 
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To a little factory with BIG ideas... 


Here in the South you can dream big dreams, With the Southland’s limitless opportunities 

little factory...and make them come true! and advantages, dreams of industrial greatness 
For there’s no greater “opportunity land” in ©42 take root and grow! 

all America than the fast-growing Southland “Look Ahead ... Look South!” 

of today. All along the 8,000-mile Southern 

Railway System, new factories are springing Crna? £. peated 


up...established industries are expanding. 


ae SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


The Southern Serves the South 
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November 13, 1950 ter January 21, 1928, at the Postoffice st Chicago, lll., wnder the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subseriotion $8.00 @ year in U.S.A. 
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(National average rate for o 30 mile trip) 







And you get more than “just a car”... 


Yes, when you rent from Hertz you get a new, perfectly-conditioned 
Chevrolet or other fine car... gas, oil and insurance are included. 
Your average cost on a weekday for a full 12 hours, carrying several 
passengers if you want and driving 30 miles... is only $6.85! You'll 
like the quick, courteous service, too, and the fact that you can rent from 
Hertz day or night for an hour, a day, a week or as long as you please. 


Car owners rent as often as non-owners... 


If you've rented from Hertz it won't surprise you that car owners 
regularly call on Hertz when their own car is being serviced or 
repaired or is needed by the family ... or when they're away 

from home and need convenient transportation. Renting new cars 
from Hertz for both business and pleasure by both car owners and 
non-owners has become a nation-wide habit because it's the easy, 
economical answer to smart, private and dependable transportation. 


Try the convenient Hertz travel plans... 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service, largest in the world, is available in over 
450 cities ond resort areas throughout the United States, Hawaii, 
Cuba, Great Britain and Canada... an amazing system that 
makes possible the famous Hertz Rail-Auto, Plane-Auto Travel Plans. 
Now you can reserve a car through your local Hertz station, 
railroad or airline reservation departments or travel agency... 
make those long trips by train or plane... and have a 

reserved car ready at your destination! 





Good Busnes G 


More values with HERTZ...always! 





we Pd 
6 Youn mont 14™ 45° 


NOTE: To serve more cities and 
towns, licenses are being granted to 
responsible local interests to operate 
as port of the Hertz system. For com- 
plete information write Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 5110, 218 
S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill, 


A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... At the Hertz 
station in Santa Barbara, Calif., 108 State St. 
the weekday rate is $4.00 per 10 hours plus 
8¢ per mile, including gas, oil and insurance. 
Thus the total cost for a 30-mile trip is only 
$6.40, regardless of how many ride. Rates 
lower by the week. 

TRUCKS ... Hertz is also the world’s largest 
truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks 
ore available at most Hertz stations for daily 
and weekly rentals or on long-term lease, 


INSURANCE PROTECTION ... You are always 
sure that you cre properly insured when you 
rent a car from any Hertz station, 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Call 
your local Hertz station listed under "H,” 
“Hertz Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone book, 
For full information and a complete directory 
of all Hertz stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 5110, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station. 


You Can Rent A New Car From HERTZ As Easy As gy ‘B) g 
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LETTERS 


Man of the Year? 
Sir: 
Five years ago I wrote to Time recom- 


mending General Douglas MacArthur as 
Man of the Year; however, Time named 


ea § G AS Li = ‘= v someone else. I hope you will agree with me 
this time: 
bad Man 


oF THE Yrar— General Douglas 
MacArthur ... 


Hucu Beaton, M.D., F.I.C.S. 
Fort Worth 





Faulkner to Waugh to Hemingway 


Sir: 

Re Waugh on Hemingway [Waugh criti- 
cized the critics of Hemingway’s new novel, 
Across the River and into the Trees] in 
Time, Oct. 30: 

Good for Mr. Waugh. I would like to have 
said this myself, not the Waugh of course 
but the equivalent Faulkner. One reason I 
did not is, the man who wrote some of the 
pieces in Men Without Women and The Sun 
Also Rises and some of the African stuff 
(and some—most—of all the rest of it too 
for that matter) does not need defending, 
because the ones who throw the spitballs 
didn’t write the pieces in Men Without 
Women and The Sun Also Rises and the 
African pieces and the rest of it, and the ones 
who didn’t write Men Without Women and 
| The Sun Also Rises and the African pieces 
and the rest of it don’t have anything to 
stand on while they throw the spitballs. 

Neither does Mr. Waugh need this from 
me. But I hope he will accept me on his side. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 











Oxford, Miss 








speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 y +» $8.00; Alaska,1 yr., 
$10.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Virgin Islands, Continental Europe & 


4 Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
16 Rectangular Tube | LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 
| Se 

1 yr., $12.5 : all other countries, 1 yr., $ 


BLALK-DAYLITE TELEVISION 


HAT gift so bounteous ... what thrill so memorable... the world, 1 yr., $4.75. 
4 with Santa leading the world’s greatest entertainment into er ie. scenes von Liter 
your living room to stay? It’s all yours, big as life, real as life, in 











tions for change of address to: 
Time Supscription Service 


. ee N. Michigan Av 
the new G-E Black-Daylite Television! Wonderful G-E rectan- we Nias if ltince 

gular “black’’ tube shows all the TV camera sees. So sharp, so Change of Address: Four weeks’ notice is required. 
3 y F ‘ ware Rea ang bac ay oye name magazine 
>: 5 7 Uy a = rnish an a wess tm pront rom a recent ue. 
clear and so steady you're right in the front row. G-E Automatic pesctrarshee tage ey odrmt orl Eman 
Sound. Just tune the picture — sound is right every time. 12” G-E Ou the old as well as the new addres, tncluding 

° ° ° i h x 

Dynapower speaker. G-E electronic tubes. G-E built-in an- POR HOON TORE HIRT OE Gee 
‘ ‘ a 7 Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
tenna. Enduringly beautiful hand-rubbed cabinet of genuine Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N.Y. 


mahogany veneers. Model 16C113. Copyright: Time is copyrighted 1950 by Time Inc. 
under International Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 


Convention. 







For the best Christmas ever, see 
your General Electric dealer today. 


The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the 
use for republication of the local telegraphic and 
cable news published herein, originated by Time, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained from The 
Associated Press. 


Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortune and THe 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Chairman, Maurice T. 
Moore; President, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 

gs. How- 


tl de. e Executive Vise Rieiient for Zublish 
y 4 ard Black; Vice Presidents, Allen Grover, An- 
O4 Cine fo pre COM LACHCE v7? — drew Heiskell, C. D. Jac kson, J. A. Linen, P. I. 


General Electric Company 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 





Prentice; Vice President & Secretary, D. W. 
Brumbaugh; Comptroller & Assistant Secretary, 
A. W. Carlson; Circulation Director, F. DeW. 


Pratt; Producer, THe MArcH oF Time, Richard 
G E N a R A L i LE C i A | e cape al 
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no slip no spin 


When the going is tough, Lee Winter/Summer 


tires are at their best! 


All winter long they keep you on the straight and narrow. You'll 
ride, not slide . . . their rugged calks are built to bite through to the 


solid surface under snow and mud. No slip. No spin. No skid. 


But these are not just snow tires—for by next Spring the snow 
calks will have worn down to the regular riding ribs underneath and 


you will get extra thousands of trouble-free miles. 


Made in both conventional and Extra Low Pressure sizes, Lee 
Winter/Summer tires are patented to prevent imitation... and 
are covered by the Lee Double Guaranty against all road hazard 
damage for twelve full months... any injury to the tire and 


we make good. 





Yes, this is for sure 


when you put Lee Winter/Summer tires on >) * 
ORI | \HAUNIPISTR: 


extra 
except 
Cost 


your car you get 













Lee Tires are sold by 
more than 19,000 
dealers from coast to 
coast who display the 
insignia shown below 
—and each honors 
the guarantees issued 
by all others. 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


*Tread Design, U. S. Pat. 2.505.137 





New Kngiand to the on 4 atichio seni d 
HICKOK O1L.« PHILLE 
REFINING CO Hi-Speed Stations = PRTROLEUM CO. 
Stations and Dealers and Dealers Stations and Dealers 
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While ordinary shoes wear out, Florsheim 
Shoes wear on and on; they recognize 

neither clock nor calendar in delivering their 
famous extra wear of a second pair. 

By the month or by the mile, Florsheim Shoes 
cost less in the long run . . . and that is 

why Florsheim quality is America’s 


standard of fine shoe value. 


Florsheim 






The Crrprer, 
S-896 rugged, 


Winter-weather construction, 


The Florsheim Shoe Company « Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
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Cain's Babe, Blake's Tyger 
Sir: 


By my best conjecture, it was not William 
Blake, as you say in your Oct. 30 issue, who 
suggested the title of Mr. Steinbeck’s play, 
Burning Bright, about the child mothered 
by the wife but not fathered by the husband, 
with his lines: 


Tyger! tyger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


Rather, I would suppose, it was Robert 
Southwell, with this: 


As I in hoary winter’s night stood 
shivering in the snow, 

Surprised I was with sudden heat 
which made my heart to glow; 

And lifting up a fearful eye to view 
what fire was near, 

A pretty Babe all burning bright 
did in the air appear ... 


Which has inspired me to these deathless 
lines, perhaps useful to you in the future: 
A little Bartlett is a risky stab, 
Look under ballad as well as Bab. 
James M. Carn 
Hyattsville, Md. 
@ If Blake’s in Bartlett, so is South- 
well there; 
They make in fact a prickly Bartlett 
pair. 


Even so, Reader Cain should have 
taken a stab at the Burning Bright the- 
ater program, which gave the title’s 
source as Blake.—Eb. 


Double Exposure 
Sir: 

As a Time subscriber of ten years standing 
I know that Time can do almost anything. 
Your Oct. 23 issue proves it once more: 
it manages to move a larger-than-life-size 
statue of Napoleon from Milan to London. 

Napoleon-in-his-birthday-suit was sculp- 
tured by Antonio Canova in 1811; since 
1859 he has greeted the startled visitors 
who enter the large courtyard of the Palasso 
di Brera in Milan. 

I don’t know if a copy of the same statue 
is in Apsley House in London, as stated in 
your footnote . . . But I do know that your 
photographer must have been in [Milan] .. . 

ALBERT F. SCHWARZ 
Holland, Mich. 
@ There are two Canova statues of Na- 
poleon as a Roman emperor: the mar- 
ble version is in London; Trae’s pic- 
ture showed the bronze casting of it 
which is in Milan. (It was Canova’s 
idea to do Napoleon in the classical 
nude style of the Caesars, and Napole- 
on was so embarrassed by the finished 
product he hid it away in a dark corner 
of the Louvre, where it stayed until 
Wellington took it to London. )—Eb. 


Buttons & Blotters 


Sir: 

Time’s Oct. 16 footnote to “Harper's Cen- 
tury” states that the slang expression “cops” 
resulted from the New York officers’ copper 
buttons. 

This explanation is most interesting to our 
editors and research librarians who have 
quite a different origin for the term. Their re- 
search indicates that the word “cop” comes 
from the early 1900s when the policemen 
were called constables. An entry on a police 
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TARTAN SPORTSHIRTS : 
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You'll give a hoot, Mon, and a holler, too, 
when you see this style-scooping collection of 
new Manhattan Tartan Sportshirts! These glad- 
plaided washable rayons and cotton ginghams 
are tailored very cannily...brought to you 
bar-r-rgain priced at a wee $5.95. Other 
Manhattan Tartan Sportshirts, $3.95 to $10.00. 


, a — —_ 


© 1950, THE MANHATTAN SHIRT CO, 











How will you spend these golden hours? Here on the 
warm South Seas, where the sun rules a carefree world, 
you live as gaily or quietly as you choose. You may play 
shuffleboard and deck tennis, and splash in the ship’s pool 
...or simply relax and watch the fun from your deck chair. 
For gracious living every moment...for superb food and 
service, dances, movies, air-conditioned staterooms... 


Cruise to Hawaii on the Lurline 









You meet interesting 
new friends. 





You join in the fun of 
trap shooting. 





You enjoy 
faultless service. 





You discover Hawaii 


—live exciting 
moments you'll 
always remember! 


Glen Embree 


There is no cruise in the world like 


Vion to tewai 


The Lurline sails from San Francisco and Los picid 


See your travel agent or Matson Line Offices: New York + Chicago 
San Francisco +Los Angeles «Seattle + Portland «San Diego « Honolulu 





blotter which read “John Smith, C.O.P.” 
merely meant that Smith was a “Constable on 
Patrol”... 

JouN W. DrenHArT Jr. 
The World Book Encyclopedia 
Chicago 


Sir: 

. . . In George Stimpson’s A Book About 
a Thousand Things appears the following. . . 

“ ‘Cop’ as applied to policemen is believed 
to be derived from the Old English verb ‘to 
cop’ meaning to catch, to get hold of, to nab 
: In 1829, Sir Robert Peel, who estab- 
lished the Irish and English constabularies of 
police, organized the first modern police in 
London. Members of Peel's police force were 
dressed in blue uniforms with large copper 
buttons. These conspicuous copper buttons, it 
is said, gave the police the name ‘copper’ 
which has been shortened into ‘cop’ ”... 

KENNETH B. HAWKINS 

Chicago 
@ Time cops a plea, admits to having 
told only one version of the story.—Eb. 


Legend from Virginia 


Sir: 

Your Oct. 16 article on the lost Dauphin of 
France throws an illuminating light on a sub- 
ject that I have often pondered. 

Tradition in my home town, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., has it that the house in which my 
mother lives . . . was built by a Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Thornton Fitzgerald for her husband 
Charles Fitzgerald, supposed to be the lost 
Dauphin... 

In 1793 young Louis became, for the Roy- 
alists, King of France . . . Your article men- 
tions the fact that he went to England and 
was the father of a son. This son could have 
been the one who eventually came to Vir- 
ginia. A lady now 96 years old vouches for 
the fact that he was a political refugee from 
France sent here with a “secretary” and 
paid a good income with the understanding 
he was never to go back to France 

As Mr. Fitzgerald grew older, his secretary 
died and he insisted on returning to France 
After several months his wife was notified of 
his death, and the French government offered 
to ship his remains in alcohol back to Vir- 
ginia, which was done . . . The remains are 
buried in Fredericksburg 

WILLIAM JEFFRIES CHEWNING JR. 

Captain, U.S.A.R. 





Hereditary Member 
Society of the Cincinnati 
Washington 


"A Breath-Taking Sight" 
Sir: 

While your “Majestic Bird” does justice to 
the peregrine falcon’s noble mien and won- 
drous flying speed [ Time, Oct. 23], it does not 
describe the sport of falconry 

The falcon . . . dashes away as quickly as 
its hood is removed and the hawker releases 
the bird from his wrist. It promptly mounts 
to a height of perhaps half a mile, and “waits 
on” in circling flight above its owner until 
prey is flushed, whereupon the falcon dives to 
the attack in its incredibly swift stoop. It is 
not unusual for a peregrine 2,000 feet in the 
sky to get down and kill its quarry pigeon 
before the prey has traveled too yards. A 
breath-taking sight to see. 

The falcon does not return to its trainer’s 
arm after making a kill, but squats on its vic- 
tim ... until the hawker comes quictly up 
and lifts the falcon to his hand again. If the 
kill is made beyond the hawker’s sight or 
quick reach, the hawk may gorge itself and 
fly off, never to be recaptured. Few falcons 
remain captives more than a few months. . . 

Grorce Dock Jr. 
New York City 
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Wonderful food... 


wonderful ride.. 'Shinvdlad 


Not a care in the world need trouble you on The 


SHIGASS Milwaukee Road’s H1awatuas. No traffic jams, 
ST. PAUL A ; ‘ 
no highway hazards, no worries about rain, snow or 
MINNEAPOLIS : : ’ 
SPOKANE storms. Just a swift, silent ride with every comfort 
SEATTLE and convenience. 
OMAHA Railfares are low on the HIAWATHAS— barely over 
SIOUX CITY : ae ; 
two cents a mile on round trips in spacious coaches. 
WISCONSIN 5 te . 
UPPER MICHIGAN You can enjoy dining and buffet service en route. 
and many Your children under five ride free, those under twelve 
other areas are for half fare. Baggage? Carry all you please—and 
served by the stations are right in the heart of town. 
HIAWATHAS ‘ : 
We'll be looking for you aboard the Speedlined 
HrawatTuas. H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic 
9. SECO, Manager, 708 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
egm,O 
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3,500,000 {aunilies 
27 - In Canada B5e 
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Yes... that circulation makes Better Homes & Gardens 
one of the three biggest man-woman magazines— the only one 
that grew so large entirely through 100% service! 


H™ for the first time, is a selective magazine that 
has reached over 314-million circulation — without 
so much as a line of fiction. 


Here, for the first time, is top-buying readership grown 
to mass-circulation size—primarily through reader 
loyalty and demand. 


Here, in short, is the only multimillion magazine read with 
equal interest by men and women that offers the strictly 
service content America’s better families want. 


And that’s something every advertiser of any product 
wants, too—a multimillion audience screened for inter- 
est, with every word in the magazine devoted to friendly 
counsel that hits home, that stimulates an urge to 
acquire all things that make for better living in all ways. 
So whatever your product or service—it belongs right 
here in Better Homes & Gardens, right up at the top 
in circulation and selling power. 
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in easy, low-cost, No-Shift Driving 


TIME, 


hist 


Yes, Chevrolet’s proved Powerglide 
Automatic Transmission* makes every 
trip easier and more enjoyable, whether 
you travel ten miles or ten thousand. 
It brings you finest no-shift driving at 
lowest cost; for there’s no clutch pedal, 
no gearshifting from first to second to 
third. All you have to do in ordinary 
driving is steer, accelerate and brake, 
as desired, 


and test 


in fleet, frugal Valve-in-Head performance 


BEES Drive Chevrolet and you'll experience 


a combination of performance and 
economy as exclusive to this one low-priced car as is 
the Valve-in-Head Engine itself. That’s true whether 
you choose a Chevrolet combining the Powerglide 
Automatic Transmission and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head 
Engine* ... or a Chevrolet combining the highly 
improved, highly efficient standard Valve-in-Head 
Engine and Silent Synchro-Mesh Transmission. 


*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Transmission and 
105-h.p. Engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


Lape aE 


ie 


at lowest cost 


owners say “outstanding for economy” 


SV Remember—Chevrolet stands out as the 

lowest-priced line of full-length cars in 
America. Yet it offers you feature after feature of 
highest-priced cars, such as Body by Fisher, Center- 
Point Steering and the Unitized Knee-Action Ride 
and Curved Windshield with Panoramic Visibility and 
proved hydraulic brakes with Dubl-Life rivetless 
linings for maximum safety. Buy it and you buy the 
car that’s first and finest at lowest cost! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLER . . . AMERICA’S BEST BUY 
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BASIC DESIGN 


SHORTEST TURNING RADIUS, and shortest 
wheelbase of all trucks of this type . . . 
EXTRA POWER for ramp work and other peak 
demands, in both power types... 

COMPACT POWER UNIT—complete, tightly 
enclosed—mounted in the drive wheel . . . 
Driving power direct from motor shaft . . . 
14-INCH DRIVE WHEEL assures greater tractive 
effort, loaded or unloaded, than is available 
in any similar truck . . . longer tire life . . « 
GREATER PROPORTION OF LOAD carried on 
husky driving wheel, less on the rollers . . . 
GREATER ACCESSIBILITY for maintenance 
than any truck of its type can offer. 








CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 





Compare these revolutionary new 
CLARK hand trucks with any and all 
others of their type, and see for yourself 
how much more they give you—in extra 
power, greater maneuverability, work 
accomplishment, easier accessibility 

for maintenance, and low operating cost. 


Now that it is more than ever necessary 
to supplement manpower with 
machines, it’s good business to get full 
information on these Clark Quality 
trucks designed to give users what 

they want. Consult your Clark dealer. 
And send for a booklet containing 

all the facts—it’s yours for the asking. 
Fill in the coupon, attach it to your 
letterhead and mail it. 








ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + BATTLE CREEK 74, MICH. 
Please send New Powered Hand Truck Book, 


Firm Nome__ 


a 


AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS ANO SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 














COMPANY 
EXECUTIVES: 


Write today for your 
copy—includes pension 
plans recently negoti- 
ated with labor unions. 


- cn Cay 
Sc 
ag 


PENSION PLANS IN THESE AND 
35 OTHER INDUSTRIES ANALYZED 


Air Transport 
Aircraft 
Manufacturing 
Automobile 
Baking 
Beverage 
Building 
Business 
Equipment 
Carpet 
Cement 
Chemical 
Coal 
Dairy 
Distilling 
Drug 
Electrical 
Equipment 
Engraving & 
Printing 
Farm Equipment 
Financial 
Floor Covering 
Food 


Glass 

Household 
Appliance 

Insurance 


Importing & 
xporting 
Lumber 
Machinery Mfg. 
Meat Packing 
Motion Pictures 
Non-ferrous 
Metals 
Optical 
— 
aper 
Petroleum 
Public Utility 
Publishing 
Radio & 
Television 
Railroad 


Refrigerator Mfg. 


Retail Store 
Rubber 
Shipbuilding 
Silverware 


Soap 
Steamship 
Steel 
Sugar 
Textile 
Tobacco 

































HIS valuable 120-page volume pro- 

vides you with a quick, simple 
method of applying the pension experi- 
ence of others to your business. 

Written by pension specialists, this 
new book gives you facts and figures 
showing how companies in 83 indus- 
tries are working out their retirement 
plan problems. 

It contains complete information on 
pension plans negotiated recently with 
labor unions. 

Facts about each company’s plan are 
in tabular form for quick reading and 
easy comparison. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





New 120-page analysis 
of retirement plans in 83 
industries — a valuable 
guide in setting up a new 
plan, or bringing an old 
plan up to date. 


THIS BOOK ANSWERS 
THESE 9 KEY QUESTIONS 





What patterns have been set in plans 
recently negotiated with unions? 
What ore the recent developments 
and trends in employer 
unilateral plans? 


What are the detailed provisions of 
these plans? 
How are benefits being revised in 
existing plans? 
What other changes have been made 
in existing plans? 
How will changes in Social Security 
Low affect benefits? 

What pensions are paid on an- 
nual compensation of $2,000, 
$3,000, $5,000, $15,000? 
How ore pension plans funded? 
To what extent do plans coll 
for employee contributions? 


What companies in 83 industries did about Retirement Plan Problems 


You will find this book a valuable 
guide in establishing a new pension 
plan, or for use in comparing and 
checking your present plan and bring- 
ing it up to date. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Simply write on your business letter- 
head for your copy of A Study of Indus- 
trial Retirement Plans. It will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation. Please 
address Trust Division, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall St., New York 15, 
N. Y. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





On0nTine-Reoder 


To bring you the election results, 
this issue of Time has gone to press 
about 36 hours late. In spite of this, 
a good many of you 
will receive your cop- 
ies on time anyway. 


Time's weekly edi- 
torial deadline is Mon- 
day night and was 
not designed for full 
coverage of national elections, which 
always fall on a Tuesday. To meet this 
situation, two pages of National Affairs 
were left open when the rest of this 
issue was closed on Monday night. By 
4 am. Wednesday a 
special staff of editors, 
writers and researchers 
was on hand to write 
the election stories. 





At that point all but 
16 pages of the maga- 
zine had been printed. 
The printing and pro- 
duction schedule called 
for a final O.K. of the 
election copy by noon 
Wednesday, with the 
first copies of Time 
leaving the printing 
plants by 5 o’clock that 
night. 


To get these copies to newsstands 
and subscribers as quickly as possible, 
our traffic department had rearranged 
all of its schedules. Copies from our 
printing plants in Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Los Angeles were to go to the 
most distant points by special airlift. 
For example, copies for Spokane would 
leave the Chicago plant at 9 p.m., ar- 
rive in Spokane via Northwest Air- 
lines plane at 9:44 a.m. Thursday, be 
sped by special truck to newsstand 
distribution centers, and go on sale at 
the newsstands before noon. 


With speeded distribution by plane, 
train and special truck, few of you 
should suffer more than a slight delay 
in receiving this 
election issue. 

. . . 

As the first shots 
were being fired 
in last week's at- 
tempted assassina- 
tion of President Truman, Trae Pho- 
tographer John Zimmerman was ap- 
proaching the corner between Blair 
House and the White House grounds 
in a car with other news photographers. 





JoHN ZIMMERMAN what 


They were ready to accompany the 
President to a dedication ceremony 
at Arlington Cemetery. Luckily, Zim- 
merman had his Rolleiflex camera 
hanging around his neck. Most of 
the other photographers had stowed 
their equipment in the trunk com- 
partment. When what sounded like 
“firecrackers” proved to be gunfire, 
Zimmerman hit the street, arriving at 
Blair House in time to make a shot of 
one policeman falling to the pave- 
ment on Pennsylvania Avenue. He was 
the first photographer to get his cam- 
era into action. Not far behind him 
were Reporters Win Booth and Ed 
Darby, of Time’s Washington bureau. 
Darby, who was returning from lunch 
with White House Secretary William 
D. Hassett, saw people 
running toward Blair 
House, leaped from 
Hassett’s car and got 
to the scene just as the 
firing stopped. Booth, 
who was also on his 
way to cover the Ar- 
lington ceremony, was 
entering Lafayette Park 
in front of the White 
House when he heard 
the shots. He sprinted 
to Blair House and, 
while a policeman in- 
spected his credentials, 
asked a bystander 
had happened. 

“They've broken into 
Blair House,” she said calmly.“They've 
killed the President and seven secret 
service men.” 


Within 15 minutes of the time the 
first shots were fired Time Inc. had 
nine reporters and photographers on 
the scene. This was due to good luck 
and a_ telephone 
call to our office 
from a_ security 
officer in the old 
State Department 
building across the in 
street from Blair 
House. He reported that there were 
two or three dead bodies in front of 
Blair House and that shooting was 
going on. Bureau chief James Shepley 
ordered all available reporters to the 
scene, For Zimmerman’s pictures, see 
National Affairs; for the press story, 
see Press. 


Cordially yours, 


pete 
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THE MODERN THEATRE presents life-sized, life-like TV on 19-inch screen. 
Phono plug-in permits record playing. Rich mahogany or blonde fini b. 


You meet the realest people on Magnauoy television 


ANY of America’s most interesting 
people are waiting to be invited 


intoyour living room. 


~ 
When they enter ee) ‘2 SEs 
through the doors of | 
aMagnavox,theylook | | ie 
and sound their tele- ~ | 


vision best...andseem Simple tuning 
almostasrealas guests whocome in person! 


Only the superb Magnascope picture and 


full-range Magnavox sound are so clear, so 
true to life and so perfectly wedded. And 
only Magnavox cabinetry offers sucha wide 
choice of magnificent designs, woods and 
finishes. As long as it's a Magnavox, the 
model you choose will show your good taste 
and judgment. Direct-to-dealer selling 
keeps prices as low as $198.50 (plus tax), 
and time-payment plans are available. 


Nearby Magnavox dealers are listed in the 


radio section of your classified telephone 


directory. Only stores famous for fine 


—_\ 


/ \e six) ~©Wayne 4, Indiana. 


i” Wor’ 


Clearest pictures 


c service are selected 
pe) — | by The Mapnavox 
ABA 74 ‘ 
. t ar ompany, Fort 
i are } 


Enjoy “The 
Magnavox 
Theatre” over the CBS television net- 
work onalternateFridays,9 p.i2.E.S.T. 


Prices eubject to change without notice 


Better sight, ya? 
better sound, betterbuy... 


ed AN 7\ LA Ae: 
thy 1a ert At “) King-sized 
pictures 


as big as life! 


Left: THE AMERICAN 
TRADITIONAL AM-FM 
radio ond 3-speed 
phonograph. Exclusive 
design permits you to 
add 16-inch Television. 
Rich mahogany finish. 


Right: THE SHOREHAM 
with 16-inch screen, 
12-inch high-fidelity 


speoker, built-in fil- 


tio - lia ploaguphs 





ter, built-in antenna. 
Rich mahogony finish. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE ELECTION 
Republican Upsurge 


Republicans scored a bigger victory 
than they themselves expected. They 
came within two seats (49-47) of captur- 
ing the Senate, substantially reduced the 
Fair Deal majority in the House. In the 
Senate, they had knocked off the top 
Democratic leadership, including the ma- 
jority leader, the whip, and chairmen of 
two major committees. They picked up 
six seats from their rivals, while the best 
the Democrats could do was to take one 
from them in Missouri. The Democrats 
held precariously to their control of Con- 
gress, but for the next two years, at least, 
the Fair Deal was dead; there would be 
no hope for such Fair Deal dreams as 
socialized medicine or the Brannan Plan. 
Not much Fair Deal legislation passed the 
81st Congress; Harry Truman would have 
an even harder time in the 82nd. 

In Ohio, Robert A. Taft, “Mr. Repub- 
lican himself,” scored a triumph. Taft, 
running stronger than he ever had before, 
even captured labor strongholds, in dra- 
matic proof of his campaign declaration 
that workers did not regard the Taft- 
Hartley Act as a “slave-labor law.” 

It was a record off-year vote. Inde- 
pendent voters, with a scornful disregard 
of party labels, overwhelmed the well- 
trained legions of the big-city bosses, In 
New York, Ohio, Nevada and Connecti- 
cut, voters scratched their ballots to elect 
a governor of one party, a Senator of 
another. In Chicago, Jake Arvey’s Cook 
County machine failed dismally to save 
Scott Lucas, and in New York City, a 
brash independent, running for mayor, 
overturned Tammany Hall. 

The Republican upsurge was not nearly 
so sweeping as the last off-year election of 
1946, when the G.O.P. gained twelve seats 
in the Senate and 53 in the House, to win 
control of both houses (only to lose it 
again in the presidential year of 1948). 
But it was a substantial victory nonethe- 
less. The Democrats, painfully asking 
themselves “What happened?”, were in- 
clined to blame it on last week’s bad news 
from Korea, which gave point to the Re- 
publicans’ charge of Administration bun- 
gling in foreign policy, especially in Asia. 
“Blunders Cost Blood,” screamed a G.O.P. 
advertisement in Wisconsin. The Repub- 
lican accusation of Communists in gov- 
ernment had also clearly bitten deep. 

For Harry Truman, who had predicted 
a Democratic landslide, the election of 
1950 was a sharp and pointed rebuke. 


The Senate 


In the Republican upsurge, four of the 
Administration’s main senatorial pillars 
were ripped out while Robert A. (“Mr. 
Republican”) Taft, the man the Admin- 
istration most wanted to beat, won in 
Ohio by a spectacular majority of around 
400,000. Of the Fair Deal’s pillars in the 
Senate, Majority Leader Scott Lucas fell 
with the most resounding crash. 

Lucas went down because Boss Jake 
Arvey’s Chicago machine failed to deliver 





Keystone 
“Mr. REPUBLICAN 
An omen for 1952? 


its usual huge Democratic majorities. 
Canny Jake had made a dreadful mis- 
take; the Arvey machine had tried to ram 
through Dan (“Tubbo”) Gilbert as Cook 
County sheriff (Tre, Nov. 6), despite 
Tubbo’s barefaced explanation (grain 
speculating) of how he had piled up a 
$300,000 fortune with no fixed income 
beyond his $9,000-a-year salary as inves- 
tigator in the state’s attorney’s office. 
Lucas never got out from under Tubbo’s 
hulking shadow. In came rumpled-haired 
ex-Congressman Everett Dirksen, trum- 
pet-voiced critic of the Administration’s 
foreign policy. Out went Scott Lucas, aft- 
er twelve years in the Senate, blanched 
with anger at his defeat. 

Echoes of McCarthy. Almost as spec- 
tacular, even more unexpected, was the 


defeat of elegant, sarcastic Millard Tyd- 
ings, chairman of the powerful Armed 
Services Committee, who had _ served 
Democratic Maryland as a Senator for 
24 years. The thing that chiefly beat him 
was the charge that he had whitewashed 
the McCarthy investigation of Commu- 
nism in the State Department. He was 
almost solidly opposed by Maryland Ro- 
man Catholics. Tydings was beaten by a 
man who had never run for office before, 
Republican John Marshall Butler, 53, 
topflight Baltimore attorney. 

Utah’s venerable (67), scholarly Elbert 
Thomas, chairman of the Senate Labor 
Committee and staunch supporter of or- 
ganized labor, a Senator for 18 years, was 
beaten by a fellow Mormon, Wallace F. 
Bennett, 52, Utah paintmaker and last 
year’s president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

The fourth pillar to go was Fair Deal- 
ing Francis J. Myers of Pennsylvania, 
Senate majority whip, faithful and un- 
deviating Administration supporter for 
twelve years. Myers was upended by red- 
haired Governor James Duff, 67, onetime 
Bull Mooser, who had defied the Grundy 
machine to win the nomination. 

Loss of Leaders. With the liquidation 
of Lucas and Myers, Harry Truman faced 
the problem of finding a majority leader 
and a whip to handle Administration bills 
in a Senate now actually stacked with a 
majority of anti-Administration members. 
In the 82nd Congress, 22 of the 49 Dem- 
ocrats will be Southerners. Harry Tru- 
man will have to go, hat in hand, to a 
Senate now completely dominated by the 
conservative coalition of Southern Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans. 

Taft's victory in Ohio bowled over the 
nonentity Joe Ferguson, who gave up 
with a philosophic, “Many great men 
went down to defeat today.” Organized 
labor had rung doorbells, scattered anti- 
Taft comic books and spent large sums 
to defeat its No. 1 target. Taft even car- 
ried the industrial centers. The vote, said 
a gratified Taft, was “an omen for 1952.” 

Other Republican victories: 

@ Richard Nixon, 37, congressional 
bloodhound of the Hiss case, who deci- 
sively beat Fair Dealer Helen Gahagan 
Douglas in California by making the Ad- 
ministration’s failures in Asia his major 
issue, 

@ Eugene Millikin, jovial, conservative 
G.O.P. stalwart, showed — surprising 
strength in defeating Fair Dealer John 
Carroll in Colorado. 

@ Bourke Hickenlooper of Iowa, Alex- 
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ander Wiley of Wisconsin and Homer 
Capehart of Indiana, three conservative 
Midwest Republicans, beat their Fair 
Deal opponents. Three members of the 
G.O.P.’s__ progressive wing, Oregon's 
Wayne Morse, New Hampshire’s Charles 
Tobey and Vermont’s George Aiken, also 
won handily. 

Administration consolations for Senate 
Traces: 

@ In Missouri, Thomas C. Hennings Jr., 
onetime Congressman, defeated dogged, 
conservative Forrest Donnell, became the 
only Democrat to turn a Republican out 
of a Senate seat. Truman opposed Hen- 
nings in the primary in his home state, 
was glad enough to get him in the finals. 
@ In Connecticut, Adman Bill Benton 
squeaked through over Wall Street Bank- 
er Prescott Bush, while Benton’s old ad- 
vertising-agency partner, Chester Bowles, 
was losing the governorship (see below). 
Brien (““Mr. Atom”) McMahon, who ig- 
nored both Benton & Bowles, was easily 
re-elected. 

@ In Oklahoma, Mike Monroney was an 
overwhelming winner over the Rev. Bill 
Alexander, pastor turned circus-style pol- 
itician. 

The House 

Control of the House in the 82nd Con- 
gress stayed in the hands of the Demo- 
crats by a substantial majority, but one 
that would be reduced from the 259-169 
division in the 81st Congress. Republicans 
stood to gain at least 23 seats, perhaps 
as many as 36. 

Both parties will have their tough, ex- 
perienced leaders back. Shiny-pated 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, 69, ran without 
opposition in his Texas district; Majority 
Leader John McCormack of Massachu- 
setts and all of the important Democratic 
committee chairmen also won. The G.O.P. 
will again be guided by Minority Leader 
Joe Martin of Massachusetts, Whip Les- 
lie Arends of Illinois. 

In other congressional races: 

@ Harlem’s pro-Communist Vito Marc- 
antonio was beaten at last—after seven 
terms—by lean, tough 51-year-old James 
G. Donovan, candidate of an unprece- 
dented Democrat-Republican-Liberal co- 
alition. 

@ Eighty-four-year-old Adolph (“Joe”) 
Sabath of Illinois, dean of the House, 
coasted in for his 23rd consecutive term 
on Capitol Hill. 

@ Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., 36, won his 
first full term from his Manhattan dis- 
trict. 


The Governors 

The polls had been closed only two 
hours when Tom Dewey’s lieutenants 
broadcast their victory claim from the 
ballroom of Manhattan’s Hotel Roosevelt. 
Not much later, their exuberance was for- 
tified by fact—New Yorkers had decisive- 
ly rehired Thomas Edmund Dewey for a 
third term as governor. 

The famous Hanley letter had appar- 
ently not hurt Tom Dewey much, He 
trimmed Fair Dealing Congressman Wal- 
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ter A. Lynch by more than 500,000 votes. 
As in New York, Republicans picked up 
most of the big marbles in the nation’s 32 
gubernatorial elections, upset at least six 
Democratic incumbents. 
@ In California, personable, accomplished 
Republican Earl Warren fractured the po- 
litical debut of James Roosevelt, eldest 
son of the late F.D.R., and rode into a 
third term as governor by a 2-to-1 major- 


ity. 
@In Connecticut, John Davis Lodge, 
brother of Massachusetts Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, edged out Fair Dealer Ches- 
ter Bowles, surprise winner in 1948. 

Other results: 
@In Ohio, popular Governor Frank 
Lausche, who made little secret of his ad- 
miration for Republican Bob Taft, side- 
stepped an otherwise complete Republi- 
can sweep in Ohio, was re-elected with a 
128,000-vote margin. 
@ In Pennsylvania, 57-year-old Republi- 
can John Sidney Fine, Big Jim Duff's 
hand-picked running mate, won the gov- 
ernorship in a close race against enterpris- 
ing Philadelphia City Treasurer Richard- 
son Dilworth. 
@ In South Carolina, James F. Byrnes, 
once Harry Truman's Secretary of State 
and now one of his bitterest critics, was 
elected without opposition. 
@In Maryland, Republican Theodore 
Roosevelt McKeldin, onetime mayor of 
Baltimore, beat Governor William Pres- 
ton Lane Jr. to complete the G.O.P. tri- 
umph in the state. 
@In Massachusetts, bluff, moon-faced 
Governor Paul Andrew Dever gave the 
Democrats their one resounding victory in 
the gubernatorial scramble. Running for a 
second term, he swamped conservative, 
aged (69) Arthur William Coolidge, a 
fourth cousin of Calvin Coolidge. 


Lone Wolf 


Roused to a mood of political insurrec- 
tion after one of the noisiest and dirtiest 
campaigns in decades, New York City 
elected the first independent mayor* in 
the history of its five boroughs: beaming, 
Sicilian-born Acting Mayor Vincent R. 
Impellitteri, 50. His margin was almost a 
quarter of a million votes. Tammany 
Hall’s hand-picked Judge Ferdinand Pe- 
cora was second, Republican Edward Cor- 
si third. 

Impy’s victory was a stunning blow to 
Boss Flynn, who had engineered Mayor 
O’Dwyer’s resignation in the ill-founded 
hope that a special city election might 
stir up a big enough straight Democratic 
vote to sweep the whole state. Big Jim 
Farley, out of favor since Flynn got con- 
trol, had backed Impy. The new mayor, 
who promptly announced that he was go- 
ing to go back to being a Democrat, swore 
that he would stay “unbossed and uncon- 
trolled” and be “mayor for all the people.” 


% The candidate who made the best previous 
showing without the backing of either major 
party: William Randolph Hearst, who ran a 
close second to George B. McClellan in 1905, on 
a Municipal Ownership ticket. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Fanatics’ Errand 

No dictator in his right mind would live 
in Washington’s historic Blair-Lee House 
for a minute. Its severe, four-story fagade 
rises almost flush with the sidewalk on 
broad, busy Pennsylvania Avenue. Its 
two entrances are only ten steps above 
street level. Unless the blinds are drawn, 
passers-by can peer up into its shutter- 
framed, white-curtained windows. But if 
Harry Truman had any misgivings for his 
safety when he moved into the old resi- 
dence two years ago while the White House 
was being made over, he gave no sign of it. 
Only the Secret Servicemen worried: to 
them, Blair-Lee House was a perilous place. 

Agents with sub-machine guns were 
posted behind both front doors. Uniformed 
White House guards (who are under the 
direction of the Secret Service) were sta- 
tioned at two sidewalk sentry booths and 
at posts along the curb. Day after day, 
month after month, fighting monotony, 
they doggedly worked their eight-hour 
shifts, watching the limousines which swept 
up to the house, the streetcars, trucks and 
cars which rumbled along out in the street, 
the pedestrians who sauntered day & 
night under the windows, the shoving 
throngs of the curious which clotted up 
when the President came out across the 
sidewalk. Nothing ever happened. 

Faint Click. One quiet, unseasonably 
hot afternoon last week, a burly White 
House cop named Donald Birdzell was 
reacting like a bear in a zoo to the rigors 
of boredom and the demands of duty. He 
paced. Then he stood before the Blair 
House steps, got his weight back on his 
heels and stared solemnly toward the 
street. As he did so a sound—a faint, 
metallic click—disturbed him. He turned 
his head. 

On the sidewalk, ten feet away from 
him, stood a neat, dark man in a pin- 
striped, blue-green suit. The man was 
silently and carefully aiming a German P- 
38 automatic pistol at him, It went off— 
just as Birdzell jumped, clawing for his 
own revolver. The guard bolted instinctive- 
ly for the street—partly to draw the gun- 
man’s fire away from the President's 
quarters, partly to leave a clear field for 
the Tommy gunner behind the door. Then 
hell’s own corn popper began to grind in 
front of Blair-Lee House. 

The gunman pivoted, shooting. Birdzell, 
out in the streetcar tracks of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, turned and began firing back. A 
bullet hit one of his legs and he sank to one 
knee. Another bullet hit his good leg. He 
tumbled forward, and went on banging 
steadily away with his pistol held braced 
. arm’s length on the pavement before 

im. 

The Second Man. As other guards and 
Secret Service men went into action, a 
second neat, dark man darted up to the 
guards at the west sentry booth, yanked 
out a Luger and began shooting at point- 
blank range. 

A uniformed private named Leslie Cof- 
felt went down, dying, with bullets in his 
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chest, stomach and legs; Plainclothesman 
Joseph H. Downs toppled over, shot in 
the stomach and chest. There was one Jast 
cacophony of shots, shouts and tinkling 
glass. The first gunman, bending over, 
frantically trying to reload, was hit and 
sprawled out, hat awry, heels kicking; 
the second lurched backward over a low 
boxwood hedge, stone dead with a bullet 
through his ears. 

The Letter. For a few seconds it was so 
quiet that the ding-ding of distant street- 
cars was clearly heard. Then hundreds 
of people were running toward Blair-Lee 
House. A panting skirmish line of photog- 
raphers charged in. A hefty Secret Service 
man named Floyd Boring looked up, saw 
the President, who had been aroused from 
a nap, peering out an upstairs window in 
his underwear. Boring bawled: “Get back! 
Get back!” until the President stepped 
out of sight. 

Down below, guards rolled the living 
gunman over, jerked roughly at his coat, 
fumbled through his pockets, pulled out 
his shirt and carefully snapped the elastic 
band of his underwear to be certain it was 
not hooked to a hidden bomb mechanism. 
They demanded his name. He whispered: 
“Oscar Collazo.” His companion was Gri- 
selio Torresola. They were Puerto Ricans. 
Guards frisking the dead gunman’s pockets 
found a letter written in Spanish. Trans- 
lated, it read: 

“My Dear Griselio—If for any reason 
it should be necessary for you to assume 
the leadership of the movement in the 
United States, you will do so without 
hesitation of any kind. We are leaving to 
your high sense of patriotism and sane 
judgment everything regarding this mat- 
ter. Cordially yours.” 

It was signed by the leader of Puerto 
Rico’s fanatic Nationalists, Pedro Albizu 
Campos (see THe HEMISPHERE), 

For the moment, there was no time to 
learn more. Ambulances nosed, moaning, 
through the crowd, loaded the wounded 
aboard. Presidential Secretary Charles 
Ross, who had been in the White House 
offices across Pennsylvania Avenue, rushed 
inside Blair House to find out: Would the 
President still make his trip to dedicate a 
statue in Arlington? Harry Truman—who 
had shrugged hurriedly into a dark blue 
suit and had run downstairs to look cau- 
tiously out the front door—did not hes- 
itate. Said he: “Why, of course.” 

Secret Service men hustled him out a 
rear entrance and into his gold-trimmed 
Lincoln limousine. Convoyed by auto- 
mobile loads of hard-faced agents, the big 
car rolled out of the drive, and off across 
the Potomac. 

In New York, in Washington, in San 
Juan, Government agents began a high- 
pressure investigation of the weird assas- 
sination plot. Government agents roused 
by teletype combed Manhattan’s Spanish 
Harlem; they picked up a covey of Puerto 
Rican Nationalists, arrested the wives of 
the two gunmen. Both women were dry- 
eyed and defiant. Cried Rosa Collazo to 
her three daughters: “Hold up your heads. 
Don’t be ashamed.” 
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In Washington’s Gallinger Hospital, the 
wounded Collazo willingly told the tale of 
his crazy pilgrimage. He and his fellow 
plotter had known each other only two 
weeks. But they had agreed that the Presi- 
dent should die, and that it was their 
sacred duty to kill him. Why? With flowery 
Latin eloquence, Oscar Collazo cried that 
his countrymen had been “enslaved” and 
that Puerto Rico’s politicians were “tools” 
of the United States. 

Their mistakes, rather than their deadly 
accomplishments, made Secret Service men 
shudder. Collazo, who was charged with 
murder, admitted that neither man had 
any idea whether the President was at 
home when they arrived. Neither had been 
moved to read a line in Washington news- 
papers—if they had done so, they would 





Wide World 
E. ROLAND HARRIMAN 
In place of a general, a banker. 


have known that they could have had a 
free shot at the President when he left 
for Arlington, or when he spoke there. 

It was just such irrational, unpredictable 
behavior that made the Secret Service's 
job so tough, A President need have little 
fear of cold, well-planned political murder, 
since the Government of the U.S. cannot 
be overthrown simply by killing the Chief 
Executive. But he is always a target for 
crackpots. Said Calvin Coolidge: “Any 
well-dressed man who is willing to die 
himself can kill the President of the United 
States.” Of the nation’s 32 Presidents, 
three—Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley— 
were murdered while in office, and assassins 
had tried to kill Andrew Jackson, and 
Theodote and Franklin Roosevelt. 

Harry Truman, however, seemed un- 
moved by the assassination attempt; al- 
though extra guards accompanied him, he 
took his usual walk the next morning. Said 
he: “A President has to expect those 
things.” To Admiral William Leahy he 
added: “The only thing you have to worry 
about is bad luck. I never have bad luck.” 


"Give ‘em Hell, Harry" 


At week’s end, heavily guarded, Harry 
Truman flew west. He landed at Scott Air 
Force Base, Ill., gave Miss Mary Jane 
Truman a brotherly peck on the cheek. 
His Secret Service men flanked him on his 
25-mile ride to St. Louis with their hands 
near their revolvers. 

At St. Louis’ Kiel Auditorium—where 
12,000 seats were only two-thirds taken— 
Harry Truman made his one avowedly 
political speech of the campaign. The 
party put up $100,000 to broadcast it 
over 1,200 radio and 72 television stations. 

To Harry Truman the issues of the 
1950 election were clear. For all that was 
bad, the voters could blame the Republi- 
cans and the “no-good, do-nothing S8oth 
Congress.” For all that was good—the 
“smashing victory” in Korea, the prosper- 
ity of farmers, labor and businessmen— 
the voters could thank the Democratic 
Party and its boss. Any farmer, especially, 
who did not appreciate the Democrats 
should have his head examined—‘and will 
have his head examined,” he declared. 

“Give ’em hell, Harry,” someone shout- 
ed. “All right, I’m doing it,” shouted 
Harry Truman, “Go to the polls... 
vote for yourselves, vote for your future 

- vote for the Democratic ticket.” 
Then he went off to Independence, Mo. 
to follow his own advice, from there 
planned to return to Washington to hear 
how many of his fellow countrymen 
thought his advice was right. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Millionaires' Row 

Harry Truman reached down into mil- 
lionaires’ row last week to find men for 
jobs where millions are spent for worthy 
purposes. 

E. Roland Harriman, 54, son of the late 
Railroad Builder E. H. Harriman, young- 
er brother of Presidential Adviser Averell 
Harriman, was named president of the 
American Red Cross, succeeding General 
George C. Marshall, who will resign Dec. 
1. A partner in his family’s Wall Street 
banking firm (Brown Bros., Harriman), 
Yaleman (’17) Harriman is chairman of 
the board of Union Pacific Railroad, di- 
rected the 1949 Red Cross fund campaign. 

Nelson Rockefeller, 42, hard-working 
second of John D. Jr.’s five sons, long- 
time professional “good neighbor” to Lat- 
in America, accepted the chairmanship of 
the advisory board of the Administra- 
tion’s Point Four program (which pro- 
vides technical aid to underdeveloped 
countries). At his press conference, Tru- 
man said Rockefeller had agreed to be 
managing director of the Point Four pro- 
gram, but the later White House official 
announcement indicated nothing of the 
sort. Washington insiders thought that it 
was robably a slip of presidential timing, 
not tongue, believed that Rockefeller 
would eventually be eased into the top 
job, now being held by Capus M. Way- 
nick, who is on leave from his post as 
Ambassador to Nicaragua. 
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HEROES 
The High Ground 


The scene in the White House rose 
garden seemed more like a christening 
than an epilogue to bloody Iwo Jima (cas- 
ualties: dead, 5,563; wounded, 17,343). 
Colonel Justice Marion (“Jumping Joe”) 
Chambers, 42, retired Marine hero of the 
Iwo invasion, had brought along his family 
of five to watch the President loop the 
shiny, star-shaped Medal of Honor around 
Chambers’ neck. Harry Truman had hard- 
ly begun the commendation when one of 
the seven-month-old Chambers twins 
grabbed at the script, rattled it vigorously 
until restrained by a firm presidential 
hand. Then the other twin reached up for 
the President’s pocket handkerchief. But 
despite the interruptions, ex-Artilleryman 
Truman held his smile until after the cere- 
mony was over and the picture-taking be- 
gan. He read his lines seriously; the U.S. 
gives no Medals of Honor lightly. 

“Exposed to relentless hostile fire,” he 
read, “[ Chambers] coolly reorganized his 
battle-weary men, inspiring them to heroic 
efforts by his own valor and leading them 
in an attack on the critical, impregnable 
high ground from which the enemy was 
pouring an increasing volume of fire. . .” 
For eight hours on that Feb. 19, 1945, 
Jumping Joe had concentrated a lifetime's 
cunning, shrewdness and bravery on si- 
lencing the murderous Japanese guns, had 
finally been carried away under fire, blasted 
by an enemy machine gun. His was the 
431st Medal of Honor of World War II, 
the 8oth to a marine. 


ARMED FORCES 
Run for the Hills, Boys 


Two months ago, the Marines called up 
its reserve 236th Fighter Squadron. The 
officers and men, most of whom lived in 
Denver, were told they had until Nov. 13 
to wind up their civilian affairs. Warrant 
Officer John V. Cox sold his house, quit 
his job. Lieut. Jay Gardner sold his furni- 
ture, sent his wife and children off to live 
with his parents in Topeka. Lieut. Wil- 
liam Matthews trained a man to take his 
civilian job and stood by. So did the rest 
of the 152 reservists in the 236th Fighter 
Squadron. Last week a second notice came 
through: the squadron would not be 
called to active duty after all. 

For those who could not readily put 
their civilian lives back together again 
there was one possible out. The order 
from Washington said helpfully that hard- 
ship cases “could apply for and probably 
get active duty.” 

The incident was only one result of the 
armed forces’ haphazard and unfair re- 
serve program. Reaching in all directions 
for men the armed forces had grabbed 
blindly in the direction of some 2,500,000 
reservists. Thousands were called up, given 
no idea when they would get out. While 
Selective Service was deferring non-re- 
servists with dependents, reservists with 
dependents were hustled into uniform. 

Defense Secretary George Marshall was 
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MepAL WINNER CHAMBERS & FAMILY WITH ADMIRERS 
In eight hours, a lifetime’s bravery. 


trying to straighten out the snafu. He 
ordered the services 1) to make up their 
minds how many more men they will need 
in the next six months, 2) give 30 days 
notice to those who are going to be re- 
called, 3) inform all others they will not 
be mobilized for at least four months. 
He also directed that reservists should be 
kept on active duty only until volunteers 
and draftees meet manpower require- 
ments. Around the Pentagon, estimates of 


those requirements went up again last. 


week with reports of the reverses in Ko- 
rea (see WAR IN ASIA). 

George Marshall's greatest concern was 
that irreparable damage had already been 
done to the country’s reserve program. 
When reservists now on duty were re- 
leased, few of them would feel like stay- 
ing on in the services. Said a Pentagon 
officer: “After this experience, nine out of 
ten of them will run for the hills.” 


U.S. WAR CASUALTIES 


Even before the Reds’ surprise coun- 
teroffensive began, U.S. casualties in 
Korea had begun to go up again. In its 
latest weekly report, dated Oct. 27, the 
Defense Department reported 909 new 
casualties (an increase of almost 50% 
over figures released in the previous 
week), bringing total casualties for 18 
weeks of the war to 27,610 men. The 
breakdown: 


Total casualties by services: Army, 
23,987; Marines, 3,142; Navy, 284; Air 
Force, 197. 





Not Needed 


At one of the bleakest moments in the 
Korean fighting last September, the De- 
fense Department took over the 48,000- 
ton United States, standing one-third fin- 
ished at Newport News, Va. and an- 
nounced that the ship (biggest passenger 
vessel ever built in the U.S.) would be 
converted into a carrier for troops. Last 
week, without giving any reason, Defense 
Secretary George Marshall returned the 
ship to its owner, the United States Lines, 
told the line to go ahead and finish its 
$70 million dream-boat as a luxury liner. 


THE CENSUS 
Big Shuffle 


The job had taken nearly three years 
and 150,000 people. Last week it was 
done; the 1950 census was officially over. 

In ten record-breaking years, the U.S. 
had gained 19,028,086 people. All but 
four states had grown, and the increases 
in the west were gigantic; California alone 
could count 3,678,836 newcomers (more 
people than live in any one of 36 other 
states). The total U.S. population—t150,- 
697,361—was about 45 million more than 
it was in the ’20s, 90 million more than 
it was in the Gay Nineties. 

Besides its value to businessmen, econ- 
omists and government planners, the cen- 
sus will have one important political ef- 
fect. When the new 82nd Congress con- 
venes in January, the House will have 
just 15 days to decide what to do about 
it. Each state’s membership in the House 
is in proportion to its share of the U.S. 
population. The House can satisfy the 
states which have grown bigger by in- 
creasing its membership (pegged at 435 
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since 1911) or by taking away Represen- 
tatives from other states.* Nobody really 
wants to increase the size of the House; it 
is already unwieldy enough, has to limit 
debate to get things done. Probable re- 
shufflings: 

Increases in Congressmen—California, 
7; Florida, 2; one each for Maryland, 
Michigan, Texas, Virginia, Washington. 

Losses in Congressmen—Pennsylvania, 
3; Missouri, Oklahoma, New York, 2; and 
one each for Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Mississippi and Tennessee. New York’s 
delegation will still be the biggest, with 
43; California, by its gain, and Pennsyl- 
vania, by its loss, will be tied for second 
biggest, with 30 Congressmen each. 

In 1920, when the Drys controlled the 
House, they refused to reapportion be- 
cause they were afraid of losing seats to 
the Wets. It was 1929 before a law forcing 
reapportionment was pushed through, just 
before a new census would have required 
another change. 

How each state apportions its Repre- 
sentatives is left to state legislatures. In 
the past, this has touched off spectacular 
maneuvering in the states losing House 
seats, as each political party seeks to re- 
draw district lines to its own gerryman- 
dering advantage. Sometimes, when one 
party controls one house and another par- 
ty the other, a deadlock results. If a state 
losing seats has not completed redistrict- 
ing by the. next congressional election, 
all its Congressmen must be elected “at 
large.” In New York, for example, this 
would mean that every voter would have 
to vote on 43 Congressmen. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
Down the Hatch, Up the Check 


In New York City last week, associa- 
tions of tavern-owners and saloonkeepers 
called sad-faced meetings to consider the 
rising cost of beer. “I don’t think we'll be 
able to reduce the size of the glass,” said 
President Robert Degnan of the United 
Restaurant Liquor Dealers of Manhattan, 
Inc. “There wouldn’t be anything left.” 
That left only one solution—the 15¢ beer. 


Chignon or Chihuahua 


Having spent four years persuading the 
American woman to chop her hair close to 
the scalp, the capricious rulers of fashion 
(familiarly known as They) were now in- 
sisting, of course, that hair had to be 
longer. 

“One or two inches longer,” decreed the 
American Hair Design Institute. “Short, 
chopped effects and overly sleek lines 
should be avoided. . .” But that was not 
enough, To be chic, milady also had to 
deck her head with a chignon. The chignon 
(rhymes with filet mignon) is a batch of 
hair, tied, rolled or braided into shapes 
resembling a trayful of Danish pastries. It 
can be the lady’s own hair if she’s grown 


* Every state, no matter how small its popula- 
tion, gets one Representative. The balance of 
Congressional seats are allotted to the states in 
proportion to their populations. 
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it long enough, or someone else’s carefully 
matched and pinned in place. 

Bellwether's Topknot. For the short, 
chopped, overly sleek follower—or vic- 
tim—of the short-haircut style, the new 
style was a shock. Even if she moved into 
a hothouse and buried herself in Vigoro, 
she couldn’t grow a chignon of her own 
in time to be in style. By no coincidence, 
the hair stylists were ready with just what 
the lady roundheads needed: the artificial 
chignon, 

Last week the chignon, first popular in 
France in the 1830s,* was staging a tri- 
umphant comeback in Manhattan. On its 
cover, Lire had run a glamorous photo- 
graph of TV Star Faye Emerson with 
chignon. The fashion magazines were em- 
bracing the false buns, braids and curls 
with the ecstatic gushes and gurgles which 
seasonably propel new fashion twists 


Courtesy Lura de Gez 
FASHION FOR '50 
European hair is best, but it smells. + 


across the nation. And milliners were joy- 
fully proving that a whole new set of hats 
would be necessary. A really modish wom- 
an was expected to carry extra chignons 
with her (cost: $7.50 to $150 each) and 
to be ready to run the gamut, from Gib- 
son Girl curls to Marie Antoinette bird- 
cage, in one working day. 

Change, It's Wonderful. Heady from 
a 500% increase in its wig, toupee and 
false-hairpiece business, the Manhattan 
concern of Joseph Fleischer & Co. took an 
understandable position: “We are for a 
woman changing her hair as frequently as 
she changes her costumes.” Only hair 
bought from European women, said 
Fleischer experts, has the quality neces- 
sary for good chignons. The hair of Ori- 
entals is too dark and coarse; the hair of 


%* But it all began with Psyche, who did not al- 
low herself to be seen in public without her 
chignon, and gave to modern females the chignon 
style called the Psyche knot. 


American women is damaged by too much 
pampering, tinting and shampooing (all 
the things the beauty shops do to it). 
“The hair of European women is like a 
well-manured garden,” explained one of 
the Fleischers solemnly. “The quality is 
good, but sometimes it doesn’t smell too 
well.” 

The designer who claims to have 
launched the chignon fad, one Madame 
Marguerite Buck of Fashion Futures, had 
also helped promote the short haircut. 
“American women carry things to ex- 
tremes,” said she. “We didn’t expect them 
to crop all their hair off—they look like 
Chihuahuas.” The chignon, she thought, 
was the ideal answer. 

“We don’t want women to grow their 
own hair,” said Madame. “They look like 
hell while it’s growing and just about when 
it’s grown there will be a new fashion.” 


NEW YORK 
Everybody Take Shelter! 


When his parents went out one evening 
last week, leaving him alone in the fam- 
ily’s apartment in The Bronx, 23-year-old 
Stanley Gordon found himself momen- 
tarily at loose ends. But Stanley, a radio 
bug, and an interested participant in the 
Atomic Age, soon found something to do. 
He got out his tools and hooked up a 
microphone, a four-watt amplifier and an 
eight-inch loudspeaker. Then, seized with 
the kind of dreamy thirst for power which 
causes humans to throw matches into gas 
tanks or shoot fat women with BB guns, 
he leaned over and began to speak. 

“This is an Office of Civilian Defense 
sound truck,” he cried into the mike. 
“Unidentified airplanes approaching New 
York City. All residents black out. Pre- 
pare for atomic attack!” Then he turned 
up the amplifier volume, producing a 
sirenlike screaming sound. The windows 
of the Gordons’ third-floor apartment— 
like those of most of the apartments 
around it—were open. The results of his 
announcement on the teeming Bronx ex- 
ceeded Stanley's fondest expectations. 

Hundreds of men & women surged out 
into the busy street intersection below. 
Automobiles screeched to a stop and their 
drivers leaped out and searched wildly for 
refuge. “Enemy planes are now 40 miles 
away,” yelled Stanley. Then, rapidly he 
called: “Enemy planes are 30 miles away 
. . . Enemy planes are 20 miles away.” As 
the crowd milled about wildly, he advised: 
“EVERYBODY TAKE SHELTER!” 

Thinking it was time to soothe his audi- 
ence, he then announced: “All enemy 
planes have been encountered and de- 
stroyed.” But the happy ending he had 
contrived for his story did not satisfy the 
cops who burst into the apartment. They 
took him off to night court, advised the 
judge of his sins. Stanley, however, just 
couldn’t help smiling as they did. “One of 
these funny kids, eh,” intoned the judge, 
beginning to breathe hard. “‘The work- 
house,” he said. “Thirty days in the 
workhouse.” 

Stanley quit grinning. 
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INTERNATIONAL 





THE NATIONS 


NATO Stall 


General George Catlett Marshall had 
taken the chairman’s seat at the Washing- 
ton conference of NATO's defense minis- 
ters with a sense of urgency. In his brief- 
case was a comprehensive plan for the de- 
fense of Western Europe. A previous meet- 
ing of NATO’s Military Committee had 
agreed on the armed forces each country 
would contribute and on a supreme com- 
mand (Tre, Nov. 6). Equally essential 
in the American plan was a German con- 
tribution; Marshall wanted about ten 
West German divisions spread through the 
NATO force, in the ratio of one German 
to every six or seven divisions from other 
West European countries. 

Everyone had expected French fears 
and French objections to rearming the 
Germans. But no one quite expected that 
Defense Minister Jules Moch would toss 
into the parley a new, complex idea that 
went far beyond military organization into 
international politics and economics. Its 
essence: West German rearmament must 
not be above the regimental or battalion 
level, and then only within the framework 
of a West European federation, subject 
to the authority of a West European par- 
liament and based on the Schuman Plan 
for integrating the West- European coal 
& steel industry. 

In the face of this sweeping and tor- 
tuously complicated proposal, the question 
of German rearmament or even continen- 
tal defense became, for the moment, an 
idle topic of discussion, Chairman Mar- 
shall wasted no further effort, abruptly 
closed the meeting. Appointment of a su- 
preme commander for Western Europe 
was deferred. The French plan was sent 
to NATO’s Military Committee and Coun- 
cil of Deputies who will confer in London 
before month’s end. 

Plainly the French delegation did not 
share the American feeling of urgency 
in the defense of Europe. It would be at 
least nine months, they said, before prom- 
ised U.S. equipment could reach French 
divisions, so why all the rush to rearm 
the Germans? There were mounting signs 
(see below) that U.S. patience with quer- 
ulous West Europeans was wearing thin. 


Not Half Measures 

The West Germans grumped about the 
impasse in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization over German rearmament: 
“. . . Strengthens the unrest in Germany 
and gives nourishment [to the Commu- 
nists],” complained Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer. NATO’s indecision also encour- 
aged some politicking by Adenauer’s chief 
rival, Socialist Boss Kurt Schumacher, 
who demanded guarantees of German se- 
curity before Germany contributed to 
West Europe’s defense. 

U.S. High Commissioner John J. Mc- 
Cloy felt last week that it was time for 
Americans to say a word or two. In 
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the High Commission’s German-language 
Neue Zeitung appeared a blunt statement 
of the High Commission’s views. It was 
addressed both to the Germans and the 
intransigent French: 

“The American people . . . will make 
no efforts for a common defense unless 
their [European] partners value their 
freedom so high that they are willing to 
exert all their forces. Obviously, the U.S. 
will invest strong forces in Germany only 
if the Germans themselves participate in 
the defense of their country... 

“The American people are beginning to 
wonder whether Germany really prefers 
freedom to oppression when they read 
such statements as these recently made 
here—that ‘the German people are being 





E Gerd Boatz 
GERMANY’S SCHUMACHER 
The beginning of wonder. 


misused by Occupation Powers’ and ‘we 
prefer healthy people bolshevized in un- 
damaged houses rather than cripples in 
foxholes . . .’ 

“The facts today demand determined 
and decisive action, whole measures and 
not half measures. . .” 


Old Shell Game 

The U.S., British and French ambassa- 
dors were summoned last week to Mos- 
cow’s Foreign Ministry. Deputy Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko handed each a 
note. The Soviet Union, it said in effect, 
deplored the move to arm Western Ger- 
many against heavily armed Eastern Ger- 
many, supported the recent Prague Dec- 
laration for German unity on Commu- 
nist terms (Time, Oct. 30), proposed an 
immediate four-power parley. 

Most of the free world guessed that the 
Kremlin was playing the old Red shell 
game—now-you-see-peace, now-you-don't 
—sometimes called tactics of confusion. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Three Years More 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishin- 
sky had berated Trygve Lie as a U.S. 
stooge, blustered that Moscow would nev- 
er recognize an extension of the Nor- 
wegian’s term as Secretary General of the 
U.N. Undeterred by the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, the Assembly voted overwhelm- 
ingly to give Lie another three years of 
office, from Feb. 1, 1951 to Feb. 1, 1954. 

It was a sharp rebuff to the Russians, 
who had originally championed Lie, even- 
tually turned against him because he had 
sped up U.N. action in Korea. It was also 
a slapdown of the veto used by Russia to 
block a Security Council vote in favor of 
Lie (Tre, Oct. 23). The Secretary Gen- 
eral discreetly stayed at home, in Forest 
Hills, N.Y., until the Assembly finished 
the debate over him. Then he appeared at 
Flushing Meadow to voice his thanks. 

“TI understand your vote,” he said to the 
Assembly, “to be a reaffirmation . . . of 
the independence and integrity of the of- 
fice of the Secretary General . . .” Then 
he reaffirmed his own approach to U.N. 
issues: “I have worked hard during the 
last five years for conciliation of ... the 
conflicting interests that divide the world 
«+I shall continue to do so...” 


CONFERENCES 
Expertocracy 


Inside Rome’s Palazzo Barberini, the 
Committee of Foreign Ministers of the 
Council of Europe, unofficial vehicle of 
hopes for European unity, last week ap- 
proved a convention (previously passed 
by the Council’s Consultative Assembly) 
“for the protection of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms” in Europe. The 
document included a promise of freedom 
of religion, marriage, assembly, opinion, 
and freedom from arbitrary arrest and 
imprisonment, official murder, torture, 
slavery, and retroactive penal laws. 

On other-agenda items the committee's 
actions were less forthright. It sidestepped 
a decision on the Schuman plan, by pass- 
ing the buck to the six member govern- 
ments concerned. It postponed action on 
European social security, pending findings 
of a committee of “social experts.” 

The most ardent pushers for European 
unity were mildly disappointed by the 
week’s achievements. Belgium’s Paul- 
Henri Spaak, for example, said the min- 
isters were suffering from “expertocracy” 
—a tendency to throw too many matters 
back to the experts. Cried Spaak: “With 
a little audacity and more good will, 
so much more could have been accom- 
plished.” But others were glad of progress, 
however slight, toward a difficult goal. 
Said Italy’s Foreign Minister Carlo Sfor- 
za: “For the first time in a meeting of the 
Committee of Ministers I felt an atmos- 
phere of sincere understanding and the 
will to reach an agreement.” 
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WAR 





IN ASIA 





STRATEGY 


Winter War 

With shocking suddenness the U.N. vic- 
tory march in Korea was stopped, and 
hurled back. Driven from advanced posi- 
tions near the Manchurian border (see 
below), U.N. troops settled grimly to 
holding a defense line which in some places 
was only 45 miles north of Pyongyang. 
Generals who two weeks before had prom- 
ised to have their forces on the Yalu 
River in a matter of days now discussed 
a “winter war.” Said one U.S. officer grim- 
ly: “I think we can hold them.” 

“Alien Forces.’ How had a seemingly 
sure victory been snatched from the 
U.N.’s grasp? The first official explanation 
came in a communiqué issued last week 
by Douglas MacArthur. The supreme 
commander accused “the Communists” of 
sending “alien Communist forces” across 
the Yalu River and of concentrating pos- 
sible reinforcements behind the “privi- 
leged sanctuary” of the Manchurian bor- 
der. Said he: “While the North Korean 
forces with which we were initially en- 
gaged have been destroyed or rendered 
impotent . . . a new and fresh army now 
faces us, backed up by a possibility of 
large alien reserves and adequate supply 
within easy reach to the enemy but be- 
yond the limits of our present sphere of 
military action.” 

This week, in a report to the U.N., 
MacArthur was more specific. He listed 
six instances of anti-aircraft fire from the 
Manchurian side of the Yalu River on 
U.N. planes; the intervention of Chinese 
Communist combat units, totaling 7,500 
troops, north of Hamhung and south of 
the Suiho Dam; and the information from 
captured Chinese Red Army men of other 
units in action. The Supreme Command- 
er’s clipped conclusion: “[These] are mat- 





ters which it is incumbent upon me to 
bring at once to the attention of the 
United Nations.” 

What happened next depended chiefly 
on the Chinese Communist government. 
The enemy forces now in Korea appeared 
strong enough to fight a campaign through 
Korea’s bitter winter. If the Chinese sent 
more reinforcements piecemeal into North 
Korea, the campaign would be even long- 
er. If they sent large forces, a full-scale 
war between China and the U.N. army 
might result. If the estimated 300,000 
Chinese troops now in Manchuria crossed 
the Yalu into Korea, outnumbered U.N. 
forces might well be driven back below 
the 38th parallel. 

World War Ill? Partial, unadmitted 
intervention would have some advantages 
in Chinese eyes. It might serve to protect 
the great Yalu River power dams (see 
map) from which Manchuria draws elec- 
tric power for its factories. It might save 
face for the Communists in Asia, might 
prevent the U.N. from creating a stable, 
anti-Communist nation on China’s bor- 
ders. It would surely profit the U.S.S.R. 
which would be delighted to see U.S. 
energies drained by a long Asian war. 

Last week the front pages of Red Chi- 
na’s newspapers blossomed with “popu- 
lar demands” that the Chinese army push 
the “U.S. imperialists” out of Korea. So 
far the U.N. had treated the belligerent 
Peking regime with anxious forbearance, 
and a turn-the-other-cheek mildness. But 
if Communist troops and aircraft contin- 
ued to cross the border, sooner or later 
there would be no choice for the U.N. 
command except to blow up the Yalu 
River dams and bridges, to bomb airfields 
and troop concentrations in Manchuria. 

In such a choice, the threat would be 
a new and greater war, perhaps a World 
War. 


Associated Press 


Cutest Communist Troops CAPTURED IN KorEA 
How long would the other cheek be turned? 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 
"Do Not Josephine!" 


In northwest Korea last week, an air- 
ground liaison officer attached to the U.S. 
24th Division gave a nervous laugh as he 
listened to the radio chatter of Mustang 
pilots overhead. “Do not Josephine,” the 
pilots cautioned one another. “Do not 
Josephine!” In Air Force parlance, “Do 
not Josephine” means “Don’t use up all 
your ammunition on ground targets; you 
may need it to fight your way home.” 

Barrage in Chinese. Throughout Korea 
U.N, troops had abandoned the easy opti- 
mism of previous weeks. U.N. pilots who 
had long had the air almost to themselves 
were meeting increasing numbers of Yak 
fighters. Last week they had their first 
brushes with enemy jets coming from 
north of the Yalu—Soviet MIG-15s with 
swept-back wings and a speed of 600 miles 
an hour. Ground troops faced enemy 
units heavily equipped with tanks, auto- 
matic weapons, 76-mm. howitzers and 
multiple rocket launchers like the Russian 
“Katushas” of World War II. The men 
who handled the weapons displayed skill 
and high morale. Said one G.I. last week: 
“Those guys who hit us last night are the 
best we've run up against in Korea.” 

General MacArthur’s headquarters esti- 
mated that the Reds were using twelve 
divisions and five independent brigades in 
North Korea. Some of these were prob- 
ably remnants of North Korean forces 
defeated farther south, and others might 
be “ghost units,” i.e., North Koreans held 
in reserve since the beginning of the war 
and never before met by U.N. forces. But 
many of the enemy troops were Chinese 
Communists. Nobody knew just how 
many Chinese had crossed the frontier, 
but in northwest Korea Eighth Army 
Headquarters had identified Chinese army 
units equivalent in strength to two Chi- 
nese divisions, and in the northeast two 
more Chinese regiments had been firmly 
identified. Over their loudspeakers U.N. 
front-line propaganda crews had begun to 
barrage the enemy with speeches in Chi- 
nese as well as Korean. 

Red Buzz Saw. Whether Chinese or 
Korean, the enemy had succeeded in 
breaking up a triumphant U.N. offensive, 
by midweek was harrying U.N. defenses. 
In the northwest powerful Red units had 
driven southwest from the Manchurian 
border to Unsan, 70 miles north of Pyong- 
yang. Four overextended R.O.K. divisions 
—the rst, 6th, 7th and 8th—crumpled or 
were chopped up piecemeal in the Red 
attack. The enemy seemed to be trying to 
break the U.N. line below Unsan, then 
drive west along the Chongchon River 
to the coast. 

To prevent this, U.N. commanders sent 
the U.S. 1st Cavalry Division racing to- 
ward Unsan to bolster the sagging R.O.K. 
units. At Unsan the cavalrymen ran into 
a Red buzz saw (see below). One field 
hospital south of Unsan treated more than 
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500 U.S. casualties in a single day. But, 
though badly cut up, the rst Cavalry Di- 
vision averted a Communist breakthrough 
—at least for the time being. 

Burning Mountains. Southwest of Un- 
san, the wheeling Red offensive carried to 
within 15 miles of Sinanju, a vital U.N. 
transportation and supply center, and 
threatened both the rear and right flank 
of the U.S. 24th Infantry Division. The 
24th, which had pushed one spearhead to 
within 14 miles of the mouth of the Yalu 
River, promptly pulled back nearly 50 
miles to the west coast town of Chongju. 

The U.N. “tactical withdrawals” were 
made in an effort to establish a firm de- 
fense line in the west running along the 
Chongchon and Kuryong Rivers. To 
strengthen this line, the U.S. 2nd Infantry 
Division was hurried north and thrown 
into positions along the Chongchon River, 
By week’s end the new defense positions 
had not yet been subjected to an all-out 
Red attack. But large supply trains from 
Manchuria had been sighted, and Com- 
munists were massing north of Chongju. 

Dangerous Reservoir. In northeastern 
Korea, where there was no easily defined 
front, the battle seemed to be everywhere 
at once. Elements of the R.O.K. 3rd Di- 
vision in the Pujon Reservoir area had 
been cut off from their base. A strong Red 
force had slipped in behind two Marine 
battalions driving northwest from Ham- 
hung toward the Changjin Reservoir, and 
had thrown a roadblock across the Ma- 
rines’ only line of communication, Hit 
both behind and before, the Marines were 
raked with mortars and small arms fire. 

The Marines finally managed to re- 
open the lines to their bases. But intelli- 
gence officers reported that the Commu- 
nists were continuing to build up strength 
near the Changjin Reservoir despite heavy 
U.N. air attacks. And 20 miles above their 
east coast base at Iwon, advanced ele- 
ments of the U.S. 7th Infantry Division 
won a bitter battle for a snowy mountain 
pass—only to discover that Red troops 
had cut in behind them 35 miles to the 
rear. While 7th Division reinforcements 
battled the Reds, the Communist spear- 
head got its supplies by air drop. 
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At week’s end U.N. commanders in Ko- 
rea were still worried and U.N. troops 
were melancholy. Troopers of the rst 
Cavalry Division, who had hoped to lead 
an Armistice Day victory parade in Tokyo, 
instead took up defensive positions, fearing 
a repetition of the savage actions they had 
fought in the days of the Pusan perim- 
eter. Farther west, a column of U.S. in- 
fantry slogged south down a coastal road 
toward the new defense lines. Their com- 
mander stared glumly at half a dozen 
burned-out Russian tanks and a pile of 
land mines which his engineers had dug up 
a few days earlier. Said he: “Three men 
died to get this stretch. It will be tough to 
come back the next time.” 


Crazy Horse Rides Again 

Few men now with the U.S. 1st Cavalry 
Division were in the outfit when it sadly 
traded its horses for trucks and tanks 
eight years ago. But today’s troopers, 
though most of them have never strad- 
dled a horse, still cherish traditions of the 
days of boots & saddles and of dashing 
General George Custer,* who once com- 
manded the division’s famed 7th Cavalry 
Regiment. 

“Someone Woke Me." Last week the 
past seemed to rise up and haunt the cav- 
alrymen. On its way to bolster up crum- 
bling R.O.K. forces in northwest Korea, 
the division’s 8th Regiment dug in for the 
night near Unsan, 80 miles north of Pyong- 
yang. When morning came, the few troop- 
ers who were awake could not believe their 
ears. Said Pfc. Henry Tapper: “Someone 
woke me up and asked me if I could hear 
horses on the gallop. I couldn’t hear any- 
thing, but then bugles started playing, far 
away.” Pfc. William O’Rama, who was sit- 
ting in a machine-gun emplacement, heard 
the bugles, too—“very faint like.” 


% The 7th still marches to the tune of Gerry 
Owen, a drinking song whose lilting melody 
strongly resembles The Campbells Are Coming, 
Custer, then a lieutenant colonel of cavalry, 
chose Garry Owen as the regimental march of 
the 7th soon after the regiment was organized 
in 1866, heard it for the last time just before 
the 7th rode off in 1876—to massacre by Chief 
Crazy Horse’s Sioux on the Little Big Horn. 
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Sitting in a battalion command post, 
Lieut. W.C. Hill thought he was dreaming. 
“T heard a bugler . . . and the beat of 
horses’ hooves in the distance. Then, as 
though they came out of a burst of smoke, 
shadowy figures started shooting and bay- 
oneting everybody they could find.” 

The infiltrating Red force, probably Chi- 
nese, achieved complete surprise. O'Rama 
and his buddies were still talking about the 
bugles “when a hand grenade was thrown 
into our hole.” Some cavalryman thonght 
their attackers were insane. Said a U.S. 
sergeant: “They would stand right up in 
front of you laughing to beat hell.” 

"We All Started Running." At first the 
cavalrymen offered no organized resist- 
ance. Said one trooper: “I couldn't see 
anything until a tank came along. I climbed 
on and fell off three times or was pulled 
off by others trying to get on. Then the 
tank burst into flames and we all started 
running.” Most of the men who escaped 
the confused, swirling battle swam the icy 
Kuryong River, fled to Ipsok, a village 
nine miles south of Unsan. 

Late that afternoon tank radios came 
on the air from the ambush area, informed 
Division Headquarters that nearly 800 
troopers were still holding out, trapped on 
a ridge near Unsan. Helicopters flew in 
to them, brought out 20 of the most seri- 
ously wounded. Twice, 1st Cavalry Divi- 
sion reinforcements tried to break through 
to the trapped remnants, but each time 
the relief columns ran into “stone-wall” 
resistance, 

More than twelve hours after the at- 
tack, the relief columns gave up. By that 
time more than 500 cavalrymen had fil- 
tered through the Red lines to safety. To 
the men still on the ridge went orders to 
get out as best they could. 

Next day a U.S. I Corps spokesman ad- 
mitted that the Reds had captured 13 
U.S. tanks, announced that 500 cavalry- 
men must be considered dead or cap- 
tured. Said one newsman conservatively: 
“It is probably the most costly battle 
U.S. forces have fought north of the 38th 
parallel.” A bitter cavalry officer gave a 
more exact description: “It was a massa- 
cre like the one which hit Custer.” 
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Kim It Sunc & Comrapes* 
Also, men with green hatbands. 


THE ENEMY 
Carrots and Radishes 


In North Korea the U.S. and its allies 
have routed a Communist government 
which once ruled 9,000,000 people. Here, 
for the first time, the free world could 
make an on-the-spot study of the results 
of years of Communist rule, and discover 
what must be done and what undone if 
liberation is to win the lasting approval of 
the liberated. Last week in the former 
Communist capital of Pyongyang, TIME 
Correspondent Dwight Martin looked for 
the lessons which U.N. liberators might 
learn from the pattern of Russian rule in 
North Korea. His report: 


ITHIN hours after the first Russian 

troops had entered Pyongyang in Sep- 
tember 1945, nearly every billboard and 
wall space in the city was plastered with 
effective, brightly colored posters extoll- 
ing the military and civil virtues of the 
Soviet Union. In every section of the city 
(pop. 300,000), Russian-trained Korean 
agitators hammered home the same ideas 
from soapboxes and sound trucks. Within 
a few days Pyongyang’s Peony Point Park 
had been named Molotov Park, the Tae- 
dong River had become the Lenin River, 
and Bell Road, the city’s main thorough- 
fare, had been renamed Stalin Street. 

At first the people of Pyongyang had 
little reason for resentment. Besides post- 
ers, sound trucks and propaganda squads, 
the Russians also brought with them care- 
fully trained cadres of civilian political 
officers. These functionaries, most of them 
Russian-indoctrinated Koreans, had their 
offices set up only 48 hours after their ar- 
rival, and the offices really worked. There 
was little hunger in Pyongyang, because 
the Russians got rice into the city prompt- 
ly and distributed it as fairly as possible. 
The Russians also insisted that their mil- 
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itary government would last only so long 
as it took to set up an independent “peo- 
ple’s government” run by Koreans for 
Koreans. But in the end, what the North 
Koreans got was a government run by the 
Russians for the Russians. 

New Houses & Long Hair. La Sung 
Duk is 59 years old and an elder in Pyong- 
yang’s West Gate Presbyterian Church. 
Elder La met his first Russian in Septem- 
ber 1945. The Russian was a cheerful, 
blond young soldier, and he asked Elder 
La’s help in haggling for an apple with a 
fruit vendor. Elder La tried to ask the 
soldier the meaning of the green hatbands 
worn by some of the Russian officers, but 
he couldn’t seem to make the soldier 
understand his question. 

Elder La began to notice the men with 
the green hatbands again when Kim Il 
Sung set up the Democratic People’s 
Republic of North Korea and installed a 
new national police chief. The difference 
was that now the men with the green hat- 
bands were Koreans instead of Russians. 

The new chief of the green hatbands 
was Park II] Woo, a tall man who wore his 
hair long in the fashion that Koreans call 
a “high collar cut.” Kim Il Sung and Park 
Il Woo lived in downtown Pyongyang for 
a while, but soon they moved up into 
Ocean Village, the old Presbyterian mis- 
sionary compound. Here their American- 
style red brick houses were next door to 
the residence of General Terenty Shtykov, 
who called himself the Soviet ambassador 
but was, in fact, Russian governor of 
North Korea. This move did not escape 
the attention of Pyongyang’s 50,000 
Christians, but the other 83% of the 
city’s population didn’t seem to notice it. 


% Kim Doo Bong, chairman of the assembly’s 
presidium; Kim Tl Sung; Kuo Mo-jo, leader of 
the Red Chinese delegation to North Korea; 
General Terenty Shtykov, Soviet ambassador to 
North Korea. 


Cultural Clubs & Stewards. Some of 
Pyongyang’s Christians think that the 
reason such changes passed unnoticed was 
that Kim I] Sung and his friends had giv- 
en almost everybody something to do. The 
workers in the city’s shoe and textile fac- 
tories now had labor unions and an eight- 
hour day. For the intellectuals there was 
an imposing collection of Russian cultural 
clubs, Russian friendship societies and 
Russian-Korean study circles. It was true 
that the workers’ salaries didn’t buy as 
much as they had before, and the labor 
union stewards were appointed by the 
government, but to people who had had 
neither unions nor stewards before, it 
made little difference. 

Elder La and his friends, however, were 
beginning to take a lot more interest in 
the activities of the men in the green hat- 
bands. As chief of the national police, 
Park Il Woo had abolished Pyongyang’s 
good Chinese restaurants and kesan (gei- 
sha) houses. As Minister of the Interior, 
he dealt with the city’s private schools, 
factories and stores. He also found time 
to take note of some of Elder La’s Chris- 
tian colleagues. 

The first to go was Cha Choi II, an ath- 
letic coach at the Boys’ Christian Acad- 
emy. He was picked up by the green 
hatbands in the spring of 1946, and his 
neighbors never heard of him again. Next 
were Kim Wha Sik, pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Kim In Choon, 
president of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, and Kang Yi Hong, secretary 
of the Pyongyang Y.M.C.A. 

The Koreans had become used to ar- 
bitrary arrests under the Japanese. But 
there was a difference between the Japa- 
nese and the Russians. Under the Rus- 
sians no one dared ask whether a missing 
person had, in fact, been arrested. The 
people of Pyongyang found themselves 
repeating over & over a phrase familiar to 
all Germans a decade before. In Korean 
the phrase is hang bong pul myung— 
address unknown. 

Active & Passive. Not all of Pyong- 
yang’s Christians were opposed to the 
Communist oppression. Many of them— 
probably 30% to 40%—cooperated at 
least passively with Kim Il Sung’s Rus- 
sian-run regime. Real anti-Communists 
had a system of vegetable classification 
for degrees of collaboration. Active Com- 
munists were called “carrots”; passive 
supporters of the government were known 
as “radishes,” and genuine anti-Commu- 
nists simply as “the white ones.” 

One prominent Christian, Kang Nyang 
Ook, was a “carrot” from the start. Kang, 
pastor of the High Place Presbyterian 
Church and an old teacher of Kim Il 
Sung’s, organized the Christian People’s 
Association, preached regularly on the 
evils of U.S. imperialism and the blessings 
of Soviet democracy. He gathered quite a 
following, and continued to have one even 
after some of the “white ones” threw a 
grenade into his house, killing his eldest 
son and two visiting pastors. 

Elder La thinks he knows the reason for 
the comparative lack of opposition to the 
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Communists. “These Russians,” he re- 
peats, “gave the people something to do.” 
While Park Il Woo's security police were 
busy pumping bullets into the necks of 
Pyongyang’s leading Christian “white 
ones,” his People’s Building Administra- 
tion was busy throwing up large, Russian- 
style housing developments for Commu- 
nist Party members. Between 1947 and 
1950 the price of rice in Pyongyang al- 
most quadrupled. “Every time the price 
of rice went up another ten won,” said a 
Pyongyang “radish” last week, “the gov- 
ernment would announce a new housing 
project, a new hospital plan or a new 
wing for Kim I! Sung University. This 
may have been very poor economics, but 
for most of our people who have never 
heard of economics anyway, it was ex- 
cellent psychology.” 

Trucks & a Teacher, Last week, two 
weeks after Pyongyang’s liberation from 
the dual rule of the Russians and Kim II 
Sung, the people of the city had nothing 
to do, In the city hall, a former school- 
teacher went falteringly about the busi- 
ness of pretending he was mayor. Two 
rickety sound trucks wheezed about the 
streets alternately playing martial music 
and exhorting the citizenry to get their 
city running again. But there was no evi- 
dence that anyone in town had any idea 
of what to do next or how to do it. Al- 
most everyone who had held a position of 
responsibility before the liberation had 
fled north with the Communists. 

The improvised Provisional City Coun- 
cil, appointed during the first days of lib- 
eration, was still nominally in office, but 
the real work of running the city was in 
the hands of bluff, vigorous U.S. Colonel 
Charles R. Munske. Colonel Munske 
makes it clear that he is not in Pyongyang 
as a military governor. He is commander 
of a U.S. Civil Assistance Team, which 
seems to be the title given by the U.S. 
Army to a military government unit 
whose existence it doesn’t want to admit. 

Munske is a highly capable adminis- 
trator, but he and his staff of four are 
battling against heavy odds. The city was 
almost completely looted of rice during 
the first few days after liberation, and 
still has no functioning rice-distributing 
system. Munske thinks there are fairly 
large stores of rice in some outlying towns, 
but he has no trucks to bring them in. 

Politics & the Police. Like that of all 
U.S. military government officers in North 
Korea, Munske’s work is complicated by 
a high-level snafu. U.S. Civil Assistance 
Teams have been given no clearly defined 
political objectives, and each team is the- 
oretically responsible only to the U.S. 
tactical commander in its area. In the 
Pyongyang area the 187th Airborne Regi- 
mental Combat Team is trying to set up 
local administration in the small com- 
munities around the city. The airborne 
officers are working hard, but they are not 
trained for the work, and it seems doubt- 
ful that their efforts will have any lasting 
effect. 

The appalling fact is that, although the 
U.S. and U.N. have known from the start 
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what North Korea’s political problems 
would be, we have come in almost com- 
pletely unprepared to deal with them. 
Perhaps things will improve in time, but 
meanwhile the people of Pyongyang and 
of the rest of North Korea are dreadfully 
confused. 

Outside of Pyongyang’s City Hall last 
week a young man with a jitterbug hair- 
cut tried to start a conversation with me. 
I asked my interpreter what the jitterbug 
wanted. Said the interpreter: “He says he 
wants rice, and that he will do anything 
you want him to do if you will give him 
some.” I told the interpreter to tell the 
young man that I didn’t have any rice, 
but that if he waited there, perhaps some- 
one might come along who could give 
him some. If he waited there long enough, 
someone might even come along and give 
him something to do. Or perhaps a whole 
hatful of people would come along, all of 
them trying to tell him what to do. If the 
young man had a long memory, it may 
well have occurred to him that things 
weren't this way under the Russians. 


DANGER ZONES 
Marx v. Buddha 


As the Chinese Reds toiled last week 
across Tibet’s forbidding, wind-scoured 
glacial plateau, their press & radio for the 
first time reported how they had prepared 
the blow. 

Under General Liu Po-cheng (“The 
One-Eyed Dragon’), boss of Southwest 
China, the campaign was begun a year ago 
with drilling of troops in mountain war- 
fare and of party commissars in the Tibet- 
an tongue and customs. On Oct. 7 the 
advance got under way. Each soldier car- 
ried 100 Ibs. of arms and rice. Other sup- 
plies were loaded on truck and yak cara- 
vans. Pontoon bridges were laid across 
treacherously rapid rivers. 
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In four days the invaders reached Ning- 
ching, where a Tibetan border regiment 
defected in what appears to have been the 
commissars’ first tactical triumph. On Oct. 
19 the combat troops “annihilated” 4,000 
Tibetans at Chamdo, a citadel 400 miles 
east of Lhasa, Tibet’s capital. From 
Chamdo on, they had no real opposition 
except from the rugged terrain and rari- 
fied air on the “roof of the world.” By 
week’s end the One-Eyed Dragon was re- 
ported five days’ march from the Tibet- 
an capital. 

In Lhasa’s golden-roofed lamaseries, the 
Buddhist theocrats who have ruled Tibet's 
3,000,000 people spun their prayerwheels. 
consulted ancient oracles, conferred. For 
the non-Communist world, the sole source 
of news from the capital was the radio 
transmitter of the Indian agent stationed 
there. For seven days it was silent, and 
the rumor rose that a pro-appeasement 
lamasery revolution had unseated the 
young (16) Dalai Lama. Then the wire- 
less spoke again, “Extreme worry,” it re- 
ported, gripped the Tibetans. The Dalai 
Lama and his Regent, Takta Rimpoche, 
must soon choose one of three courses: 
flight across the southern border, diehard 
resistance at home, or a deal with the 
Communist invaders. 

Since India would not go beyond indig- 
nant remonstrance with Peking (see be- 
low), some Tibetans talked of an appeal 
to the U.N. So far, the only outside help 
came from Calcutta. There a group of 
lamas staged a week-long, nonstop recita- 
tion of Buddhist scriptures and prayers 
for peace. They then paraded through the 
streets beating drums, blowing 15-foot- 
long conches, and sprinkling holy water 
on the faithful. 


More in Sorrow 

Like a man wronged by a trusted friend, 
India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
last week released the texts of a sad little 
three-note exchange with Chinese Com- 
munist Leader Mao Tse-tung on the sub- 
ject of Tibet. 

Nehru had earnestly championed Chi- 
na’s Red regime, urged a seat for it in the 
U.N. and offered himself as mediator be- 
tween East and West. It pained and jolted 
the pandit that Communist Mao had re- 
paid him in typical Communist coin. In 
his first reaction to the invasion on Oct. 
26, Nehru had expressed “surprise and 
regret” and recalled Chinese assurances 
that the Tibetan problem would be set- 
tled peaceably. 

Mao’s reply, in brusque and insulting 
language, declared Tibet an integral part 
of China and alleged India’s interest was 
foreign-inspired. Warned Mao: “No for- 
eign interference will be tolerated.” The 
Indian Prime Minister expressed “amaze- 
ment” at China’s allegations. “At no 
time,” Nehru said in reply, “has any for- 
eign influence been brought to bear upon 
India in regard to Tibet.” The Red attack 
against a “peaceful people,” said Nehru in 
his best progressive school manner, had 
“greatly added to the tensions of the world 
and to the drift towards general war.” 
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ETHUSELAH is dead. In Shaw goes the last of the Vic- 
torian prophets, the last of the long line of young beards 
who became the great, bearded old gentlemen. Yet, in impor- 
tant ways, Shaw had no connection with the rgth Century at 
all. He was really a man of the 18th Century, closer to Vol- 
taire and Swift than to Marx and Morris. The Anglo-Ireland 
of 1856, when he was born, was an ossified 18th Century soci- 
ety. It was elegant yet genteel; it was ruled by the blistering 
aristocratic candor and the simple aristocratic naivety; it was 
naturally irreverent, as aristocratic societies are; it was liber- 
tine in word, but preserved the trite, conventional and charm- 
ing copybook morality of the 18th Century in action. When 
he died, Shaw was really a hundred years older than his ad- 
mitted age, as sweet and prim and gentle as anyone out of 
Goldsmith. 

Inside this prosaic moral crust, the Anglo-Irish have always 
carried a defiant spirit. The high point of the Irish genius is 
reached in pure, disinterested destructiveness, and of that 
Shaw was the supreme intellectual embodiment in his time 
and the eager heir of Swift. It is important to note, however, 
that this destructiveness is mainly directed at sitting birds; 
the war of 1914 may have come at an awkward time in Shaw’s 
life as an artist—he was 58—but once the world began to 
destroy itself, Shaw’s destructiveness was outdone, he made 
crazy and unhappy attempts to outpace it, and as an artist or 
teacher ceased to have much to say. Assimilated by the mid- 
dle-aged, he had no spell for the young in politics and as an 
artist he influenced no one. There remained only his réclame, 
perhaps his most remarkable achievement—his unique stage 
personality remained sharp, sagacious and dazzling; the de- 
lightful vanity of his genius kept the limelight till the last. 

Shaw had an inspired instinct for success; innate prudence 
combined shrewdly with presumption in getting it. Emigration 
to a duller and richer civilization than his own he saw was the 
only safe thing for a man who found destructiveness so exhil- 
arating. It was the only sure escape from Irish melancholy and 
cynicism. In Victorian England, the young Shaw found enough 
to last him a lifetime. As a middle-class individualist of the 
highest power, who believed that poverty was a crime, who 
married a rich and intelligent wife and made a fortune which 
could be compared with that of any Undershaft, Shaw was an 
ambiguous socialist: his intellect was totally engaged; his 
whole life (as Trotsky suspected) was not. The device of the 
Superman, the super-intellect, the Life Force, was his escape 
from the determinism of Marx and it coincided with his native, 
18th Century taste for despots. 

The charm of it all for Shaw himself was that the English 
always survived his attacks and came back for more. They 
earned his lasting respect by paying him handsomely for it and 
then, by turning Fabian as he had urged, diddling him out of 
his savings and earnings at the rate of 19/6 in the £, plus the 
Death Duties. In Ireland, he might have been reduced to the 
alcoholism which had frightened him as a child in the life of 
his father. And there was a second strain of Irish genius which 
can be developed to a higher pitch outside that country: the 
role of the stage-Irishman. Whenever that genius has submit- 
ted to the discipline of the theater, it has been irresistible. Be- 
hind Shaw the dramatist were Goldsmith, Sheridan and Wilde. 


HE early danger in Shaw’s career was that he would be- 

come a dilettante—the famous jaeger suit, the Norfolk 
jacket and knickerbockers, the diabolical twist to the eye- 
brows and, later on, the dinner jacket into which he changed 
every evening during the war, when no one wore such a gar- 
ment, are obdurate vestiges of dandyism. But the shocking 
London of the ’7os was too much for the genteel and moral 
Irish Protestant, who had worked as an accountant and 
claimed to be kin to a baronet. He heard the Biblical and war- 
like voice of Marx. Its despotic sound, its subversiveness, its 
talk of the continuous war of classes, its protest against pov- 
erty, the passion of its economics, lastingly moved Shaw, for 
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he was poor, came from an oppressed nation, had lost his reli- 
gious faith, and was in need of a weapon and a role. 

The great Irish evil, which all Irishmen fear, is romanticism; 
Shaw’s conversion was real enough, but common sense, sanity, 
shrewdness, the practical were the Shavian aims. He was nei- 
ther a visionary nor a crank; but rather, in the manner of 
Swift—though far more successful in his mission to the Eng- 
lish—a negotiator. By eloquent attack, irony, laughter, bounce, 
by the intrigue of words and a wit that cut everything to rib- 
bons, in a prose so clear, fast and pure that it was like a 
charmer’s music to the snake, Shaw hypnotized England. Peo- 
ple became Socialists without knowing it even while they were 
denouncing Shaw as a mountebank and a playboy. Trotsky 
lamented that Shaw was a good man fallen among Fabians. 
But Shaw knew his Englishman and loved him, as the stinging 
fly loves the thick hide it farsightedly chooses as a safe home 
for its eggs. 

What Trotsky really lamented was that Shaw was not a cru- 
sader or a fanatic. Others have complained that he was neither 
a philosopher nor a political thinker of any substance. Shaw's 
great vanity as an artist—and he was an artist above all— 
enabled him to agree with double-edged modesty with his crit- 
ics. He often spoke, truly, of his poor education. He observed 
with real humility the learning and the passion of the Webbs, 
whom he worshipped. It was a kind of modesty when he boast- 
ed of his brilliance and genius; because (if it can be put this 
way ) brilliance and genius were all he had. And he knew their 
nature: he had the penetrating comic genius. He was expert, as 
the comic genius is, in absurd juxtapositions and non sequiturs. 
His prose is made of sentences which have less and less to do 
with the preceding ones; each is a fresh beginning, fresh with 
new, vivid effrontery and traveling away from the point, like 
the words of an incurable but dazzling talker who is intoxi- 
cated by his own flow. 

The result is that the reader or audience sooner or later falls 
into the boredom of the over-stimulated. If Arms and the 
Man, Candida, The Man of Destiny, John Bull’s Other Island, 
Major Barbara, Pygmalion and possibly You Never Can Tell 
are excepted, the law of diminishing returns begins to work 
halfway through his plays. There are wonderful moments in 
Man and Superman and St. Joan, but comedy, or in the last 
case, tragedy, degenerate into the Jongueurs of debate; farce 
becomes crude. Devastating in his ability to talk on both sides 
of the question and to cap or sink his own arguments, Shaw 
damps us because he talks his way back to the status quo, and 
leaves the impression that all he has had to say has only verbal 
importance. We are back where we started. 


HE failure in feeling was noticed by the earliest critics of 

Shaw. William Archer said of his characters that instead 
of blood “a kind of sour whey” flowed in their veins. The fact 
is that anger and indignation—the most intellectual of our 
emotions—were alone portrayed successfully; the laughing 
anger of Shaw must be compared to Voltaire’s. The brief 
poetical passages in John Bull's Other Island are the poorest 
sentimentality; even the saintly figure of Father Keegan in 
that play occasionally arouses shyness. In St. Joan the pathos 
is commonplace and the mysticism embarrassing. Shaw hardly 
goes deeper than the sentiment—pure though it is with the 
curious Irish purity—of the philanderer; and philanderers of 
either sex make the mistake of crediting the opposite sex with 
their own characteristics. Shaw’s lovers do not test each 
other’s hearts, but only their wills. They are adroit in the 
campaigns worked up by the mental affections; they are 
trained in that military sense of love one sees also in Sheridan, 
in seeking out the strategy of character. There is no hate in 
this love and no fear either; it is neutral. 

All this was a brilliant device for dramatizing feminism and 
the new women—one might say Shaw emancipated women 
and Wells emancipated men—but the emancipation soon ap- 
peared to cover a superficial part of life; the doctrine was to 
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lead to a serious nutritional deficiency when he described the 
spiritual passions, as in St. Joan and in his religious theoriz- 
ings. On these he is as dry and flat as a biscuit. 

Chesterton accused Shaw of the gloom of a general Puri- 
tanism, and this naturally rankled. The weakness of the Puritan, 
especially of the Shavian kind, is his dangerous levity and 
cheerfulness, the merry, practical streak which evades the un- 
governable tumult of feeling. The theory that the Life Force 
was driving on and on was felt by his audiences to be an 
escape from the crucifying emotional matter of the gains and 
losses. One more dazzling Irishman had talked himself out of 
life into the heavens like a whizzing rocket and had come down 
dead and extinct like the stick. One more superbly agile lizard 
had lived off its own tail, consumed itself and come back to 
exactly what it was before. 

Exasperated critics frequently took the failure of feeling 
further and said that Shaw’s characters were unreal, that they 
were no more than walking arguments. This is a half-truth, 
though it is a fact that Shaw did not believe in character for 
its own sake. Few Victorian writers did. His eye for the mid- 
dle-class milieu was perfect. He knew exactly the values 
beneath the humbug and was only rash in assuming that men 
and women can live without it. Candida is an excellent por- 
trait of a woman and so is the delightful Major Barbara. The 
theater, and comedy above all, has always dealt in types; the 
sentimental Englishman and the disillusioned Irishman in 
John Bull’s Other Island are brilliantly observed. The political 
characters in St. Joan are a triumph of irreverent dialectic and 
penetrating understanding. 

The economic view was as rewarding an approach to the 
anatomy of character itself as the now fashionable psychologi- 
cal approach. His young men have the assertiveness of youth 
itself, their vanity is perfect. His masterful or stupid middle- 
aged women are a special excellence, and so are his pompous 
fathers. Undershaft is convincing as a human being. A very 
vain man, Shaw was a connoisseur of vanities and his collec- 
tion is not wounding or disheartening—as it is, say, in smaller 
writers like Maugham—largely because Shaw is warmed by 
the fire of a natural affinity. Only a clumsiness of plot—Shaw 
was not a natural plot-maker, but a reckless piler on of the 
grotesque for satirical reasons—distorts the focus in which 
character is seen. The clear failures are his Cockneys; they are 
a Dubliner’s caricatures of a character too subtle for him. 


N his public career Shaw continued the art of saying the 

last word, which was his making as a supreme pamphleteer. 
As a music critic his levity maddened and refreshed. In dra- 
matic criticism he was more solid, went down to fundamentals, 
and this part of his work, dense with experience, is bound 
to survive, however fashion affects the plays. 

The 1914 war was a profound shock to Shaw’s comic genius 
and his optimism. Heartbreak House appeared to many as a 
confusion. The disillusion with the failures of the Labor gov- 
ernment, in which the Webbs and many of his Fabian friends 
served, turned Shaw back to his own inherited responses. The 
old 18th Century taste for autocrats revived. So Mussolini was 
admired, Hitler was given a hand and Stalin was exalted. Their 
virtue was that they were practical. Shaw appeared to agree 
with the scientists that what succeeds is good and he had been 
careful, as a Marxist, to say that capitalism had been good in 
the days when it succeeded. Failure, like poverty, had always 
been the Shavian crime. The only failure he seems to have 
been proud of was his own failure to earn more than £6 by 
novels and casual writing before he was 40. To the hostile, 
Shaw’s trotting to Moscow and his defense of tyrants seemed 
a mixture of cynicism, contemptible prudence, and an old 
mountebank’s determination to keep in the limelight; a degen- 
eration from the noble pages of The Intelligent Woman’s Guide. 

More virtuous than Voltaire—he was the good man’s Vol- 
taire—Shaw was no more free than the Frenchman from the 
irresponsibility of a chaotically lucid mind which changed the 
focus too fast for his own eye. The age of Swift, to which 
Shaw historically and spiritually belonged, believed in author- 
ity; it believed that the moral was the practical; it was worldly, 
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though without huge wealth; it believed in the beatitude of 
the conventional. It managed to believe in these things and at 
the same time to preach revolution in the name of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. Victorian practicality meant the 
practical man’s ruthless advantage; Shaw’s was the older prac- 
ticality of a fundamental fairness and goodness. Romanticism 
made him believe that autocrats could distribute this. He be- 
lieved, like Wells, like everyone who matured before 1914, in 
the superior person. Shaw romantically imagined in his heart 
that the new despots, like the old, had both the good sense 
and the sense of honor of the old kind of gentleman. But those 
died with the machine. 


Cv has been truly said that Shaw’s anger never made ene- 
mies. Irish evasiveness, sociability and energy made him 
wish resolutely to cut the best figure on the thinnest ice. He 
kept up his stage role to the last. He was sometimes petulant 
in the publicity he delighted in. His great age was his last great 
turn, which could hardly conceal an appalling loneliness. All 
his contemporaries were dead. His wife had gone. He recog- 
nized how poor his contacts with human beings were, now he 
was without intermediaries. He was, in a sense, unhuman. He 
depended on servants whom he hardly knew. He came close 
at times to that terrible condition of the old in contempo- 
rary England, who discover that there is no one to depend on 
and for whom the mere mechanics of living have become 
tragically difficult. At the illness of a servant during the 
blitz, he and his sick wife had been obliged to leave the 
famous, ugly old Rectory at Ayot St. Lawrence and live 
among the bombs in London. 

He was not friendless, but he was manifestly apart from his 
friends, a lonely figure with bright eyes and ceaseless tongue. 
going for walks. The handwriting was still firm and bold and 
beautifully formed on the famous postcards; the soft and 
beautiful voice was still firm and ready when he spoke on the 
telephone. His mind was still large and showed only the nor- 
mal sense of persecution felt by those in contemporary Eng- 
land who have been relieved of so much of their property by 
the State. With the shrewdness of an afflicted banker he pro- 
tested against the threat of capital levy. Like Samuel Butler 
he had a profound respect for capital. 

The brain still worked fast and though frail the body was 
resistant. Only his legs weakened. His laughter still rescued 
him from the melancholy of his race. He ended as a testimonial 
to the value of his famous quirks: teetotalism, vegetarianism, 
his theories about health and hygiene. He ended as a kind of 
saint of prudence, a saint known for his good sense rather than 
his sufferings, for his chronically topsy-turvy advice rather 
than his visions. He became the Gandhi of economics. 

The vein of compromise, the failure to carry anger for very 
long, the tendency to become too clever for wrath, weakens 
him when he is compared with Swift. Compared with Vol- 
taire’s, his imagination is drier, lacks picture and lacks nature 
too. A kind of middle-class gentility preserved him from the 
great disgusts, the unspeakable horrors which greater imagina- 
tions could grasp. The prose is, however, a superb vehicle for 
the pamphleteer and any page of it is a model of the art of 
conducting unfair arguments. He was a highly original artist 
and the art lay in the transmuting of disruptive debate into a 
kind of classical Mozartian music. The plays date most seri- 
ously when they are debates, yet the verbal wit is perennially 
irresistible. There is no writer who so conspicuously and large- 
ly holds the whole social and political and intellectual life of 
a long, rich period of heresy and revolt in his hands, a revolt 
against everything from marriage to God—and back. 

From William Morris until the dictators, he holds every- 
thing. The England which gave him little recognition until 
he was known on the Continent and in America—which for 
years he refused to visit—has dropped him again; even the rev- 
olutions of the last 30 years have been made by war, not by 
Shavian gradualism, even in England. But he was the indefati- 
gable showman at the door for more than half a century who, 
until the wars came, stole the show. It was war which estab- 
lished the final Fabian victory. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


GREAT BRITAIN 
"Blank Check" 


Britain’s socialist government controls 
prices, production, distribution & con- 
sumption through a hodgepodge of war- 
time emergency regulations enforced un- 
der the Supplies & Services Act. The act 
is now subject to annual review by Parlia- 
ment. Last week the government gave no- 
tice that it would introduce a bill to es- 
tablish all the economic controls it wants 
on a permanent statutory basis. 

In the King’s speech (written by the 
Cabinet) at the opening of a new session 
of Parliament, the proposed bill was ex- 
plained as a measure “to defend full em- 
ployment, to ensure that the resources of 
the community are used to best advantage 
and to avoid inflation.” Said Opposition 
Leader Winston Churchill: “It seems to 
me that this vague language for giving all 
kinds of tremendous powers to the exec- 
utive . .. goes further than anything I 
have seen before. This is not planned 
economy. This is a blank check.” Replied 
Prime Minister Attlee: “I am quite sure 
that any government would find it nec- 
essary [to maintain essential controls] in 
the world position we have to face today 
{but it] should not be carried on by the 
hangovers of the defense regulations re- 
newed from year to year. . . There ought 
to be legislation which would define the 
position quite clearly.” 

By avoiding any further major nation- 
alization plans and deliberately choosing 
to define its position on permanent eco- 
nomic controls in a year of increased de- 
fense spending and shrinking ECA funds, 
the Labor Party had isolated the issue on 
which it would like best to fight an elec- 
tion, if it has to. 


“I'm Done" 


“Sister,” the old man told Nurse Gwen- 
doline Howell, “you're trying to keep me 
alive as an old curiosity, but I’m done, 
I’m finished, I’m going to die.” Before the 
next dawn, George Bernard Shaw had 
lapsed into final unconsciousness. A little 
over 24 hours later, the 94-year-old phi- 
losopher, playwright, professional pixie 
and self-styled “Bishop of Everywhere” 
was dead (see p. 30). 

"Oh, Nancy." The end that came so 
peacefully and quietly to Bernard Shaw, 
in bed at Ayot St. Lawrence last week, 
was not unwelcome. “I am longing for my 
eternal rest,” Shaw told a friend just after 
his 94th birthday. The broken thighbone 
that sent Shaw into the hospital when he 
slipped and fell in his garden last Septem- 
ber had shown signs of knitting better 
than his doctors dared hope, but the 
Shavian spirit was broken for good. When 
Shaw guessed that he might live only to 
become a bedridden invalid, he lost inter- 
est in the business. 

Last week Lady Astor drove down from 
London to pay him a visit. “Oh, Nancy,” 
Shaw murmured to his longtime friend as 
she sat gently stroking the parchment skin 
on his still defiantly bearded white head, 
“IT want to sleep, to sleep.” These quiet 
words were among the last that voluble 
Bernard Shaw was heard to speak. When 
the end came, Shaw met it with a faint 
quizzical smile that might have been con- 
strued as satisfied. 

On the morning of Shaw’s death, news- 
men, who had stood a two-day deathwatch 
in the rain and fog outside the gates of the 
plain house called Shaw’s Corner, were 
cheered at 4:30 a.m. by a sudden lifting 
of the fog. A half-hour later the stars 
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were burning brightly when Housekeeper 
Alice Laden appeared at the gates and 
told the reporters, “Mr. Shaw is dead.” 
Next day the world’s newspapers were 
crammed with the highlights of his long 
life, restatements of his sauciest witti- 
cisms and the tributes of the great to a 
figure who had lived to see his own im- 
mortality established. 

Not Atheist, Irish. In the tiny (pop. 
110) village where Shaw had spent the 
last 44 years of his life, however, the part- 
ing amenities were those due an old man 
and a kindly neighbor. With the subject 
of their prayers gone beyond protest, a 
few Ayot neighbors, family servants and 
the daughter of a local publican gathered 
in Shaw’s parlor for a brief service read by 
the local Anglican pastor, the Reverend 
R. J. Davies. “Mr. Shaw was not really an 
atheist,” Pastor Davies said later, “I 
would call him rather an Irishman.” 

Early this week, according to his own 
wishes, the body of Bernard Shaw was 
cremated at Golders Green; a few close 
friends and no clergymen were present. A 
sprig of rosemary from the garden of his 
famed correspondent, the late Actress 
Ellen Terry, lay on his casket during the 
trip to the crematory, “I want my ashes 
mingled with those of my wife,” Shaw had 
told Nancy Astor. “After that, you may 
bury me wherever you like.” Likeliest 
resting place: Westminster Abbey. 


Wet Towel 

During her years (1931-45) as Con- 
servative M.P. for Wallsend, Northumber- 
land, Miss Irene Ward found it necessary 
to make many trips to London. She used 
to leave the sleeper at King’s Cross Sta- 
tion and go straight to the railways-owned 
Great Northern Hotel for a morning bath 
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and breakfast. Then, like a wet towel flung 
in her Tory face, came the Socialist gov- 
ernment and its nationalization of railways 
and railway hotels. 

Last week indignant Miss Ward, now 
M.P. for Tynemouth, told an audience of 
clubwomen in Newcastle how Socialism 
had interrupted her matutinal bathing. 
“One morning recently,” she said, “I 
walked into the hotel and asked for my 
bath. I was told that the baths were avail- 
able for men only.” Undaunted, she swept 
upstairs alone, found four vacant bath- 
rooms and took her a bath. “There was no 
towel,” she told the clubwomen, “so I had 
to dry myself on the bathmat.” 

Dry at last, Miss Ward sat down to 
address a letter to Lord Hurcomb, chair- 
man of the Transport Commission. “I 
told him,” she said, “that, as a taxpayer, 
I knew that I subsidized BMtish railways, 
but I saw no reason why, as a woman, I 
should subsidize men’s baths, He wrote 
back a nice letter, saying that if I put my- 
self in the hands of the hotel management 
in future I should be able to get a bath,” 

The whole thing, explained a railways 
official later on, was undoubtedly the fault 
of a literal-minded desk clerk. Back in pre- 
nationalization days, he said, the hotel 
had a ruling forbidding women to barge 
in off the streets for baths. Miss Ward's 
case, he thought, might fairly be called 
“an isolated incident [but] the one thing 
we were sure about all along was that she 
would get her bath, come what may.” 


FRANCE 
The Dove That Goes Boom 


Like many another postwar Frenchman, 
Jean Paul David used to read his daily 
newspaper with skepticism, listen to his 
radio without confidence, and wonder with 
suspicion what the Communists were go- 
ing to ask him to believe next. A husky, 
energetic Radical Socialist deputy, David 
resented Communist abuse of truth, de- 
cided to do something about it. 

Last September he founded Paix et 
Liberté (Peace and Freedom), an organ- 
ization dedicated to the single task of 
fighting Communist lies. Said David: “All 
Frenchmen know that for the last four 
years their country has been submitted to 
a gigantic offensive designated to pave the 
way for their conquest and enslavement. 
Frenchmen know that all means are used 
. - . and first of all the lie ... This is 
what we are here to expose.” 

From Slingshot . . . French Commu- 
nists took the Goliath position, registered 
tolerant amusement at David's slingshot 
declaration of total psychological war on 
Communism. They were less amused one 
evening recently when a surprise Paix et 
Liberté broadcast came over the state-run 
radio at 8 p.m., France’s peak listening 
hour. Hundreds of thousands of listeners 
heard David give French Communist Boss 
Maurice Thorez one of the roughest dress- 
ings-down that he had ever suffered. Paix 
et Liberté’s free time on the air had been 
arranged by Premier René Pleven. 

While the Communists were still mut- 
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tering over the implications of this, David 
hit them again, out of his knowledge that 
Moscow had sent Professor Davidenkov, 
Russian heart specialist, to attend ailing 
Maurice Thorez. Next morning every reg- 
istered doctor in Paris received a Paix et 
Liberté pamphlet. “A snub to the medical 
profession!” cried the tract. “Are French 
doctors unworthy or inefficient?” Yelped 
the Communist press: “Neo-Goebbelism 
. « « David is a Wall Street pawn.” 
Before the National Assembly last week 
was a bill to extend military service from 
12 to 18 months. The Reds had fought it 
with the slogan: “Down with 18 months’ 
service!” But their campaign melted away 
when Paix et Liberté countered: “Down 
with 18 months’ service! We want three 
years’ service, same as in Russia!” Then 
the comrades showed how badly they had 






Lo Presse 
Jean Paut Davin 
Goliath was no longer amused. 


been hurt. They decided that Paix et Lib- 
erté was so dangerous that it had better 
be ignored. Mention of it was banned in 
the Red press. 

. . « To Cannon. His slingshot now 
grown into a big gun, David will pound 
the Communists daily over the govern- 
ment radio. He has a staff of researchers 
who cull the Communist press, mail lies 
and distortions they uncover to every 
non-Communist editor in France through 
their bulletin Defend the Truth, 

David is reserving his own best efforts 
to exposure of “the greatest Communist 
lie of all—the lie that Communism seeks 
peace.” This week 150,000 Paix et Liberté 
posters will go up all over France; on 
them Picasso's dove, featured in the Com- 
munist Stockholm petition, has been 
painted bright red. Under it are the 
words: “La colombe qui fait boum!” (The 
dove that goes boom!). From the red 
bird’s mouth dangles the olive branch, but 
its feet are the treads of a tank and its 
wings sprout guns, 


Policeman's Lesson 


“Love,” announced a disillusioned gen- 
darme of Toulouse last week, “is like a 
banana peel. The best of us is sure to slip 
on it.” “One must draw a lesson,” agreed 
his colleague in a fast change of metaphor, 
“and the lesson is that for the police, love 
is a two-edged weapon. We must use it, 
yes, but we must be careful of it.” 

These sage remarks were retrospective, 
and referred to the case of handsome 
young Inspector Pierre Debard, counter- 
espionage agent of the Surveillance du 
Territoire, A onetime reporter who often 
chafed under the routine discipline of po- 
lice work, Pierre had considered himself 
as adept at the tactics of love as he was 
with the ruder weapons of the policeman’s 
arsenal. Many a softly lit nightspot on 
the affluent right bank of the Garonne 
could testify to his prowess in that direc- 
tion, It was on the right bank, in fact, 
that Pierre had wooed and won his exot- 
ically beautiful Eurasian Bathilde. Ba- 
thilde (whose last name, oddly, was 
Schmidt) was a prize worth winning. If 
some of Pierre’s luckless rivals sneered 
that Bathilde was given to temperament 
and must have made life in the Debard 
household pretty hectic, that could be 
readily put down to sour grapes. 

The Consul. It was-not Bathilde, how- 
ever, but another girl to whom Pierre 
Debard’s thoughts were turned last month 
when his superiors assigned him to the 
case of the Polish vice consul. There are 
few Poles in Toulouse, where Aleksander 
Skrzynia had only recently set up a Polish 
consulate. For this reason, it occurred to 
the local authorities that the new vice 
consul, who was said to have served with 
the International Brigade in Spain, was 
less interested in Poles than in establish- 
ing contacts with old Communist friends 
among the Spanish refugees thronging 
Toulouse. Inspector Pierre Debard was set 
to spy upon Vice Consul Skrzynia, and 
Debard remembered a pretty 17-year-old 
country girl of Polish extraction, He tried 
to induce her to apply for a job as secre- 
tary to the consulate where she could act 
as a spy for him. 

The Notebook. Day after day Pierre 
visited her. Day after day, like a good po- 
liceman, he made notes of his calls in a 
little notebook. Then one day last week 
Bathilde of the quick temper found the 
notebook, 

Eyes flaming, Bathilde marched with 
the notebook to the Polish consulate. Then 
she confronted Pierre and told him tri- 
umphantly that she had told Skrzynia all 
about Pierre’s espionage. Pierre gasped in 
horror and raced to headquarters. Bathil- 
de was arrested. The Polish vice consul 
fled town and was arrested in Orléans. 
His Franco-Polish chauffeur was threat- 
ened with deportation by the Polish em- 
bassy. Then the Polish government ar- 
rested the French consul at Stettin. And 
finally, Inspector Debard himself was 
thrown into a French jail. 

By week’s end the consuls had each 
been released, and Skrzynia was allowed 
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to return to Poland. The 17-year-old 
blonde “spy” was back on the farm, and 
the chauffeur was free to stay in France. 
Still in jail (for endangering the safety of 
the state) were Pierre and Bathilde, who 
learned too late that love was a two-edged 
weapon, especially for cops. 


MOROCCO 
The World Has Changed 


From a month of palaver and pleasure 
in France, Sidi Mohamed ben Youssef, 
Sultan of Morocco, this week sailed back 
to his North African domain. His mission 
had tried in vain to loosen the ties bind- 
ing Morocco and France. Now the suave 
and stubborn Sultan talked guardedly of 
breaking them. 

Under the impetus of the North Afri- 
can campaign of World War II, the urban 
Moroccan intelligentsia grew increasingly 
restless for a fuller measure of freedom 
than that allowed them under the French 
protectorate. Most clamorous for nation- 
alism was the /stighlal (Independence) 
Party. A leading moderate was the Sul- 
tan; he well knew that his backward coun- 
trymen were not yet ready for full free- 
dom in a modern state, and _ besides, 
French power made his position secure 
against possible uprising of Berber tribes. 

But when he arrived in Paris last 
month, the Sultan told French leaders 
that even moderates now wanted more 
autonomy than was possible under the 
Protectorate Treaty of 1912. The French 
agreed to minor reforms, but only within 
the frame of the 1912 treaty. Sidi Mo- 
hamed expressed regret, hoped France 
would change her attitude later. 

A Moroccan spokesman told the press: 
“In 40 years the world has changed. The 
Moroccan people cannot remain indiffer- 
ent to the examples of India and Egypt.” 
Before leaving for home, the Moroccan 
delegation informed government officials 
that what they really wanted was an end 
to the treaty altogether and a completely 
new agreement in its place. 

The polite French, with Indo-China un- 
doubtedly in the back of their minds, 
feted the Sultan of Morocco, saw him off 
aboard the cruiser Georges Leygues, prom- 
ised to form a mixed French-Moroccan 
committee to meet soon in Rabat to study 
Sidi Mohamed’s program. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Negative Phenomena 

Until last winter the Communist press 
of Yugoslavia behaved and read like the 
Communist press anywhere. Then last 
spring, long after Marshal Tito’s wrench- 
ing break with Moscow, a subtle change 
began to come over Belgrade’s editorial 
rooms: Yugoslav newsmen swung like 
weathervanes from their Soviet-style po- 
lemics, began spinning reasonably honest 
stories for their startled readers. Recently 
U.N. and North Korean war communi- 
qués have run side by side in the capital’s 
Communist papers. Strangest of all, criti- 
cism of Communist officials appeared in 
public print. 





Robert Cohen—Black Stor 


SULTAN oF Morocco 
Regrets. 





Boldest critic was a tall, husky, 35- 
year-old wartime partisan fighter named 
Branko Copic, a philosophy student 
turned writer. Copic, in a series of shat- 
tering satires that began last August in 
the Communist literary organ Knjizevne 
Novine (Literary Gazette), scored direct 
hits on the most unpopular people of 
Yugoslavia—the Communist bureaucrats 
and their wives who lived off what fat 
there was in the hungry land. Copic’s 
articles were reinforced by the cartoons 
of a popular artist who calls himself 
“Deumhur’ (Jester). 

A few weeks ago Tito was proud of this 
press freedom. He told New York Com- 
pass Writer I. F. Stone that “anybody 
could say whatever he wanted to in Yugo- 
slavia . . . nobody was punished for say- 
ing what he pleased .. .” and that “it 
could be seen in Yugoslavia that [the 
government] tried to encourage criticism 
of all negative phenomena . . .” 

Tito even took the implied advice of 
Copic and Dzumhur. By decree, he 
stripped the luxurious commissars of such 
negative phenomena as their PX cards, 
gas rations, special food and clothing al- 
lowances, villas and other amenities 
(Time, Oct. 23). 

But in a Communist state, success can 
be dangerous. Last week Writer Copic 
and Artist Dzumhur had plummeted from 
official favor. First to turn against Copic 
and Dzumhur was Knyjizevne Novine, 
which had published their stuff. In a re- 
markable piece of hypocrisy, Novine 
charged Copic with “disgusting petty 
bourgeois criticism” and Dzumhur with 
“insulting falsifications.” 

Next the newspaper Borba (Struggle) 
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—voice of the Communist Party—said 
that Copic’s satires reflected “his line, his 
small bourgeois and anarchistic attitude 
—in essence, his reactionary and hostile 
attitude toward the present regime.” 

It seemed that in criticizing the nega- 
tive phenomena of Yugoslavia, Capic and 
Dzumhur had become negative phenom- 
ena themselves. 


BURMA 
Hot Potato 


The Burma government last week 
seemed to be looking for a graceful way 
to drop a hot potato, i.e., its prosecution 
for “high treason” of famed Burma Sur- 
geon Gordon S. Seagrave (Tre, Oct. 16 
et seq.). 

To defend him before a special tribunal, 
Dr. Seagrave had a powerful Vattery of 
legal talent, all serving without fee. His 
attorney was U Kyaw Myint, probably 
the best Burmese lawyer. Also at the de- 
fense table was able Briton Peter M. 
Beechenor, a Chinese barrister from Kyaw 
Myint’s office, and an Indian lawyer named 
Venkataram. 

Seagrave had originally been held under 
Burma’s catchall Public Order Preserva- 
tion Act. The complaint had later been 
changed to high treason to prevent him 
from winning temporary freedom under 
habeas corpus. His health had worsened 
in jail, and he had been moved to a com- 
fortable private home under guard. When 
Time Correspondent Jim Burke inter- 
viewed him last week, Seagrave had al- 
most regdined his normal health and spir- 
its, but he was pale and looked all of his 
53 years. His voice had stopped trem- 
bling, but his hands were stained from 
chain-smoking. 

Most serious charge against Seagrave 
was that a rebel leader named Naw Seng 
had used his hospital compound, in the 
hill country near the Burma-China border, 
as a military headquarters during a brief 
rebel occupation of the town. Lesser 
charges included failure to smile at or 
shake hands with government officials and 
army men. “Never,” said Defense Attor- 
ney Beechenor of the prosecution’s case, 
“have I heard so much made of so little.” 
At bottom it seemed that the Rangoon 
regime, which mortally hates and fears 
the Karens and other hill-country minor- 
ities, could not brook Seagrave’s refusal 
to make political distinctions. 

It was also not true that Seagrave had 
forced native nurses to have sex relations 
with him. This impression had been due to 
a eareless translator’s rendering of the 
Burmese word chanade as “molest.” The 
word actually means “discriminate.” Ap- 
parently some nurses dislike Seagrave be- 
cause of his autocratic ways. 

This week the special tribunal decided 
to try Seagrave on “reduced” treason 
charges under which no death penalty 
may be imposed, but which will subject 
him to banishment or a prison sentence if 
he is convicted. All along, Dr. Seagrave’s 
greatest fear has been that he will be 
tossed out of the country and deprived of 
the work to which he has devoted his life, 
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PUERTO RICO 


Insurrection 

One morning last week, a green sedan 
rolled into the palm-shaded cobblestone 
square before San Juan’s Fortaleza, the 
300-year-old residence of Governor Luis 
Munoz Marin. Out of the car burst six 
members of Puerto Rico’s desperate little 
Nationalist Party. Armed with pistols, 
rifles and a machine gun, they sprinted 
for the palace’ entrance. Yelling 
“Viva Puerto Rico libre,” one National- 
ist got off a wild submachine-gun burst. 
From the arcade, from parapets, from 
rooftops, guards poured fire down on the 
attackers. 

Dust and chips flew as bullets rattled 
off the old Spanish walls. One attacker got 
as far as the portico. There he fell, sieved 


Marin called out the National Guard. In 
scores of sharp, bloody little battles, the 
guardsmen hunted down the terrorists 
with bazookas, tanks and planes. Desper- 
ate and determined as they were, the 
rebels were no match for the soldiers. 
Hundreds of Nationalists were rounded 
up and imprisoned. By the end of the sec- 
ond day, Governor Mufioz could report 
that Puerto Rico’s worst uprising since 
the U.S. took over the island from Spain 
in 1898 seemed well under control. When 
police cornered diehard Nationalist Chief 
Pedro Albizu Campos, 59, in his San 
Juan headquarters, Governor Munoz Ma- 
rin ordered the besiegers to move cau- 
tiously. He wanted to cast no cloak of 
martyrdom over the Nationalists’ hero. 

Cape & Homburg. Up to that point, 
even Puerto Rican police had no real con- 
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No cloak of martyrdom. 


by bullets. Another, hit a dozen times, 
moaned: “I’m already dead. Please don’t 
shoot me any more.” The answer was an- 
other blast of fire. Of the six Nationalist 
attackers, four died, another was badly 
wounded, the sixth taken prisoner. 
Hate & Terror. That was the first 
sign of trouble stirring in the U.S.’s tiny 
(3,435 sq. mi.), poverty-stricken Carib- 
bean territory—trouble which quickly 
spread to the steps of President Truman’s 
residence in Washington (see NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS). Soon violence erupted in a blaze 
of gunfire all over the island. Seventy Na- 
tionalists seized the town of Jayuya, kill- 
ing four policemen, firing the post office, 
police station, Selective Service headquar- 
ters and 20 homes. In Ponce, Mayaguez, 
Utuado, half a dozen other towns, Na- 
tionalists attacked police stations with 
small arms and Molotov cocktails. 
From San Juan, Governor Mufoz 
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ception of the Nationalists’ full, fanatic 
plans. They had begun to look on sickly, 
yanqui-hating Pedro Albizu Campos as no 
more than a noisy reminder of the days 
when “independence” was the rallying cry 
of all diehard Caribbean extremists. The 
son of a wealthy Spanish sugar merchant 
and his father’s Negro mistress, he had 
gone to Harvard ('16), returned to Puerto 
Rico embittered by a World War I hitch 
in a Puerto Rican Negro regiment. 

He founded his Nationalist Party (esti- 
mated membership: 1,000) in the ’2o0s, 
strutted the streets of Puerto Rican vil- 
lages clad in flowing cape and Homburg. 
After President Roosevelt’s visit in 1934, 
he shrieked: “Cowards, you should have 
received Roosevelt with bullets but you 
greeted him with flowers.” In 1936 one of 
his terrorists assassinated the island police 
chief. As a result of the murder, Albizu 
was arrested for conspiring to overthrow 


U.S. rule in Puerto Rico and sentenced to 
ten years in Atlanta federal prison. 

When he returned to Puerto Rico in 
1947, Albizu found that he was a back 
number. He spent much of his time talk- 
ing bitterly to a few followers at the 
mountain home of Blanca Canales Tor- 
resola, cousin of the man shot dead last 
week on the steps of Blair-Lee House. 
Most Puerto Ricans had come to realize 
that independence, with the accompanying 
loss of tariff advantages and tax refunds, 
would be economic suicide. And in recent 
years, Puerto Rico had won more & more 
self-rule. Only two years ago Puerto Ri- 
cans had elected their own governor for 
the first time; last weekend, just before 
the rebellious Nationalists struck, the is- 
landers were to register for a plebiscite, 
preparing the way for a constitution they 
would write themselves. 

Defiance & Tear Gas. The attempted 
assassination of President Truman brought 
swift action from Munoz Marin. Crying 
“This is lunatic gangsterism,” he ordered 
Albizu Campos brought in at all costs. 
Police threw tear gas into Albizu’s 
beleaguered headquarters. From the 
balcony, Albizu waggled a soiled white 
towel on the end of a broom in token of 
surrender. 

In the police station later that day, his 
hair standing out in greying spikes, his 
eyes afire, Albizu Campos was still play- 
ing the role of Puerto Rican liberator. 
“The nation,” he proclaimed, “i® passing 
through its glorious transfiguration.” 

But the show was over. Mufoz Marin 
soberly took note of the “tragic and use- 
less” death of 31 Puerto Ricans. Said he: 
“A government founded on votes cannot 
be destroyed.” Albizu Campos and his 
diehards had been joined, he said, only 
by the island’s Communists, ready as 
always to promote chaos. Albizu Campos 
himself faced trial on charges of attempt- 
ed murder and insurrection against the 
Puerto Rican government. 

By week's end the island’s calm was 
restored and Puerto Ricans showed au- 
thoritatively what they thought of Albizu 
Campos’ Nationalist terrorism. In even 
greater numbers than in the election year 
of 1948, they turned out to register for 
the vote on a constitution reaffirming 
self-rule, but keeping for themselves the 
rights and privileges of U.S. citizens. 


CANADA 
Unhappy Experiment 


Since its incorporation 25 years ago, the 
Toronto suburb of Forest Hill Village has 
grown into a typical, well-to-do commu- 
nity, with handsome houses set off by 
spacious lawns from the tree-lined streets. 
Its civic boosters proudly call it “the rich- 
est square mile of residential area in Can- 
ada.” The village has also become the chief 
residential zone of prosperous Toronto 
Jews, who today make up 40% of its 18,- 
ooo inhabitants. There has been little anti- 
Semitic friction in Forest Hill, however; 
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around the clock — and all the year around. 


THE NATION’S NUMBER I COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 


| U N i ED $ Did you know that going by United Mainliner often costs you less than 1st class surface travel? 
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For more details and reservations call or write United Air Lines or an Authorized Travel Agent. 
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the village long has been proud of that. 

But under Forest Hill’s placid surface 
run some familiar, ugly currents. Last 
year, when the village opened its new, 
ultra-modern collegiate (i.e., high) school, 
the Forest Hill Board of Education sud- 
denly brought the subject into the open. 
Newly arrived Jewish families, usually 
younger than the established residents, 
had more children of school age than their 
gentile neighbors. And many wealthy gen- 
tiles sent their children to private schools 
which often were closed to Jews. The re- 
sult was that 65% of the new school’s 
550 students were Jewish. Though there 
were no public complaints from parents, 
no apparent dissension between Jewish 
and gentile students, the board decided 
that something must be done. 

Strange Solution. The board noted 
that the students had already begun to 
adopt some adult prejudices. Jews and 
gentiles “dated” almost exclusively with- 
in their own groups. The board, and some 
parents, thought that gentile students 
were lonely and unhappy in classes where 
they sometimes were a minority of two or 
three out of 30. This fall the board pro- 
duced a strange solution, 

Seven classes in grades eight through 
twelve were restricted entirely to Jews. 
The board explained that the idea was to 
increase the ratio of gentile to Jew in the 
remaining classes so that gentile students 
no longer would feel outnumbered. Oddly 
enough, the experiment was not extended 
to those school activities where racial prej- 
udices were most apt to crop out. In the 
gym, the library and the cafeteria there 
was no line drawn between Jewish and 
non-Jewish students; they played on the 
same teams, acted in the same school 
plays and attended the same school dances. 

Trying to explain all the contradictions, 
one board member insisted that the whole 
experiment was “not segregation but con- 
gregation—of friends.” Said Board Chair- 
man Harold Rogers: “Some people 
thought we were grouping according to 
religion. Broadly speaking, I suppose we 
are, but that is secondary. Our main pur- 
pose was to evolve some sort of plan 
which would make everyone happy.” 

Discreet Backtracking. But it was soon 
clear that the scheme was a blunder that 
made almost everyone quite unhappy. If 
any Forest Hill pupils had not previously 
been aware of a distinction between Jew 
and gentile, they were certainly aware of 
it now. Said one gentile student: “The 
adults stirred up the fuss, not us.” ° 

It was the kind of situation that would 
have provoked an immediate uproar in 
the U.S. But with typical Canadian re- 
straint, Jewish organizations, admitting 
that the board had acted in good faith, 
decided against public outcry. Instead, 
they turned on the heat in private. 

Last week, after two months of its un- 
happy experiment, the board backtracked 
as discreetly as it could, Chairman Rogers 
announced that the plan could not be 
stopped now, in mid-term, because of 
administrative problems. But he prom- 
ised it would be abandoned for good at 
the end of the school year. 
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Such skislopes—such inns 
and chalets—in the Bernese 
Oberland with lovely towns 
and villages such as Inter- 
Jaken nestled in the valleys. 
It’s as much fun to see as 
it is to ski under the warm 
Swiss sun—in the Oberland, 
the Engadine and the Rigi— 
and equipment and instruc- 
tion are as easy to find as 
snow. 


CENTRE OF EVERYTHING 
TO SEE AND DO 





Want to know how wonderful Winter can be? 



















Hop on atrain for breath- 
catching scenery atopsnow- 
and sun-capped Alps. 
Everywhere you look, 
you'll see a Christmas card. 
Plan your sight-seeing 
around convenient sched- 
ules—in 3 to 4 hours you 
can be almost anywhere in 
Switzerland. And tourists 
save up to 50% on special 
Swiss travel fares. 


History goes back to 
Roman times in cities like 
Zurich — Switzerland’s 
largest. You'll find castles, 
cabarets, opera, theatre, 
Switzerland’s biggest shops 
and markets. Night clubs, 
restaurants, hotels compete 
pleasantly for your appe- 
tite—and you daren’t miss 
the local wines, because 
Switzerland is one of 
Europe’s most luxuriant 
wine-producing areas. 


There’s an exciting reason every season 
to start your vacation in SWITZERLAND 


For full information and free booklets, write: Dept. M45 


SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. + 661 Market St., Sam Francisco, Cal. 
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Since 1715 Martell 
Cognac has been 
preferred for its finer 
taste and bouquet. 
Serve and savor it 
in the brandy snifter 
and pony glass. 
And pamper your 
palate with 
Martell’s mag- 
nificence in 
these equally 
estimable 
ways: 


MARTELL 
AND SODA 


MARTELL 
OLD- 
FASHIONED 


MARTELL 
STINGER 


MARTELL 
SIDECAR 


MARTELL 
CAFE 
ROYAL 


Imported 
from 


A Great Symbol of France Since 1715 





PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK © 84 PROOF 
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PEOPLS 





The Working Class 


Edna Rose Ritchings, “celestial” white 
wife of Negro Cultist Father Divine, told 
Ebony magazine that many people “won- 
der if we are happy together living lives 
of purity and chastity. . .”” Wrote Mother 
Divine: “I am as virtuous today as the 
day Father took me unto himself as his 
spotless bride ... To be daily in the 
presence. . . is the most glorious privilege 
any human being could have. ..I ama 
sample and example for all to copy if they 
desire to be supernaturally and eternally 
blessed . . . Father Divine. . . is greater 
than any atomic or hydrogen bomb.” 

Chanteuse Hildegarde, off on a 30-state 
tour complete with a six-car cavalcade of 
maids, musicians and pressagents, paused 
for an observation on modern living: 
“There is no such thing as a provincial 
town in this day and age.” 

“My trip is not political,” British Fas- 
cist Leader Sir Oswald Mosley explained 
on his arrival in Buenos Aires. He was 
merely going to study the book market, he 
said, and maybe peddle a few. 

A California court granted Dr. Peter 
Lindstrom an uncontested divorce from 
Cinemactress Ingrid Bergman nine months 
after she had gotten her Mexican mail- 
order divorce in order to marry Director 
Roberto Rossellini. Said Ingrid in Paris: 
“I'm happy that it’s finally over.” She 
added that she might be interested in 
making more movies, having more chil- 
dren. “You know how these Italian fam- 
ilies are, ten or twelve . . . I don’t think 


I'll have that many, though.” 

To a young artist on her first exhibition 
in London, Master Portraitist Augustus 
John wrote: “You must admit that it 
isn’t enough to have the eyes of a gazelle 








(although they are fatal); you also need 
the claws of a cat in order to capture your 
bird alive and play with it before you eat 
it, and so join its life to yours. This is the 
mystery of painting.” 

Chatting with Novelist Edna Ferber, 
Alice Longworth, daughter of Theodore 
Roosevelt, recalled a recent illness in an 
isolated western cabin: “There was a foot 
and a half of snow outside, and my tem- 
perature was 103. Of course, I had my own 
aureomycin with me, but I thought, 
‘Wouldn’t it be strange if I died here in 
this log cabin?’ ” Quipped Author Ferber, 
“Just think what the headline writers 
would have done with the story. I can see 
it now, ‘From White House to Log Cabin.’ ” 


The Brimming Cup 

In Stockholm, Sweden’s new King 
Gustaf VI took the royal oath, announced 
that his personal motto would be “Duty 
Above All,” with Queen Louise acknow!- 
edged the cheers of his subjects. Then the 
King picked up his tired little grandson, 
Crown Prince Carl, 4, heir apparent to 
Sweden’s throne, and carried him off to 
the quiet of his palace room. 

In the White House rose garden, Presi- 
dent Truman presented the Harmon inter- 
national aviation trophy, topnotch avia- 
tion award, to the outstanding aviator, 
aviatrix and aeronaut of the past decade: 
Lieut. General James H. Doolittle, war- 
time boss of the Eighth Air Force, leader 
of the first Tokyo raid; Jacqueline 
Cochran, wartime head of WASP, and 
dirigible expert Vice Admiral Charles E. 
Rosendahl (retired), wartime chief of 
Naval Airship Training. 

For their one public movie of the year, 
Britain’s royal family turned out for the 
command performance of The Mudlark, 


Associated Press 


PRINCESS MARGARET & GLORIA SWANSON 
Public performance. 
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Krnc Gustar VI & Prince Cari 
Private quiet. 


starring Irene Dunne as Queen Victoria, 
later met and mingled with some visiting 
Hollywood royalty, including Gloria 
Swanson (see cut). 

In the annual diplomatic shoot spon- 
sored by France’s President Vincent Auri- 
ol, U.S. Ambassador David Bruce copped 
the championship title by shooting 114 
pheasants in three hours. 

Among those selected as the “best- 
pajamaed males in the U.S. in 1950” (by 
pajama manufacturers): Vice President 
Alben Barkley, Dwight Eisenhower, Er- 
roll Flynn, Ezzard Charles, Nelson 
Rockefeller, Leopold Stokowski. 


Wear & Tear 


Asked by a Washington reporter to 
comment on the partition of Ireland, 
Britain’s Minister of Defense Emanuel 
Shinwell snorted: “I do not intend to 
mix in U.S. domestic politics.” 

In Portland, Me., just before curtain 
time, Actress Lynn Fontanne fell, broke 
her left wrist, but went on to play her 
part in J Know My Love with husband 
Alfred Lunt. 

In Chicago, warming up for his 44th 
year of tournament play, Billiard Champ 
Willie Hoppe chalked a cue and mused: 
“At 63 I know I'm not getting any better. 
All I can do is hold my own, but my own 
is still good enough.” 

At a Washington cocktail party, Perle 
Mesta, U.S. Minister to Luxembourg, and 
Mme. Henri Bonnet, wife of the French 
ambassador, arrived in identical hats (an 
elephant-grey number embellished with 
shell pearls and sequin-dotted veil). The 
two ladies, both schooled in diplomacy, 
merely spoke politely. 

Governor James E. Folsom, in no 
kissin’ mood, sued the Reader’s Digest for 
$1,000,000 on the ground that an article 
on the Alabama penal system called 
“Devil’s Island, U.S.A2’ was a libel on 
him and “on the people of Alabama.” 
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many more happy birthdays! 





Timely Clothes give you extra seasons of smartness because they’re 
made with Balanced Tailoring: costly hand needlework for 
soft, fluid lines and machine sewing for strength. So much more 
for your money! At your Timely Clothier, moderately priced from $60 


Write for your free copy of 
“How to Choose Clothes to 







Improve Your Appearance”, 
Dept. T-18, Timely Clothes 
Roc hester, N. Y. 
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Collection Dr. and Mrs. Harry Bakwin, New York 
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Hot & Heavy 


For the past half-century, School-of- 
Paris art has been an international prod- 
uct. Among those who contributed most 
to it were six expatriate Jews: Amedeo 
Modigliani, Jules Pascin, Ossip Zadkine, 


Jacques Lipchitz, Mare Chagall and 
Chaim Soutine. Philadelphia Art Collector 
Albert C. Barnes once bought s50-odd 
Soutines at a swoop, called him “a far 
more important artist than Van Gogh.” 

Last week Manhattan’s modish Museum 
of Modern Art got around to staging the 
biggest retrospective show of Soutine’s 
work ever held. At first sight, viewers 
were apt to be disappointed, for at first 
his canvases look smeary, stagy, airless 
and uncomfortably crammed. 

Frenzied as it is, his work needs calm 
scrutiny. At longer look, the heavy brush 
strokes link in serpentine rhythms, the 
streaky, hot & cold colors merge into 
pulsating wholes and his portraits of peo- 
ple and places gain intensity. 

Like most European artists, Soutine 
dreamed of Paris. In 1913, when he was 
19, he got there. Modigliani and Sculptor 
Jacques Lipchitz started the proud, lonely 
youth on the road to fame. “For those 
who like painting rich in thick, luminous 
impasto,” Lipchitz wrote, “Soutine is the 
greatest modern master. You can eat his 
pictures by the spoonful.” 

By 35. Soutine had ulcers and a repu- 
tation. He refused drinks loftily: “I must 
not let myself be corrupted.” For months, 
he would not work. Then one day he would 
start a canvas, beginning with 4o clean 
brushes and throwing them aside, one by 
one. If all went well, he would have a new 
picture to sell by nightfall. If not, he 
slashed the canvas to pieces. 

During World War II his life went to 
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By the spoonful. 
ART 


pieces, too. The Nazis overran the French 
village where he had taken refuge, and 
Soutine was ordered to paint, from a pho- 
tograph, a picture of an occupying officer’s 
son. He turned out a painstaking minia- 
ture. In 1943 his ulcers killed him, 


Light & Cool 


For every drink that Chaim Soutine re- 
fused, Jules Pascin downed twelve. Ulcers 
did not bother him, though his overworked 
liver did. In 1930, when he was 45, it be- 
came clear that his liver would soon give 
out altogether. Pascin slashed his wrists, 
wrote “Lucy, pardonnes-moi” in blood on 
the wall, and, for good measure, hanged 





. Galerie Lucy Krogh 
Pascin’s “Younc Gir_s” 
By the bottle. 











Collection Francois Reichenbach, Paris 


himself. The girl friend of the message, 
Lucy Krogh, subsequently opened an art 
gallery. Last week she staged a retro- 
spective show of Pascin’s paintings and 
drawings. 

The pictures were superb, so far as 
they went. Almost all of them were of 
Montmartre floozies in various stages of 
undress. A master draftsman, Pascin em- 
ployed the sfumato (blurring of lines) 
dear to Da Vinci. His models were not 
so much outlined as enmeshed in deli- 
cate, shifting parentheses. Being no great 
shakes as a colorist, he avoided strong 
hues, tinted his figures with light dabs 
of pearly paint. No other artist, except 
Lautrec, ever mixed sweetness and sordid- 
ness more successfully. What kept Pascin 
out of Lautrec’s league was that he had 
no bite; his paintings were pale and 
flaccid as the man himself. 

Pascin (rhymes with askin’) was born 
rich, the son of a Bulgarian grain mer- 
chant. He traveled widely, became a U.S. 
citizen during World War I, but always 
returned to his Montmartre studio. A 
heavy-lidded, pasty-faced little man, he 
was the listless center of thousands of 
wild parties. 

Some time after noon he would rise and 
begin opening bottles for a new day. By 
dusk the studio would be crowded, and 
Pascin would be ready to paint. He 
worked quickly and easily. As his guests 
got gayer, his canvas would get greyer, 
misted over with the tender twilight sad- 
ness that characterized his art. At night- 
fall he would encase his prematurely aged 
body in a dapper black suit, jam a black 
bowler hat on his head and announce that 
he was ready to go out on the town. 

His friends considered him “charming 
—a real gentleman.” The more serious- 
minded ones also thought him “tragic.” 
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Just load your miniature camera 


with Kodachrome Film — 
and you get this 


: of your pictures ... 
finished and mounted as color slides without extra charge 

made to order ...in 

the reasonably priced 3X size shown here, or in larger or smaller sizes 


Cs or—as captured by a miniature camera loaded 
with Kodachrome F ilm—give S picture taking new 





life and excitement. It’s easy; use any “miniature” 
with f/6.3 lens or better. You “can’t wait” to see 
and share your pictures! 


Fine equipment for less money... 


And now Kodak has produced an ultramodern 
miniature camera with f/4.5 Lumenized lens selling 
at the remarkably low price of $29.95, including 
Federal Tax. Ask your dealer to show you the 
sensational new Kodak Pony 828 Camera. With it— 
and Kodaslide Projector, Model 1A, at $29.50— 
youre well equipped to start your Kodachrome 
career... . J Also see the Kodaslide Table Viewer 

— projector, screen, and slide changer combined. 
Other Kodak miniatures and projectors, too— 

all fine instruments. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. ¥; 
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Thanksgiving is a state of mind 
Thanksgiving is the smell of turkey browning in the oven. Thanksgiving is a barrel of apples 
in the basement, a row of pickle jars on the pantry shelf. Thanksgiving is all the 


garden vegetables and all the orchard fruits stored away against a long, cold W inter. 
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Come to think of it... Thanksgiving is the warm sense of happiness you sf 
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MEDICINE 
Itchy Town 


All the school kids in the Ontario city 
of Sault Ste. Marie (pop. 32,000) were 
having their heads examined last week. 
And with good reason: the Soo had been 
hit by a raging epidemic of tinea capitis 
(ringworm of the scalp). Of 5,712 ele- 
mentary schoolchildren, 1,300 had ring- 
worm; so had 150 preschool moppets and 
64 youths and adults. On streets and play- 
grounds, every bobbing head was topped 
with a white cotton skullcap, compulsory 
for schoolchildren, strongly recommended 
for all others. It was the severest ring- 
worm epidemic ever recorded in Canada 
or the U.S. 

Hour after hour, every day, hundreds 
of itchy victims trooped into the nine 








Thomas McAvoy—Lire 
SKULLCAPS IN SAULT STE. MARIE 
Three a day. 


treatment centers set up by the city’s 
brisk, go-getting health officer, Dr. Joseph 
Gimby. Each child’s head was examined 
under a special ultraviolet lamp which 
makes infected areas show up fluorescent. 
Where the fungus* had a foothold, the 
patches were marked and, down the line, 
were clipped. Many boys and a few girls 
were completely shaved. 

Loud Screams. The scalp was scrubbed, 
and then began the most painful part of 
the treatment: under the revealing lamp, 
infected hairs were pulled out with tweez- 
ers. In spite of loud screams echoing down 
the halls, this Spartan procedure was nec- 
essary because the fungus penetrates the 
follicle clear down to the hair root. After 
a hot salt compress to open up the pores, 


* 


* Misnamed more than 500 years ago, ringworm 
is caused not by a worm but by a fungus, usually 
Microsporon audouini, In North America the 
commonest fungus disease is popularly called 
“athlete’s foot.” 
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HOW TO BUY A TOOTHBRUSH 


Most dental authorities agree that the 
right brush, properly used, is far more 
important than your dentifrice. Use 
these recommendations as a check list: 


SIZE OF HEAD — The 
brushing surface 
should be approxi- 
mately equal to the 
width of three adjacent 
teeth...1 to 1% inches 
in grown-ups ... %4 to 1 inch long in 
children. A longer head may miss crev- 
ices. A shorter head makes brushing 
tedious. 


TRIM OF BRISTLES — For maximum 
contact the trim should be straight. 


r= Obviously a curve that 
BO 


Dt No fits one side of the 
Ui’, ™ teeth cannot fit the 
Ly No other. Even tufts help 
OG Yo you to exert even pres- 
ve —— sure on teeth and gums 


Yes «+++ more efficient in 

Ov reaching crevices from 
hints = both sides of the teeth. 
TYPE OF BRISTLES — The synthetic 
bristles in most brushes outlast natural 
bristles. For example, Squibb natural 


Po 





¢ Toothbrush 
the Journal © 
Volume 33, No- 


bristles, although treated for up to 6 
times longer life, cannot outlive the 
Synton bristles in Squibb brushes. 
Some dentists prefer natural bristles. 
Ask yours. 


NUMBER OF ROWS — The most popu- 
lar brushes are made with 3 rows of 
bristles. Some dentists 

now prefer 2 rows. Most 

brands are made both 

ways. If you switch from 

3 to 2, ask your dentist 

how to use the narrow 

head for best results. 


BRAND — There are many excellent 
brushes. The Squibb Angle Brush, for 
one, meets all these requirements. It 
alone combines these features: 
Ef A narrow shank to permit 
& proper alignment on the 


TASS gum line on inside 
surfaces. 
SQ, The “Squibb 
TBs = Angle,” like 
a % the bend in 


a dentist's 
mirror, to help you 
reach hard-to-get-at 
places. 


meets every speci- 
1 of the American 
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ecemow within the reach of 
every commercial kitchen! 


The finest schools in America, from 
the U. S. Naval Academy to big-name colleges 
and high-schools across the nation, have 
learned the value of using Magic Chef ranges 
in their kitchens. For the name 
Magic Chef is synonymous with fine cooking, 
efficient cooking—economical cooking. 
It’s the “class” range in the field! 
Magic Chef's new low-cost line now makes 
it possible for every commercial kitchen 
to own the finest—yet pay no more! 
Get the facts—mail this coupon today. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


1641 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
Please furnish information about Magic Chef 
Commercial Cooking equipment as checked: 
C Gas Ranges D Radiant Broilers 


© Roasting and © Deep Fat Fryers 
Baking Ovens 
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ea | doctors. 


| themselves 


the children had a detergent solution 
(Bacticide) rubbed into their scalps. 

In such a rampant epidemic, the schools 
might have been closed. But Dr. Gimby’s 
skullcaps virtually checked the spread. 
Even if roughhousing boys bump heads, 
the caps prevent the transfer of broken, 
infected hairs. 
three clean caps a day. 
boil them every night. 

Pesky Problem. The source of Sault 


Mother has to 





Ste. Marie’s epidemic was plain. Last 
March five youngsters with ringworm 
were allowed back in school too soon 


after routine treatment by their family 
All summer the disease spread 
(encouraged by a long damp spell and 
barbers’ unsterilized clippers). Not until 
school opened did authorities realize how 
far it had got out of hand, 

Dr. Gimby promptly cut out all home 
medication and treatment by family doc- 
tors, insisted that every victim go through 
the city’s treatment centers. “I believe a 
new deal will come out of this epidemic 
here,” he said. “Too many people, and 
even too many doctors, don’t know 
enough about this pesky disease.” Main 
plank in Dr. Gimby’s new deal for ring- 
worm: changes in health laws to make the 
disease reportable and handled as a pub- 
lic health problem, 


A Question of the Heart 


Like many another hardheaded business- 
man, Abell H. Bernstein was hard driven 
by his own restless energy. The stocky 
president of Bernstein Bros. Pipe & Ma- 
chinery Co. of Pueblo, Colo. thought 
nothing of working 18 or 20 hours a day, 
seemed never to tire. But then he began to 
suffer from dizzy spells and shortness of 
breath. Specialists told him that he had 
coronary artery disease, advised him to 
quit work and take things easy. 

Abe Bernstein ignored the warning and 
kept on working, but without the old zip 
and zest. Last May he had a real heart at- 
tack—a shutdown in a branch of the 
artery which feeds the heart muscle. He 
recalls that after he went back to work, 
“when I went to sleep I wasn’t sure I'd 
wake up. I lived in fear.” So far his history 
had paralleled that of hundreds of thou- 
sands of U.S. victims of coronary disease. 

Crate Lifter. Then Bernstein heard that 
Manhattan’s Dr. Samuel Alcott Thomp- 
son had developed an operation which 
quickly restored people like himself to 
useful, active lives. It sounded too good to 
be true: the surgeon just dumps talcum 
powder into the heart sac in a 20-minute 





on other patients, Bernstein had the opera- 
tion in July. Last week, at his com- 
pany’s Philadelphia plant, 50-year-old Abe 
Bernstein put in a nine-hour day, hefted 
100-lb. crates with no visible harm. Said 
he: “The only time I feel lousy now is 
| when I overeat.” 

The operation that put Bernstein back 
| on his feet had been performed by Dr. 
Thompson on more than twoscore patients 
since 1938. Of them, 70% were still living 
after several years; all but four reported 
vastly relieved. (Most had 








operation. Satisfied that it had worked well | 
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© Quiet, convenient location. 

© Near offices, shops, shows. 

© Swim free in world’s finest in- 
door pool—natural salt water. 
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THE ONLY 
SLEEPER SERVICE 


TO AUSTRALIA 
and 
NEW ZEALAND 


The Southern Cross Route 
now carries far more 
passengers than any 
other Airline— 
San Francisco to Australia 


%& BECAUSE IT’S THE FASTEST, 
most direct way to go! 

te BECAUSE IT'S A SLEEPER 
one night in the air and 
you're there—no extra fare! 

ye BECAUSE IT'S LUXURIOUS 
300 m.p.h., pressurized, 
air-conditioned Douglas 
DC-6 four-engined giants. 


o Australia 









Regular Servi 
(Monday, Thurs ) end New 
Zeala (Friday). Stopovers if 
you wish ot Hawaii or Fiji at no 
extra fare. 


suse varions FROM: 8.C.P.A. 
Booking Office, 347 Stoc 
San Francisco. Phone 
-6971, your travel agent 











GENERAL SALES AGENTS: British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Ys 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. 





HOTEL 








ST. GEORGE 


CLARK ST., BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 


| w= BING & BING, INC., MANAGEMENT — 
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been coronary cripples, in much worse 
condition than Bernstein. ) 

Sac Slitter. As Dr. Thompson describes 
it, the operation works this way: the heart 
sac is slit open, then two drams of especial- 
ly fine talc are spread on the inside of the 
sac membrane. Fine as it is, the talc acts 

- as an irritant. The sac becomes inflamed 
and much more blood courses through it; 
then it adheres to the heart muscle, and 
its blood-gorged vessels throw out branches 
into the muscle. These branches increase 
the muscle’s blood supply and, hence, its 
power to keep the heart beating. 

The tale stays there the rest of the 
patient’s lifetime. Technically it is a con- 
stant irritant, but the patient is unaware of 
it. All he knows is that he feels better. 
Most who have had the operation have 
been relieved of the agonizing spasms of 





Mike Pearlman 
Ex-PATIENT BERNSTEIN 
For a paralyzing fear, talcum. 


angina pectoris and the paralyzing fear. 
Many have gone back to work—one from 
a wheelchair to loading trucks. 

Why has this operation been so little 
used? One objection offered by some sur- 
geons is that while it increases the heart 
muscle’s blood supply, the increase is not 
strong enough. Cleveland’s noted Heart 
Surgeon Claude Shaeffer Beck invented a 
powder operation (using ground-up beef 
bone or asbestos instead of talc), then put 
it aside in favor of a more radical job— 
revamping the heart’s plumbing system 
by an arterial graft (Trae, June 28, 1948). 

In his easy North Carolina accent, Dr. 
Thompson calls Beck's arterial grafting “a 
magnificent surgical feat.” But, he con- 
tends, it takes a highly skilled surgeon and 
a two- to five-hour operation (more than 
many patients can stand). In many cases, 
he believes, almost as good a result can be 
had from the shorter, simpler operation. 
He argues that there is room for both 
techniques. Of 15 other surgeons using 
the tale method, says Dr. Thompson, most 
report good results. 
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SHE CRUISES 
SERENELY 
AT 60 M. P. H. 


LADIES LOVE ITS LINES! 


Light car economy with big-car speed-lines that make the 
ladies proud to flash down the street in it. 


HILLMAN 772ind< 


A Product of the Rootes Group 


Rootes Motors Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, California 
Sales and Service across U. §. A. and Canada 


NOT TOO BIG...NOT TOO SMALL...JUST RIGHT 








Tonight...for a new 


dessert serve straight 
DuBouchett 

Blackberry Flavored 
Brandy 


Makes a delightful long drink with soda and ice. 
DuBouchett Cordials (sey d00-bo0-hoy) 
Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 





FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO 
SHAVES DAILY 


New preparation with remarkable 
skin-soothing ingredient helps 
keep the face looking young 
and healthy! 


Modern life now means daily shaving 
for millions of men. But frequent 
shaving often results in ugly, old- 
looking skin. To help men solve this 
problem, we developed Glider—a 
rich, soothing cream containing a 
special ingredient to help preserve the 
youthful qualities of the face. 

Now—every time you shave with 
Glider—you give your face the bene- 
fit of this wonderful substance . .. and 
you finish your shave looking and 
feeling remarkably fit! 


TRY A TUBE AT OUR EXPENSE 
You can get Glider at any toilet-goods 
counter. Or we'll be glad to mail you 
a guest-size tube—enough for three 
full weeks—absolutely free. Just send 
your name and address to The J. B. 
Williams Company, Dept. TG-14, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: 
Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer good in 


U.S. A. and A aupltl- 
css : PRESIDENT 


Canada only. 
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Wake up fo musio | 


--- hot coffee, too! 


with the exciting 
NEW ZENITH CLOCK-RADIO 


¥ 


mw Yes, this handsome, rich-toned Zenith not only 
wakes you gently to music—it lets you plug in your toaster or coffee 
maker—turns them on with the radio automatically! Also lullabys you 
to sleep .. . operates bed lamp, heating pad . turns radio or TV 
programs on or off automatically . . . tells time even in the dark. See 
it at your Zenith” Radio and Television dealer's today! 


Your choice of Ebony, Walnut or Ivory Plastic Cabinet, $39.95* 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Ill. 


*West Coast and for South price slightly higher. Price subject to change without notice 





NOILLY PRAT 


Fr Aeally dry martinis 


HAVE YOU DISCOVERED NOILLY CASSIS? 


SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES * MUNSON G. SHAW CO. INC. + NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Balancing Act 


“Sit up straight,” the age-old order to 
children, does more harm than good, in the 
opinion of Southwestern Medical College's 
Dr. Paul C. Williams. Last week Ortho- 
pedic Surgeon Williams told 800 doctors 
at the Oklahoma City Clinical Society 
that people would do well to forget all 
about “correct posture.” Reason: it is 
the cause of backache in about half the 
adult population. 

Dr. Williams traces low-back pain to 
man’s upright stance. To support the 
body’s “massive superstructure” on two 
feet, he says, is like balancing a baseball 
bat on a fingertip. In achieving the feat, 
man gets a hollow (lordosis) in his back. 
Cushions between the vertebrae give way 
under abnormal pressure, and nerves may 
be pinched or muscles cramped, causing 
severe pain. The old military strut and 




















SurGEON WILLIAMS 
Go climb a hill. 


gym-class prance are to blame for many 
an aching back of this type, said Dr, Wil- 
liams, because throwing the chest out 
and the shoulders back deepens the hollow. 

His advice is to walk “as if you were 
climbing a hill,” with the chest thrown 
forward, the shoulders hanging naturally 
(not slouched, but relaxed), and the rump 
rolled under. “The abdominal muscles 
should be short when you are in a walking 
position,” he says. “Most of your weight 
should fall on your heels, rather than on 
the ball of the foot. Walk as if you were 
getting ready to attack something.” 

For sitting, Dr. Williams prescribes 
“Keep your back in a continuous outward 
curve by keeping the knees higher than 
the hips. C w your legs above the 
knees helps, because even one knee higher 
] I Ips to eradicate that hol- 
-” As for sleeping: “ 
like the fetal pos 
with bot vn up, to take pressu 
off the joints and nerves. Or... lie on 
your side with one knee drawn up. Never 
lie flat on your abdomen.” 
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Fe 1s the stranger who ts my brother 


Tuis ts THe, story of a man I never knew, and yet I know 
all about him. 

He is dead now . and he lies in a tomb of polished in irble 
whose splendor would surprise him, And people come 
from everywhere to stand here with their heads bowed, 
their eyes serious, their hearts filled with mourning 

for this man they never knew. 


Because he wore a uniform when he died, they call him the 
Unknown Soldier. I think he was a good soldier, 
though fighting was never his business. He was a man 


of peace, I'm sure, though he never told me. 


He was born on a farm in the Dakotas... or was it a 
miner's cottage in Pennsylvania, a tenement in the 

Bronx, a ranch house in Texas, a duplex apartment on 
Park Avenue? I can’t be sure, as I stand here with my hat 


in my hand, reverent at the grave of this man I never knew 


I don’t know his name, or his business; whether his 


grammar was good, his accent like mine; 


what books he read; what church he went to; 
which way he voted; how much money he had. 


Was he a poet, bookkeeper, truck driver, surgeon, 
lumberjack, errand boy, student? Was he telling a joke, or 


cursing his sergeant, or writing to his family, 


when the missile came? 


I don’t know. For when they picked this man, from among 
all our nameless dead, he was lying quict in a closed 


coffin, and known only to God. 


3ut I do know that he is deserving of honor and respect. 
For, whoever he may be, | feel sure he must have 
believed, as I do, in the equality of men, the promise 

of men, the duty of men to live justly with each 

other and with themselves. 

And that is why I stand here with my hat in my hand, 
reverent at the grave of the stranger ho is my brother, 


my father, my son, my countryman, my friend. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
a BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Corme to 


in Festival Year 


3332 


The stage is set in Britain, for the 
most eventful and memorable vacation you 
have ever had! 


Whenever you come in 1951, wherever 
you move in Britain, you'll sense that this is 
a special year. From early Spring until late Fall, 
in every corner of the land, Britain will celebrate 
with festivals and fetes, fairs and exhibitions. 
Traditional pageantry, famous sporting events 
will take on even greater color and excitement. 


Discover too how plentiful and varied 
is the food in restaurants, hotels, and inns .. . 
such seasonal delights as Scottish salmon. . . 
Colchester oysters . . . English strawberries. 
The shops are well stocked. Gasoline is unrationed, 
Everywhere you go in historic towns and in the 
mellow country-side you'll find your dollar, aided 
by favorable exchange and our “fair value” policy 
gives you a real holiday from high prices. 


mis Be sure that next year . . . Festival 
of Britain Year . . . is your year for a country-widé 
vacation in friendly, hospitable Britain! 


A “Beefeater” greets you 
at the Tower of London— 
typical of the pageantry 
and color you'll find every- 
where in Britain. 











A FEAST OF ENTERTAINMENT, spread country-wide, 
awaits you in Britain next year. More than twenty 
festivals offer a tremendous choice . . . of great music, 
drama, ballet, craftsmanship, the graphic arts .. . 
brilliantly presented in perfect settings for enjoyment. 





GREAT DAYS OF SPORT, every week of the year, high- 
light Britain’s exciting outdoor calendar. Yachting at 
Cowes .. . racing at Aintree and Ascot ... tennis at 
Wimbledon . . . such place names make the world’s 
sport page headlines. Be there at one or more of them! 






WHAT BARGAINS YOU'LL FIND in the shops and stores! 
With your dollar worth so much, and with purchases 
tax free to you, you'll find values of a lifetime in 
Britain's famed tweeds, leather goods, tableware, 
antiques, and a hundred other products. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 

. and start planning your 
visit now! Ask him for illus- 
trated literature, giving full 
details of Festival Year. Or 
write British Travel Centre, 
336 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





SPRING COMES TO BRITAIN EARLY...WHY DON’T YOU? 





EDUCATION 





Find Your Own Answers 


Under Chancellor Robert Hutchins 
(“The truth is everywhere the same”), 
University of Chicago students have been 
learning to hunt for clear-cut philosophies 
and final answers. Last week, Chicago stu- 
dents were being baffled, but rather ex- 
cited, too, by a visiting intellectual with a 
different teaching method. Poet T. S. El- 
iot, Chicago’s guest for six weeks of lec- 
tures and poetry seminars, had stated his 
position at a student reception on arrival. 
“T am not,” said Poet Eliot, “very good 
at answers.” 

In his lectures (“The Aims of Educa- 
tion”), Eliot had pretty much lived up to 
his disclaimer, posing provocative prob- 
lems, and then nimbly backing away to 





Curicaco’s Extior & HutcHins 
The Spectre of a Rose. 


leave them dangling unsolved. Chicago’s 
publicity department was a little cast 
down, because “Mr. Eliot just doesn’t seem 
to say anything startling.” It was proving 
difficult, if not impossible, to whip togeth- 
er anything very definite for press releases 

A “Feeling.” Nonetheless, Chicago stu- 
dents were finding, there is a method after 
all in the multiple questions and suspend- 
ed answers of education a la Eliot. Lec- 
turer Eliot gave the 30 students of his 
poetry seminar a sample of it last week. 

“We were discussing the relation of 
philosophy and poetry,” Eliot began. “I 
must admit that I have never devoted 
much time to this subject, but I am very 
interested and feel sure that I can learn 
from our discussion.” He had a “feeling” 
that there must be some relation between 
poetry and philosophy. “If there were not 
a relationship, if they were isolated fields, 
then the importance of both seems di- 
minished. If art has nothing to do with 
philosophy, it has nothing to do with truth 
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or the expression of truth or the commu- 
nication of any real experience.” 

“All Right with Me." Of course, read- 
ers of poetry are different from readers of 
philosophy: they are more apt to draw 
conclusions that the poet never intended. 
“You know,” said Eliot in a confidential 
digression, “in one of my poems I use the 
words ‘the spectre of a Rose.’ Now, I in- 
tended that to refer to the Wars of the 
Roses. Then I wanted it to hint of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s famous ‘ghost of a 
Rose’. . . But I was also quite pleased to 
hear that some people thought it referred 
to Nijinsky [and the ballet associated 
with him].” Nobody had any trouble fol- 
lowing such poet’s wordplay, so Eliot con- 
tinued with more confidences—this time 
about the young man in The Love Song of | 








Rie Gaddis 


J. Alfred Prufrock (“I grow old... .I 
grow old. . . . I shall wear the bottoms of 
my trousers rolled’). “The young man in 
Prufrock,” said Eliot, “is meant to signify 
someone young and sportive and a man 
conscious of growing old.” 

Broke in a girl in the seminar: “I have 
always thought the rolled trousers meant 
an old man who could not swim and had 
to wade, kind of.” 

Said Eliot: “If it suits you that way, 
then that is all right with me.” 

"Yes, | Agree." Other students were 
anxious for a summing up. “Can’t we say,” 
asked a young man, “that the difference 
between philosophy and poetry lies in re- 
sponsibility? After a poem has been pub- 
lished, the poet loses ownership. He is at 
the mercy of everyone, yet he cannot be 
held accountable. A philosopher, on the 
other hand, is perpetually responsible, and 
we care more what he consciously m 
than with the poet.” 

Poet Eliot listened to 














the rapid-fire 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Usin 


= 


too much 


— 


If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “Z”’ for 
genuine Pennzoil. 





Member Penn. Grede Crade Of Asen., Permit No. 2 





TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 


AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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Tonight...for a new 
dessert serve straight 
DuBouchett 

Creme de Menthe 


60 proof 


Also as a frappe, pour into cocktail glass 
filled with chipped ice. 


DuBouchett Cordials (sey doo-boo-shay) 


Many, Blane & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Stake your claim 
in PHOENIX ! 





i 


warm, golden sunshine will strike 


Prospectors for 


it rich in Phoenix and the Valley of 
the Sun! Golf, swim, ride, loaf in dry, 
invigorating air. Come now, and 
dally in the Valley of the Sun! 
Mail this today: 
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words, finally nodded his head distract- 
edly. “Yes. Yes,” said he. “I agree. Yes.” 
But another member of the seminar, 
bushy-haired Chicago Archaeologist Peter 
von Blanckenhagen, did not agree. “But 
don’t you think,” said he, pulling himself 
up to the table, “that there are limits to 
what you can interpret? A poet must have 
some idea of what he wants understood. 
A reader must be fairly close to what 
the poet means.” 

Once again Eliot listened intently. He 
pulled a corncob pipe out of his pocket, 
lighted it and nodded again. “Quite right. 
Yes. Quite right.” 

Blurted another student impatiently: 
“In interpretation, is there any last word?” 

Everyone watched Mr. Eliot, philoso- 
pher, sage and poet. He puffed on his 
corncob pipe, his eyes on the table. Then 
he looked up at his students and gave his 
answer. “I don’t think so,” said he. “I be- 
lieve there is no final word.” 


"The Most Vulgar Thing" 


The author of the letter signed “A Rad- 
cliffe Mother” seemed to be bursting with 
indignation. The current issue of the Lam- 
poon, Harvard humor magazine, said the 
letter, was “simply the most vulgar thing 
I have ever seen.” Cambridge police 
agreed: two days after the issue hit the 
newsstands the cops banned its sale, For 
the first time since 1935, when it printed 
a burlesque of William Faulkner called 
“Desire Below the Mason-Dixon Line” 
and the whole staff was obliged to resign, 
the Lampoon was in headline-size trouble. 

The current issue, called the Pontoon 
and intended as a parody of Midwestern 
university humor magazines, was indeed 
vulgar; at week’s end the county district 
attorney was considering whether to bring 
formal charges of obscenity against the 
editors or not. As the Poonsters sweated 


it out, they had two good reasons to feel 


the irony of their situation: 1) the car- 
toons that they suspected had caused all 
the trouble were reprints from other col- 
lege magazines, which had traveled safely 
through the mails; 2) the letter signed “A 
Radcliffe Mother” had appeared in the 
Lampoon’s old intramural rival, the Crim- 


son, had been written as a gag by a 


Crimson editor. 


Bronx Cheer (Oxon.) 


After a seven-week tour of the U.S. as a 
member of the Oxford University Players, 
Robert Robinson had formed a few “un- 
equivocal judgments” 
cans he had seen. He admitted that they 
were hospitabie enough, but beyond that, 
deplorable. Wrote Briton Robinson for 
the undergraduate /sis: 

“The majority of Americans I met so- 
cially I found to be childlike, equipped 


with rather more than the usual number of | 


national and personal prejudices, inclined 
to assess all things—motor-cars and na- 
tions—with an uneasy blend of emotion 
and economics. I found that they tended 
to avoid standards based on intellect. 
They did not seem to be very good at 
thinking, largely, I suppose, through lack 
of practice .. .” 
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FOR A DAVIDSON FOLDER 


It’s an accepted business machine 
that eliminates the bottleneck of 
manual folding. Folds form letters, 
statements, bulletins . . . everything 
you mail regularly ...without over- 
time, without upsetting office routine. 
One girl does the job, folds up to 
20,000 pieces an hour. Cost? So 
modest that one mailing a month pays 
for the Davidson. Sales and service 
everywhere. Write for your copy of 
the new Davidson “fact book”. 


Davidson 


Oh <é@ FOLDING MACHINES 
DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1022-52 W. Adams St., Chicayo 7, Illinois 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


In Washington it's always delightfully 
cool at the world-famous Mayflower where 
the lobby, restaurants and guest rooms 
ere pleasantly air-conditioned. 


Single from $5.50 Double from $9.00 


BBier, 


j Sl Pe GZ. VE 


WASHINGTON 
aR 


A HILTON HOTEL 


caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
relieved with 
NAUSEA HER 
A> c . 


«Helps to control 
Organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
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O Bigger Reality. “Of even the be- 
ginnings of the minutest embryo of a ho- 
mogeneous culture there was no sign: 
there was a general reaction of bewilder- 
ment (not unmixed with pity) whenever 
it was tentatively suggested that knowl- 
edge and appreciation might be acquired 
for their own intrinsic values, rather than 
as catalysts for the amassing of bullion, 
respectability or washing-machines. Edu- 
cation, therefore, is economic and ex- 
pedient—four or five subjects, such as 
brewing, real-estate, creative-writing . . . 
and angling, are taken by each student. 
This mélange is styled a ‘liberal education,’ 
meaning that a student is permitted to 
know nothing about four things, instead of 
something about one. Accent is on the dis- 
pensing of economically useful informa- 
tion (sound Marxist doctrine, that!) and 
not at all upon the development of the 


Lorry Burrows 


Oxrorp’s RoBINSON 
A foaming mug of pink ice-cream. 


mind as a thinking unit. Thus, the Ameri- 
can student inclines to statements that 
are dogmatic and unoriginal: he has an 
implicit and almost mediaeval trust in 
Authority... 

“A general preoccupation with trivia— 
I mean Coke-machines, launderettes . . . 
laxatives and baseball—I construed as the 
American attempt to exclude the bigger 
reality. If you have a lot of little gadgets 
to divert attention, the larger issues are 
unlikely to occur to you, and existence is 
less satisfying but a damn sight more 
comfortable...” 
~ O Lord. “Physical life is led at a greater 
rate than (say) in England—distances are 
longer, cars are faster, and people are 
about in New York at four o’clock in the 
morning. This gives the illusion of a great- 
er national vitality. But it is only illusion, 
and can only be, in a country where 
Godliness is next to cleanliness.” 

For American hospitality, concluded 
Oxonian Robinson, “I raise a foaming 
mug of pink ice-cream in ginger-beer (the 
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ere’s Why You Need 
Bayer Aspirin When 
You Have A Cold 


—to Feel Better Fast! 


AT THE first sign of a cold — before you do any- 
thing else—take two BAYER ASPIRIN tablets 
with a full glass of water. Here’s why: 

When you have a cold, it’s almost invariably 
accompanied by a headachy, feverish feeling and 
muscular aches and pains. And it’s very impor- 
tant to your well being that you treat these dis- 
tressing symptoms with a medication that will 
relieve them... relieve them quickly. By taking 
a BAYER ASPIRIN at the first sign of a cold, you'll 

















get this important relief. 

No matter how you try to stop or shorten a 
& cold, we believe that your own doctor will tell 
you that this is sound advice. 











FEEL BETTER FAST 


And when you use BAYER ASPIRIN,” you'll dis- 
cover why millions have followed this advice with 
remarkable results. For BAYER ASPIRIN works 
fast. It’s actually ready to go to work in two 
seconds. And this is one reason why it brings you 
amazingly quick relief from these painful cold 
symptoms. 

This two second speed is something you can 
see with your own eyes by dropping a BAYER 
ASPIRIN tablet in a glass of water and “‘clocking”’ 
its disintegration. 




















WHAT TO DO FOR SORE THROAT 


When your cold causes a sore throat, gargle with 
three BAYER ASPIRIN tablets dissolved in one- 
third of a glass of water. This makes a highly 
potent medicinal gargle that almost instantly 
soothes tender throat membranes, relieves pain 
and irritation. 

Besides being effective, BAYER ASPIRIN is also 
gentle. Its single active ingredient is so gentle to 
the system that doctors regularly prescribe it 
even for small children. 

Keep BAYER ASPIRIN handy. When you buy, 
be sure to ask for it by its full name—Bayer 
Aspirin—not just for “Aspirin’”’ alone. 















Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing you 
can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Your KEY to 


Kentucky Hospitality CS 
i 


At hospitality time, when only the 
best is shared among friends, you'll 
find the genial flavor of Kentucky’s 
Favorite Bonded Bourbon the true 
complement of a generous host. Dis- 
tilled in the genuine sour mash man- 
ner since 1870, OLD FITZGERALD is to 
Bourbon what Sterling is to Silver. 


OLD FASHIONED 
bul stl in style 


STITZEL- WELLER DISTILLERY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





™.-1 1-13 
F.A.0. SCHWARZ, 745 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 22, W.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send the 1950 Christmas catalog to 
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Bridgepo' 2, Conn. 


national beverage) and pledge my sincere 
gratitude. But a Bronx cheer for the neons, 
the nylons, and the nut-melbas—each one 
of the Twenty-Eight Flavours—and Odo- 
ro-no, Times Square, the subways, the 
Empire State, drugstores, candy and cam- 
puses. . . O Lord.” 


New Counselors 

For twelve months, individual U.S. citi- 
zens with an interest in such matters had 
been mailing in new nominations for the 
nation’s most illustrious society: the Hall 
of Fame on New York University’s Bronx 
campus. The nominations this year ranged 
from cabin (Henry David Thoreau) to 
White House (Woodrow Wilson), from 
the field of battle (Stonewall Jackson) to 
the classroom (Lincoln’s teacher, Menton 
Graham). By the time the nominations 
closed, N.Y.U. had 186 new candidates. 

Every five years for half a century, 
N.Y.U. has invited the public to submit 
new names in this fashion in fulfillment 
of the idea of N.Y.U. Chancellor Henry 
M. MacCracken for a place where suc- 
ceeding generations of Americans could 
go and “take counsel . . . of Wisdom, 
Beauty, Power.” 

Hall of Fame candidates have no easy 
time winning election. To be eligible, they 
must have been dead for at least 25 years; 
once nominated, their names must pass 
muster before N.Y.U.’s faculty senate. 
Finally a group of 100 electors—authors, 
statesmen, scientists, artists and college 
presidents—cast their votes. In any elec- 
tion, no more than seven men & women 
can count on winning a niche and a bust 
in the Hall’s colonnade. 

In 50 years, only nine U.S. Presidents 
have made the grade. Authors have done 
better: there are 18 of them. Unless he 
was a philanthropist (¢.g., Manhattan’s 
Peter Cooper), a businessman seems to 
stand a poor chance. The U.S. has appar- 
ently produced only one composer worthy 
of the honor (Stephen Foster), one sculp- 
tor (Augustus Saint-Gaudens), two paint- 
ers (Gilbert Stuart, James McNeill Whis- 
tler), one actor and one actress (Edwin 
Booth and Charlotte Cushman) and one 
explorer (Daniel Boone). 

The Navy has furnished John Paul 
Jones and David Farragut; the Army, 
Grant, Lee and Sherman, There are seven 
scientists, four inventors, a handful of 
judges and educators—77 men & women 
in all. 

Last week, the electors made it 83. This 
time, they passed up such celebrities as 
Thoreau, Melville, Emily Dickinson, Wil- 
liam James, Stonewall Jackson, Admirals 
Dewey and Peary, Pocahontas, Paul Re- 
vere and General Lafayette. But they did 
elect two more U.S. Presidents—Wood- 
row Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt.They 
picked the Hall’s eighth woman (Feminist 
Susan B. Anthony), its eighth scientist 
(Mathematician-Physicist Josiah Willard 
Gibbs) and its fifth inventor, Alexander 
Graham Bell. The new member with the 
most votes: Dr. William Gorgas, Army 
major general who stamped out yellow 
fever in Panama, to open the way for the 
building of the canal. 
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You, too, can have your ears pleas- 
antly warmed by compliments! Sim- 
ply follow the lead of this bright 
young man into an Arrow Dart— 
America’s most popular white shirt! 
$3.65. 

It has the perfect-fitting, never- 
wilt Arrow collar...the MITOGA 
body - tapered fit, anchored -to- stay 
buttons, and the famous ‘‘Sanfor- 
ized” label (fabric shrinkage less than 


1%) . Also available in this collarstyle 
are Arrow Mail, in an even finer 
broadcloth at $3.95, and Arrow Dale 
—asuperfine broadcloth (French cuffs 
optional) at $4.50. 

NEWS: The distinguished ties shown 
are Arrow’s ‘‘ Historic Art” series, 
featuring the art of ancient Egypt, 
Greece and Mexico. These fine fou- 
lards knot superbly, drape beauti- 
fully, hold their shape. $1.50. 


ARROW SHIRTS “TIES 





Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


Makers of Arrow shirts, ties, sports shirts, handkerchiefs and underwear. 
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RESEARCH MEN find out basic power facts from 
laboratory tests to give you top engine efficiency when 
teamed up with automatic drives. 


Key to smooth teamwork 


PRODUCTION MEN guide the building of new parts, 
ranging from the transmission itself to new rear axles 
| which are designed especially to be smoothly working 

pots of the new drive and power team. 


A good look at a GM car's chassis is enough to 
show the complexity of the modern automobile, 
and underline the need for smooth teamwork 
among all its units. 


Take just those units that make shift-free driving 
possible. The automatic transmission, engine, rear 
axle and many another unit must be planned to 
work smoothly together. 


This requires a very fine degree of teamwork 
among research, engineering and production men. 
Men who know engines, men who know trans- 





ENGINEERS carefully balance power, weight, riding 
comfort—then tailor the drive to the exact requirements 
of each GM car. 






missions, men who know axles must pool their 
special skills to get the best possible final com- 
bination. 


Because this happens at GM, you get smooth 
power and easy riding as well as freedom from the 
gearshift lever and the clutch pedal. 


Whether it is Powerglide on Chevrolet, Dynaflow 
on Buick or Hydra-Matic on Pontiac, Oldsmobile 
and Cadillac, here is extra value that quickly 
reveals itself. Just ask any dealer in GM cars, and 
see for yourself what smooth teamwork really 
means. 
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Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coaat to coast 


























Modern acetate rayon—developed by Celanese research—is respon- 
sible for many extra values in today’s clothes. Women have discovered 
how it differs in important respects from older fibers known under 
the general name, rayon. 

Tale “‘style’’—acetate fabrics, with their superior drapability, 
their richer colors, and luxurious feeling, inspire the best designing. 

Consider fabric freshness. Acetate fibers are outstanding for wrinkle 
recovery, resistance to soiling and mussing—the ability to look fresh 
and feel fresh all day. 

Take ease of care. Washable acetate fabrics cleanse with light 
sudsing and are outstanding for quick drying—need a minimum of 
ironing. And any acetate fabric dry cleans perfectly. 

And price. By contrast with nearly everything else, today’s clothes 
of acetate rayon actually cost you less than comparable clothes used 
to cost your mother, 

Making all this possible is research such as Celanese has carried on 
since first pioneering in the development of acetate rayon. 


Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16 
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RELIGION 





Evangelism 


Old-fashioned “evangelistic crusades,” 
which used to be known as revivals, have 
been staging an impressive comeback. 
Last week, in three big Eastern cities, 
three big revivals were going full blast: 

In Washington, the Federation of 
Churches bought full-page newspaper ads 
to trumpet: “It’s Gop’s Hour For GREAT- 
ER WASHINGTON.” The federation imported 
a “preaching team” of 30 Protestant min- 
isters and laymen, to evangelize Wash- 
ingtonians at a six-day session of some 
300 breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, lec- 
tures and services. At the mission’s open- 
ing ceremony in 10,000-capacity Uline 
Arena, 250 black-robed local ministers 
joined with the visiting preachers in a 
“Festival of Faith” which packed the 
hall and spilled an overflow crowd of 2,000 
into a nearby church. Total attendance: 
an estimated 75,000. 

In Boston, the Rev. Bryan Green, can- 
on of Birmingham Cathedral in England, 
was conducting a nine-day crusade that 
filled the 10,000-capacity Mechanics Hall 
and overflowed into two churches. Angli- 
can Green (Troe, Dec. 13, 1948) was 
especially effective with young listeners: 
many of his 600-odd converts on a typical 
night were young people in tears. 

In Atlanta, Evangelist Billy Graham 
(Time, Nov. 14, 1949 et seq.) was well 
under way with a soul-saving campaign in 
the Ponce de Leon ballpark fitted out to 
accommodate more than 20,000 people. 
With flashing eyes and flailing arms, the 
well-dressed young (32) successor to Billy 
Sunday was wringing fervent amens and 
penitence from his audience night after 
night. Mankind now stands on the brink 
of destruction, he warned his listeners. 
“Unless God sends a great awakening to 
the world, my two little girls will never 
see high school.” 


A Little Intolerance 


Modern Spain may be one of the health- 
iest places in the world for Protestantism. 
Reason: the Roman Catholic regime of 
Dictator Franco is just oppressive enough 
to stimulate it without being ruthless 
enough to stamp it out. 

This is the wry conclusion of Winfred 
Ernest Garrison, Spanish-speaking literary 
editor of the Christian Century, who 
went to Spain last August for the unde- 
nominational Protestant weekly. In last 
week’s issue, Dr. Garrison concluded a 
series of four articles on his findings. 

Side Streets Only. How many Protes- 
tants are there in Spain? According to 
Editor Garrison, they are “no negligible 
minority.” Official Spanish sources have 
asserted that among Spain’s 28 million 
people there are no more than 2,000, but 
Garrison puts the figure “probably not 
much below 20,000 . . . about the same 
fraction of the total population that the 
Quakers have in the United States.” One 
source of uncertainty about the total, he 
says, is the Roman Catholic custom of 
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that is! Wright Arch Preserv- 
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struction gives. All yours, plus 
that expert fit your Arch Pre- 
server dealer is trained to give 
you. His name is in the classi- 
fied phone book. E.T. Wright 
& Company, Inc., Rockland, 


Massachusetts. 








Traditional wing -tip 
oxford in hand-stained 
brown fine grain. Also 
in black or brown calf. 


For Women, Selby Shoe Co. + For Boys, Gerberich-Payne « In Canada for Men, Scott-McHale 
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counting anybody who has been baptized 
a Catholic, even though he may have 
since joined a Protestant church. This 
principle works a great hardship upon 
young Protestants who want to get mar- 
ried, since Spanish law demands that if 
either partner has had a Catholic baptism, 
the couple must be married by a Roman 
Catholic priest. Even “an affidavit from a 
Protestant pastor that the parties are 
members of his church,” writes Garrison, 
“is not regarded as ‘documentary proof of 
non-Catholicity.’ They still might have 
had Catholic baptism.” 

Protestantism in Spain, he emphasizes, 
is not a foreign faith, but is solidly Span- 
ish and loyally so. “I think there could be 
no greater mistake than to suppose that 
Spanish Protestants constitute any kind 
of focus of revolt against the present 
regime, even though ... they favor a 





Arthur Shay 
Eprtor GARRISON 
In narrow streets, an advantage. 


kind of civil and religious liberty which 
is wholly alien to its program.” 
Spanish Protestants do enjoy some lib- 
erties, e.g., they may organize churches, 
preach in them as they please, train their 
ministers and print literature for circula- 
tion among themselves. However, reports 
Dr. Garrison, “they cannot lawfully do 
anything that would be regarded as the 
public practice of their religion. . .” 
Protestant churches may not bear any 
external symbols to show that they are 
churches at all. They are not found on 
the main thoroughfares, but stick to nar- 
row side streets. (However, “many narrow 
side streets in Spanish cities are very 
nice streets,” writes Garrison. “Moreover, 
the narrower the streets, the more dense 
the population.”) No public signs or an- 
nouncements of services may be made, no 
church literature may be generally circu- 
lated, no new churches may be opened 
without special permission, and no Protes- 
tant schools for children are allowed. “For 
Protestant children the only choice is 
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HENRY KING 
“perfect as a picture” 


@ Director of 20th Century-Fox’s “Captain 
From Castile” recently flew down South 
America’s West Coast via Panagra. “El 
InterAmericano is a major contribution to 
flying comfort . . . over a route that’s a 
perfect motion picture setting.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route... Via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Exclusive—the 
“Fiesta Lounge”! Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U. S. Sales Agents for 
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BABY SITTERS 


Naturally, no one could ever really 
appreciate your wee ones; but 
give one of our sitters, 
who average 4.5 
children of their 
own, a fighting \ 
chance any day, 
any night. 






CHALFONTE-HADDON 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
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acts About the 


World’s Important 


laces Can Be 
ound...in 
Seconds! 






N these fast-moving days, everyone has 

an increasing need for guick, accurate 
information about near and far places of 
current interest. More than ever before, 
what happens in the next town — or on 
the other side of the world—is of personal 
importance. At home by your radio, or 
in your office, Webster’s Geographical 
Dictionary is a unique source of imme- 
diate information about any of 40,000 of 
the world’s important places. 


The Greatest Fund of Current 
Geographical Information ever 
Presented in a Single Volume! 


@For Business . . . natural resources, im- 
ports and exports, industries, agricultural 
products, populations, 


@ For Travel . . . scenic parks, monuments, 
dams, waterfalls, lakes, rivers, mountains, 
volcanoes, deserts, 


@ To Follow Current Events . . . exact loca- 
tions, bordering areas, political status, 
historical backgrounds, economic and ter- 
ritorial growth of the U, S. 


A Tremendous New Achievement by the 
Famous Merriam-Webster Staff—Editors 
of Webster’s New International 
Dictionary. 


This unique book is in a handy, easy-to-use 
size — thumb-indexed for quick reference. 
1,352 pages with 177 specially drawn maps; 
many convenient, timesaving tables. $8.50 
at book, department, or stationery stores—or 
write to the publishers for information: 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 535, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Great New 
Wevuum- 
Webster 


40,000 Places — Alphabetically Listed — 
Put the World At Your Finger Tips! 


Bue’noe Ai’res (bwa’nis 4r’éz; bd/nis; I’réz; Span. 
bwa/nds Iris). 1 Province of Argentina. See Table at 
ARGENTINA, 

2 See La Prata viceroyalty. 

3 City, # of Argentina and itself constituting the Federal 
District or Capital, on estuary of the Rio de la Plata, E 
Argentina, ab. 130 m. from the sea; pop. (1943 est.) 
2,457,494, including suburban pop. of Flores and Bel- 
grano. Largest city in the world S of the equator and 
third largest in Western Hemisphere; on level plain, 
connected by many railroads with all parts of Argentina; 
laid out regularly with wide streets and many plazas; 
fine Capitol and government buildings, cathedral, opera 
house, art gallery, museums, and many churches; uni- 
versity (1821). Shallow port but highly developed; 
exports meat, grain, hides, wool, dairy products. 













































Vat‘i-can City (vat‘I-kdn); Jiel. Cit-ta’ del Va’ti- 
ca’no (chét-ta’ d&l vi’té-ki’nd). Independent papal 
state, within commune of Rome, Italy, on right bank of 
Tiber river, covering an area of 108.7 acres; pop. 1025; 
created Feb. 11, 1929 by the Lateran Pact as a settle- 
ment of the Roman question; extraterritoriality of the 
state extends to Castel Gandolfo and to 13 churches and 
palaces in Rome proper; under jurisdiction of the state 
are the Basilica of St. John Lateran (the cathedral 
church of Rome and highest ranking of all Roman Cath- 
olic churches), the Basilica of St. Peter (founded by 
Constantine on site of Circus of Caligula where St. Peter 
is said by tradition to have suffered martyrdom), the 
Vatican (collection of papal palaces, containing the Sis 





























For-mo/’sa ({6r-m0’sd) or Tai-wan (ti-wiin). Island in 
China Sea, off Fukien prov., SE China, formerly in S 
part of Japanese Empire; in lat. 21°53’ to 25°18'N and 
long. 120° to 122°E; ab. 225 m. long; 13,857 sq. m. 
(including Pescadores, 4.9.) (1935) 5,315,642, 
(1938 est.) 5,747,000; # Taihoku; has lofty mountain 
range extending through E cen. part, highest peaks 
Niitaka 13,599 ft. and Tsugitaka 12,894 ft.; no long 
rivers; its S point, Garan Bi, on Bashi Channel, which 
separates it from Batan Is. of the Philippines. Inhab- 
itants chiefly Chinese, some Japanese, and two small 
groups of aborigines; produces sugar, rice, tea, fruit, 
forest products; mines gold and coal. Chief cities 
Taihoku and its two ports, Kirun and Tansui, Tainan, 
Kagi, Takao, Taichu, and Shinchiku. See Map at Japan. 
wy: Probably kn own to Chine: ‘se from carlicst 
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The Drake Hundreds, like Little Miss Muffet, 


come from Britain for your delight. 


They're royally right for every occasion except a darning 
session. Comfortable, shrink-resistant wool, reinforced 
with nylon at the heel and toe, they come in a rainbowful 
of gay and formal colors that refuse to run or fade. 


And they burn no holes in your pocket, either. 


XQ DRAKE 100 
2’ ribbed anklets with natural 
rubber elastic tops. 


Little Miss Muffet is 
Conscious how tough it is 
Landing a happy ending 
But soon she’ll be Mrs. 
The moral of this is: 

By all means get men— 


but not mending.* 
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Get socks, darn it, not darn-it socks. 


America’s Most Wanted Gabardine 


alligator 
all-wool worsted 


gold label 


Number one favorite 
for luxurious, smart, 
water repellent pro- 
tection. The coat 
you'll live in— 
around the clock, 
around the calen- 
dar! See the Gold 
Label at your 


dealer’s today! 
$4575 
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Tonight...for a new 
dessert serve straight 


DuBouchett 


Creme de Cacao 


As a parfait, pour over vanilla ice cream. 


DuBouchett Cordials (c0y-<00-b00-shay) 
Many, Blane & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
















between Catholic schools and _ public 
schools in which Catholic religious instruc- 
tion is part of the compulsory course.” 

"Sowers of Evil." Occasionally even 
these meager rights have been violated by 
mob action, Six weeks after one such epi- 
sode, reports Garrison, “the periodical El 
Tris de Pas (‘the Rainbow of Peace’! ), by 
its own description ‘a fortnightly maga- 
zine of information and guidance, Marian 
and Catholic’-—answered a real or imagi- 
nary inquirer who asked; ‘Is it lawful to 
enter into chapels or meeting places of 
Protestants . . . with the sole idea of dis- 
turbing and of destroying the furniture 
and other articles?’ The answer was in 
three parts: 1) as to ‘disturbing,’ yes. 
‘Most certainly it is lawful to enter into 
such places with the sole idea of disturb- 
ing and preventing, by this means, the 
making of proselytes to their errors.’ 2) 
As to destroying articles used in worship, 
yes ... 3) As to the purely personal 
property of the heretics, no. It is not right 
to destroy that because ‘these false teach- 
ers do not lose the right to live by the 
fact of their being sowers of evil.’ ” 

Editor Garrison devotes one of his arti- 
cles to examining the origins of Spain’s 
state Catholicism, As he entered the coun- 
try, the state tourist department handed 
him a pamphlet “containing a defense and 
glorification of the Spanish Inquisition” 
and Garrison quotes it at length to show 
that the compulsory conversion enforced 
by the Inquisition was undertaken as 
much for political as “religious’’ reasons. 

The Reformation failed in Spain, says 
Garrison, not because “the Spanish mind 
is naturally, congenitally and incurably 
Catholic,” but simply because the church- 
state’s repression of non-Catholicism was 
so ruthless. How long would such a leader 
as Luther, he asks, “have lasted in the fires 
of an auto-da-fé at Seville? Or, even if he 
had been made of asbestos, what role 
would he . . . have played in Ferdinand’s 
program of national unification by com- 
pulsory religious solidarity?” 

Backfire. Spanish Protestantism today, 
“like the church in the catacombs,” says 
Garrison, “has turned its legal disabilities 
to good account and has reaped spiritual 
benefits from its material weakness.” 

Every Protestant pastor to whom Gar- 
rison talked told him of gains; e.g., one of 
Madrid's larger congregations reported its 
membership had tripled since the end of 
the civil war nearly twelve years ago. 
Church services everywhere seemed to be 
attended almost to capacity. One of the 
chief reasons for this growth, thinks Gar- 
rison, is that the government prohibition 
of church publicity makes laymen more 
zealous in bringing others into the church, 
“There isn’t a preacher in America who 
wouldn’t rather have his laymen. . . con- 
stantly cover the neighborhood with quiet 
personal invitations to church than have 
all the newspaper and billboard advertis- 
ing that money could buy.” 

His conclusion: “It may reasonably be 
concluded that the policy of repression 
has backfired rather badly. There is some- 
thing to be said for the proposition that 
a little intolerance is a dangerous thing.” 
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Verdi & the Lady 


Not in a decade or more had Man- 
hattan’s cavernous Metropolitan Opera 
House buzzed so busily to get ready for 
opening night. And not in as many years 
had so much dust been shaken from Met 
tradition. 

The Met’s new general manager, Ru- 
dolf Bing, had promised in his first press 
conference (Time, Feb. 6) that he was 
going to try to “adapt [the Met’s] policy 
to changing times.” In one of his first 
swings of the dust mop, Rudi Bing set out 
to improve “the visual aspect of operatic 
affairs’—i.e., make Met performances a 
pleasure to watch as well as to hear. 

Henceforth, Bing let it be known, con- 
ductors would have to give up their ab- 
solute sway over assigned production, 
work “almost as coequals” with stage de- 
signers and stage directors. For the sea- 
son’s opener he picked a work which the 
Met had not produced in 27 years: Verdi’s 
24th opera, Don Carlo, a powerful story 
of conflict between tyranny and freedom, 
personified in the struggle between King 
Philip II and his son in 16th Century 
Spain. Consequence of Bing’s choice: the 
opening-night production would have to 
be done from scratch; the Met’s tradi- 
tions about Don Carlo had been all but 
forgotten. 

To design brand-new and 
tumes for Don Carlo, Bing hired topnotch 


sets cos- 


Broadway Designer Rolf (Caesar and 
Cleopatra) Gerard. To direct it, he 
brought in Margaret Webster, Shake- 


spearean director and actress, the first 
woman ever given a chance to direct 
an opera at the Met. Then Rudi Bing 
plumped designer and director down with 
able Conductor Fritz Stiedry and bade 
the three of them work closely together. 









Eileen Danby—Graphic House 
MARGARET WEBSTER 
With thesis and action, watches. 


"If You Insist." At first, Director 
Webster had protested her Jack of quali- 


fications (“Bing must be mad”). She 
knew the theater; the daughter of the 
late English Actors Ben Webster and 


Dame May Whitty, she had been raised 
in it. She could also find her way through 
a score, but so far as she was concerned, 
she was still an “opera ignoramus.” But 
by last week it seemed to everyone at the 
Met, from stagehands to stars, that thea- 
ter-trained Margaret Webster was just 
what the old place needed. 

Bing had offered to send her the libret- 
to “if you insist.” But he hoped “you 





won't go by it.” She did not, entirely. She 
went back to Verdi's original inspiration, 
Poet Schiller’s ringing drama, Don Carlos. 
Then Director Webster, Conductor Stie- 
dry and Designer Gerard held a planning 
session “to be sure we all agreed as to 
what the opera was about.” 

Home Run in the Tenth. Once they 
were agreed that Don Carlo’s concern is 
the effect of absolute power on men 
who wield it, she set about drilling thesis 
and action into her cast. Once she nabbed 
the chorus after a rehearsal break during 
which most had been listening to the 
World Series. The conflict in the opera, 
she told them for emotional parallel, is 
only resolved when the ghost of “Carlos 
Quinto hits a home run in the tenth” 
(as DiMaggio had done that afternoon). 

Director Webster had hoped to have 
the whole cast on the stage “for at least 
three hours, totally mine, in which the 
conductor does not interfere at all.” She 
never got it. She quickly learned that 
opera is a compromise between the eye & 
the ear—and that “the Met’s great god is 
time.” Even when Conductor Stiedry 
was not rushing up from the pit to correct 
an eighth note, or Designer Gerard was 
not moving a table or chair, she felt 
“them” creeping in on her: “The orches- 
tra manager looking at his wrist watch 
and peering earnestly at me; the chorus 
master shifting on his feet, surreptitiously 
looking at his watch; the head stagehand; 
the chief electrician . . .” She learned to 
compute the cost of 15 minutes overtime 
in a flash; it could run into hundreds of 
dollars. But whenever she felt she had to 
have overtime drill, Rudi Bing, even 
though he was starting his first season 
with the biggest deficit in Met history 
($430,502), usually gave it to her. 

The Less the Better. By opening night 
this week, she had led all of the stars— 
Swedish Tenor Jussi Bjoerling (Don 
Carlo), new Italian Basso Cesare Siepi 


Tenor ByoerLInG & Cast PottsHinc “Don Caro” FoR Met OPENING 
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Between eye and ear, a compromise. 








WHEN THE SUN TURNED BLUE! On 
September 26, 1950, canny Scotsmen got a 
look at something uncanny. The sun had 
turned blue! Smoke blown across the Atlantic 
from forest fires in Canada was believed to 
have caused the phenomenon. 





GAS GUARD! Piping natural gas over long 
distances demands dependable performance 
from pumping engines. Air-Maze oil-bath 
filters on engine air intakes remove dirt and 
dust from the air, guard against breakdowns, 
keep engines—and gas— going dependably. 





LAUNDRY FOR LUBRICANTS. Air-Maze full- 
flow type oil filters for stationary diesel engines 
remove dirt and sludge from crankcase lubri- 
cating oil, greatly reducing wear and abrasion 
on moving parts. Filters are all-metal. Clean- 
ing restores original characteristics. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, 
compressors, air conditioning and ventilatin 
equipment, or any device using air or liguide 
-the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 
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| (Philip II), Argentine Soprano Delia Ri- 
gal, new Italian Mezzo Fedora Barbieri, 
and the Americans Jerome Hines (the 
Grand Inquisitor) and Robert Merrill— 
through stage movements blocked out 
long before. She had cut down most of the 
operatic arm-flailing (“the less acting you 
do the better’), tried to keep them from 
staring dead ahead at Conductor Stiedry 
for the beat. Exhausted Margaret Web- 
ster hoped she had succeeded in her effort 
to “prevent the eye from too grossly con- 
tradicting the ear.” 

A gala white-tie first-night audience let 
her—and the Met’s whole new directo- 
rate—know that they had traveled a long 
way toward that goal. The first-nighters 
saw & heard a Don Carlo that glowed 
with the high sheen of months of work 
and polish. Stunningly if starkly scened in 
grey and glowingly costumed in El Greco 
reds, it was beautifully sung, cleanly 
staged and intelligently acted. 


Revival? 

Detroit has been without a major or- 
chestra since its main symphony backer, 
Industrialist Henry H. Richhold (chem- 
icals), pulled out, purse and person (TIME, 
1949). Last week, following the 
lead of Detroit music critics, the town 
was beginning to get fired up over the idea 
of trying again. J. Dorsey Callaghan, the 
Detroit Free Press critic, even went so far 





as to ask “a conductor whose musical rep- | 


utation is an international one” as to his 
availability for a job. In answer to his 


question, old (76) Serge Koussevitzky, | 


who turned over his Boston Symphony to 
Charles Munch last year, replied: wit 


DO MY BEST ASSIST REVIVAL DETROIT 
SYMPHONY IF REPRESENTATIVES OF DE- 
TROIT CITY, SOCIETY AND PUBLIC SHOW 


ACTIVE INTEREST. Wrote jubilant Critic 
Callaghan: “The chance is here, and right 
now. It [is] a case of put up or shut up 
. . -” He was just a little ahead of the 
beat. The old Symphony Society had dis- 
integrated: the first problem seemed to be 
to find a new group able to say yes or no 
in the name of Detroit. 


The Cruncher 


While bright young (26) French Chore- 
ographer-Dancer Roland Petit was flash- 
ing and stomping through his sexy Les 
Ballets de Paris hit, Carmen, on Broadway 
last year (Time, Oct. 17, 1949), some other 





ideas were writhing around in his head. 
One of them was a childhood memory: 
his father had once ordered an enormous 
red divan for his Paris bistro, hoping to 
attract a fancier clientele. When it arrived, 
it was too big for the bistro, so his father 
punched a hole in the wall of Roland’s 
adjoining bedroom to make it fit. At night, 
young Roland could see a little into the 
café; he remembered particularly one reg- 
ular customer, a “beautiful woman,” of 
whom he could seldom see more than a 
white arm and shoulder. Another idea in 
Petit’s head came from watching a per- 
formance of South Pacific with his Car- 
men, tiny, bob-haired Ballerina Renée 
Jeanmaire. He had come out impressed 
with the gaiety of U.S. musicomedy; she 
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at the price of 
ordinary sets! 


Dramatic Television per- 
formance... unmatched 
by any other set, at 
any price! See it, and 
you'll want to own 
“the set with the 
$2,000,000 
Dynamic Tuner.” 





dynemic tuner 


with the precision PRINTED CIRCUIT 
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allicratters 
World's Leading Manufacturer 
of Precision Radio & Television + Chicago 24 


| Iptctower ISLES of contrast... Hindu 


temples, calypso rhythms and miles 
of golden beaches ... perfect climate. 
Easily reached by sea or air. Wide 
choice of accommodations. Currency 
devaluation favors you! 
See your travel agent or write 


Trinidad & Tobago Tourist Board 


122 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Trinidad, B. W. 1. © Montreal ¢ London 
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hin STARTING POWER 3 WHEN ITS Exide you START § 
iq R LIFE than ever before 

0 MORE BATTERY FOR YOUR MONEY 

A reliable DEALER ORGANIZATION 


The Exide Dealer has this GREAT NEW EXIDE now. His 
stock is factory-fresh, and his modern equipment takes all guess- 
work out of testing and servicing. You can rely on his advice. 
Depend on the Exide Dealer for Good Products, Good Service. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, _— 32 


xide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
“Exide” Reg. Trad vk U.S. Pat. OF. 




















“For our own folk...” 


Two hundred years back, the spirits buyers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company regularly set aside the 
choicest whiskies found in Scotland for Company 
officers in the Canadian fur trade. 

As so many Company managers and factors at 
the time were Scotsmen, the Highlanders offered 
the best product of their stills to the Company’s 
spirits buyers...in the knowledge that their best 
was “for our own folk.” 

Over the years “Best Procurable” gained in 
repute wherever whisky was drunk...has long been 
rated as one of the three best Scotches in the world. 
A true liqueur whisky, light and mild, possessed 
of a memorable flavour, “Best Procurable” is again 
available. The supply is limited, and will be until 


more whiskies of sufficient character and 









age merit the “Best Procurable” label. 

If you have any appreciation of 4 
fine whisky, you will be well pleased’? 
with “Best Procurable.” The better stores 
and bars can get it for you...and it’s well * 
worth asking for! (86.8 Proof). 


ieludson’s iBay 


‘Best Poauruble 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Imported by HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, Inc., New York 


Distributors of Hudson’s Bay Canadian Whisky, A Blend (86.8 Proof) 
.-- Also Jamaica Rum (151-114.2-97-91.4 Proof) and Demerara Rum (151-114-91.5 Proof) 
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had come out sighing, “I would like to 
sing like Mary Martin.” Somehow, Petit 
wanted to put a bit of all of those ideas 
together and produce a ballet with songs. 

He had had “some melodies” in his 
head, but he could neither read nor write 
music; so he bought a recording machine 
and sang his songs into it. Musical friends 
helped put his songs on paper, added full 
lyrics, Eager little “Zizi” Jeanmaire 
(“Sure I can sing”) looked them over, 
sang her song into the recording machine. 
Petit: “She sounded awful.” She 
went to work with a pianist, and Petit 
began planning the choreography. Last 
week, back on Broadway for another 
season, Petit sidetracked Carmen to put 
on the result: La Croqueuse de Diamants 
(The Diamond Cruncher). Right off he 
had a new hit. 

First-night fans saw a brilliant revolva- 
ble set of a little Paris street corner and 


Says 


Petit & JEAN MAIRE 
On a Paris street corner, vitamins. 


its bistro. In his scenario, Petit turned the 
“beautiful woman” of his childhood into 
a jewel thief who steals diamonds “not to 
wear or sell, but to eat, like children 
crunch candy.” The first the audience saw 
of her was a slim white arm and shoulder, 
snaking out through a hole in the wall to 
lift the wallets of passers-by. When Bal- 
lerina Renée Jeanmaire finally turned up 
in full view (in sexy black tights) to sing 
& dance her bit (“I’m a cruncher of dia- 
monds, I can’t do without this vitamin 
...”), she brought the house down. 

There was plenty of good choreography 
in Petit’s individual, graceful, semi-acro- 
batic style. But La Crogueuse, with its 
first-class songs (including one sung by 
Petit himself), was pretty close to musi- 
comedy too. That is a combination that 
appeals to Petit more & more. He thinks 
he would like to do a writing-composing- 
producing-choreographic job on a real 
U.S. musicomedy, says “Now I know a 
little bit how.” 
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Y4-ton 6'/-foot pick-up— %-ton and I-ton 8-foot pick-ups are also available 


First trucks to offer you gas-saving overdrive” 


| neers sure of long-lasting, long-range oper- 
ating economy! Get Studebaker’s thrift- 
assuring overdrive transmission, if you are think- 
ing about buying a new half ton or three-quarter 
ton truck, 

This revolutionary Studebaker forward step in 
truck engineering is extra cost—but it starts pay- 
ing its way right away in extra thrift. 

First trucks to offer gas-saving, engine-saving 
overdrive, these husky new Studebakers are also 
first with real ‘‘lift-the-hood” accessibility to 


engine—ignition—and instrument panel wiring! 
They’re America’s first trucks, too, with variable- 
ratio extra leverage steering for easier turn- 
arounds and parking—first trucks with a twist- 
resisting K-member frame up front. 
Get a full measure of value for your money. 
Stop in and see the new Studebaker trucks. 


Noted for low cost operation 


*Optional at extra cont on M4 








Sizes and wheelbases for hundreds 
of hauling needs! Studebaker 
trucks come in 44, 4%, 1, 144 and 2 
ton models. Two great truck engines 
—the high-efficiency Econ-o-miser 
—and the high-torque Power-Plus 


Amazing all-weather comfort! 
Studebaker’s Truck Climatizer, 
available at extra cost, thoroughly 
heats and ventilates the roomy cab. 
Window wings and foot-controlled 
floor ventilators are standard 


Low cab floor and enclosed safety 
steps—automatic door stops and 
tight-gripping rotary door latches, 
too. Two arm rests and sun visors 
Dual windshield wipers. Metal-lined 
doors and dash compartment. 


Big-visibility windshield, side win- 
dows and rear window! Powerful 
brakes and rugged, easy-riding 
springs. Automatic spark control 
includes gas-knock eliminator. 
© Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A, 





New medical knowledge is mirrored in the great variety of phar- 
maceuticals prepared for the use of physicians today. 











Medicine... Produced with care... Designed for health 


Serving the professions of medicine 
and pharmacy since 1886 


Copyright 1950, The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo 99, Michigan 
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Best in the Land 

By the verdict of U.S. sportwriters, the 
best football outfit in the U.S. through 
late October unbeaten Southern 
Methodist. Last week the brawny line of 
the University of Texas threw the verdict 
out of court. In a roaring affair at Austin 
that seemed to settle the Southwest Con- 
ference championship, Texas not only 
gave the Methodist Mustangs their first 
defeat of the season (23-20); but tossed 
their running plays for a net loss of 68 
yards for the day. 

Meanwhile, at Philadelphia, unbeaten 
Army broke loose in the second half to 
overrun a powerful Penn team (28-13), 
stretch its undefeated string to 26 
straight, and vindicate those who have 
been insisting all along that the Cadets 
are the best team in the land. 

Other football winners last week: 

@ Unbeaten Oklahoma over Colorado, 27- 
18, for its 27th victory in a row. 

@ Unbeaten California over favored 
Washington, 14-7, to keep the Golden 
Bears rolling toward the Rose Bowl. 

@ Unbeaten Kentucky, on its record the 
top team in the South, over Florida, 40-6, 
@ Unbeaten Princeton over Colgate, 45-7, 
for the Tigers’ tenth in a row. 

@ Ohio State, beaten only once this year, 
over Northwestern, 32-0, in a demonstra- 
tion of the touchdown power (averaging 
43 points a game) that has won Ohio a 
ranking as one of the best teams anywhere. 
@ Illinois over Michigan, 7-0, to become 
Big Ten favorite for the Rose Bowl (since 
Ohio State went last year, is thus ineli- 
gible this year to represent the Big Ten). 
@ Columbia over Cornell, 20-19, in an ap- 
set revenge for last year’s 54-0 licking. 
@ One-victory Dartmouth over one-loss 
Yale, 7-0, in another Ivy League upset. 


was 





Back in the Saddle 

Having decided in 1942 that horse cav- 
alry was obsolete, the U.S. Army in due 
course applied the inexorable logic of its 
decision to its military riding teams: after 
the 1948 Olympics they were disbanded. 
That left the U.S. without any trained 
riding teams to enter in international 
jumping competitions, so for two seasons, 
U.S. riders watched cavalry teams from 
Mexico, Britain, France, Ireland, Chile 
and Canada jump off with all the prizes at 
the U.S.’s own National Horse Show, This 
year the International Equestrian Federa- 
tion came to the rescue by ruling that 
civilians are just as eligible for interna- 
tional competitions as cavalrymen. Ac- 
cordingly, as the 1950 horse show opened 
in Madison Square Garden last week, the 
U.S. was back in the saddle again. 

The chief surprise was that after comb- 
ing the country for show-caliber riders, 
the U.S. had settled on a first team of one 





man and two women: Arthur McCashin, a | 


gentleman farmer of Pluckemin, N.]J., 
Norma Mathews, a California ranch girl, 
and Mrs. Carol Durand, a Kansas City 
housewife. 

Knockout Roar. Against topflight in- 
ternational competition, including mem- 
bers of the Mexican army team—which 
has dominated the show for three years 
—the girls did better than well. In the 
first event of a three-day low-score com- 
petition, first Arthur McCashin, then Mrs. 
Durand turned in faultless rides. The 
British and the Mexicans, whose team in- 
cluded the skilled woman rider, Lieut. 
Eva Valdes, hung up low scores too. That 
left it up to “Anchor Man” Norma Math- 
ews, top-ranking U.S. rider, to bring 
home the ribbons. The crowd edged up on 
their seats as the blue-eyed blonde came 





Country Boy & Norma MATHEWS 
Nothing else on his mind. 
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Eagle VERITHIN leads 
are insoluble, so their 
marks will not smear or 
run under moist hands 
or accidental wetting. 

And exclusive Eagle 
processes also make 
every VERITHIN lead so 
flexible and strong, it 
sharpens without waste 
to a perfect point that 
makes over 4,000 check 
marks before it needs 
re-sharpening. 

36 brilliant colors 

10¢ each 


less in quantities 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


New York + London 
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ASBESTOS CANNOT 
CARBONIZE 


Life of a motor is pro- 
portional to life of 
insulation protecting 
its windings. Only in 
U. S. Motors are 
windings asbestos- 
protected — insurance 
against costly burn- 
outs. At no extra cost 
you get extra years of 
dependable motor life, 


% to 250 h.p. 






U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc. 7 
200 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif, 
or Milford, Conn. 


1 
Send Bulletin describing U. S. Unictosed 
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Motors and Asbestos Protected Windings. 
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| was only common sense to Norma 





into the ring astride her pinto mount, 
Country Boy.* 

With gentle urging, but always keeping 
Country Boy in easy, deliberate hand, 
Norma cleared jump after jump cleanly, 
guided willing Country Boy to a flawless 
ride—and the first U.S. team victory in 
the National in two years. The apprecia- 
tive roar from the usually staid crowd 
would have done credit to a fight mob 
cheering a knockout. 

Bars Down? Norma dismounted and 
hustled Country Boy to his stall. The big 
(17.1 hands, 1,450 lbs.) nine-year-old 
gelding, worth an estimated $20,000, had 
kicked himself going over a jump. For the 
better part of an hour, worried Norma 
played nursemaid (ice baths, salve, lini- 
ment and heavy wrappings) to Country 
Boy’s bruised left fetlock. Such concern 
“After 
’ Her 
and 
plus 22 
27-year 





success. 


all, the horse is 60% of my 
own 40% contribution is “rhythm” 
“getting to know” Country Boy, 
years of riding experience in a 
lifetime. Norma prefers geldings for a 
very sound reason: “They haven't any- 
thing else on their minds. It makes them 


honest jumpers.” 

As the U.S. team of Mathews, Durand 
and McCashin went on to win the three- 
day low-score competition this week, it 


was pretty clear that U.S. amateurs could 
hold their with anybody's cavalry. 
Heretofore, women have been barred from 
Olympic jumping competition, but if the 
U.S. delegation has its way in Olympic 
Committee meetings this spring, the bars 


own 


will come down in time for the 1952 
Olympics. 
A Natural 

Spectacled, scholarly looking Pitcher 
Jim Konstanty never had the mow-’em- 


down speed of Dizzy Dean nor the big 
sweeping curve of Lefty Grove. This year 
he never so much as started a game for 
the Phillies until the World Series came 
along, and he lost that in a 1-o heart- 
breaker. But last week big Righthander 
Konstanty was voted the Most Valuable 
Player in the National League. 
Konstanty’s selection was a natural 
without his ever-ready arm, Philadelphia 
could never have won its first National 
League pennant in 35 years. As a relief 
pitcher, Konstanty was called from the 
Philadelphia bullpen a record-breaking 74 
times;t he won 16 games, lost seven, 
saved some 25 or 30 more. Unsung and 
unwanted (by and Cincinnati) as 
a starting pitcher four years ago, hard- 


by Boston 


working Jim Konstanty, a middle-aged 
(33) ballplayer who neither smokes nor 
drinks, hauled himself up from minor- 


league (Toronto) obscurity to become the 








best relief pitcher in baseball. 

* Ori Ily from the stable of the late C. S. 
Howard, Country Boy is the result of a mis 
taken mating between Howard's personal riding 
horse, a half thoroughbred and half Morgan, 
and an Irish steeplechaser, originally imported 
to be bred to Seabiscuit. 

t+ Old record: 7 et by New York Giant relief 


Pitcher Ace Adan 
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STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 
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That’s Why More CRANE VALVES 
Are Used Than Any Other Make 


"Old Pete" 


Real oldtime baseball fans have no 
trouble remembering a buoyant, carousing 
young man of 24 who blew into the majors 
from the Nebraska plains in 1911 and 
promptly won 28 games with the Phila- 
delphia Phillies, a freshman record that 
has never been approached. Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander, with fireball, fast curve, 
boundless self-confidence, and a big wad 
of chewing tobacco tucked in the corner 
of his grinning mouth, hit the National 
League like a meteor, and managed to 
keep his big-league glow for 20 years. 

His greatest trouble was his fondness 
for glowing after dark, as well. Though 
for three years in a row (1915-17) he won 
30 or more games for the Phillies, “Old 

















Keep Tuned In f 


“OUR FAME’S BEEN BROADCAST 
AROUND THE WORLD, WHITEY!” 





Grover CLEVELAND ALEXANDER 
In a tight spot, a foot made the difference. 








\ Pete’s” gin-drinking night life finally fin- 

"YES «ct O AVERY *)4 ished him in Philadelphia. He was dealt 
aS yi : to the Chicago Cubs after the 1917 sea- 

APPRECIATIVE faa son, and after a brief stint as a sergeant 
re in the A.E.F. came back to win 123 games 


AUDIENCE, BLACKIE. =, 
ONE THAT KNOWS BLACK & WHITE'S 
QUALITY AND CHARACTER 

NEVER CHANGE!” 


for them in seven seasons. But Old Pete 
and Cub Manager Joe McCarthy were 
unable to see eye to eve on training regu- 
lations, so Alex the Great was sold for the 
waiver price ($4,000 at the time) to the 
Cardinals. 

At St. Louis, under Manager Rogers 
Hornsby, Old Pete had his greatest mo- 
ment. He had helped the Cardinals in 
1926 to St. Louis’ first pennant in 50 
years, won the second and sixth World 

Series games against Miller Huggins’ New 

The Setteh wick ( Mearailee Ss York Yankees, and had with Teetotaler 

/ Hornsby’s acquiescence gone off on his 

: standard Saturday-night binge. He was 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF sleeping it off in the bullpen the next day 

THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. * SOLE DISTRIBUTORS | when Hornsby, in a tight spot, called on 
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the light, strong, versatile metal 


WHY HAS Kaiser Aluminum replaced other materials has built an outstanding reputation for quality and 
in so many different products? service. 

Because no other material possesses aluminum’s Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, Oakland, 
unique combination of advantages... among which are _ Calif. 53 sales offices and distributors in principal cities, 
lightness, strength, corrosion resistance, lasting beauty, 
economy, workability. 


@ 
As a major supplier to manufacturers of the products Alumi: 
shown here, and thousands of others, Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 
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him for relief duty in the deciding game. 

The Cards had a seventh-inning lead, 
3-2, but the Yankees had loaded the bases 
with two out. Lou Gehrig was on first, 
Bob Meusel on second, Earle Combs on 
third, and slugging Tony Lazzeri was up. 
Pete ambled sleepily to the mound, took 
a couple of warm-up throws and struck 
Lazzeri out on three pitches, went on to 
save the St. Louis lead and win the World 
Championship. Later, Pete reminisced 
about his second pitch to Lazzeri, which 
Lazzeri had hit whistling down the third- 
base line—barely foul. Said he: “A foot 
made the difference between being a hero 
and a bum.” 

Four years later, at 43, Old Pete was 
finally washed up and tragically on the 
downgrade. He tried the minors, did a 
stint with the bearded baseball barnstorm- 
ers of the House of David and constantly 
talked of a comeback. At 50 he was still 
pitching semi-pro ball. In 1940, two years 
after he had become the ninth man voted 
into Baseball's Hall of Fame, he was dis- 
covered by a newspaperman on Manhat- 
tan’s 42nd Street, working in a flea circus. 
Quipped Old Pete: “It’s better than hav- 
ing ’em live off you.” 

In the following years he did less quip- 
ping, but he still managed to make small- 
type headlines. Samples: OLD PETE, BROKE, 
IN VET HOSPITAL; ALEXANDER COLLAPSES} 
GROVER ALEXANDER SENT TO BELLEVUE; 
NECK BROKEN, ALEXANDER WALKS OUT 
OF HOSPITAL. Last week, at 63, Old 
Pete’s troubles came to an end. Back 
in St. Paul, Neb., his old home town, 
he died peacefully in his sleep. Baseball 
fans, remembering the one-foot difference 
between hero and bum, remembered the 
record of one of baseball’s greatest pitch- 
ers: 373 games won,* go by shutout, win- 
ning percentage .642. 


Who Won 

Qin Pinehurst, N.C., Slammin’ Sam 
Snead over the field, with a 13-under-par 
275, for his second consecutive (third al- 
together)North and South open golf title. 
Q In Brisbane, Australian Tennis Cham- 
pion Frank Sedgman over U.S. Champion 
Art Larsen, a smashing, 6-2, 6-4, 6-2 vic- 
tory for the Queensland title. 

@ In Baltimore, the Greentree Stable’s 
One Hitter, twice conqueror of Noor, over 
a second-rate field for the winner-take-all 
$15,000 Pimlico Special. 

@ In Manhattan, perennial (22 years) 
world Court Tennis Champion Pierre 
Etchebaster (Time, Dec. 26) over Chal- 
lenger Alastair Martin, U.S. and British 
amateur champion, in straight sets. 

@ In Buenos Aires, an Argentine basket- 
ball team over the U.S.’s Denver Chevro- 
lets, 64-50, for the world amateur basket- 
ball championship. 

@In Tokyo, Makoto Kozuru, Japan’s 
Babe Ruth, over Jolting Joe DiMaggio, 
4-2, in a home-run hitting contest in which 
each got 20 swings at practice pitches. 


% Tying him with Christy Mathewson’s National 
League record, but falling short of Walter John- 
son’s 414 in the American League and Cy 
Young's alltime srr in both leagues, 
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Speaking of smoke, you should have 
seen Paul Bunyan’s hot-cake griddle 
in action at daybreak along the 
Little Gimlet. Griddle was so big 
you couldn't see across it on a misty 
morning. Took two cement mixers 
to stir the batter and half a dozen 
men skating around on slabs of 
bacon-fat to keep the pancakes @ 
from sticking. 


toFabulous Fact - 


In the smoky days before silicones, 
thousands of bakers worked all day 
at greasing machines to keep our 
daily quota of 30 million loaves of 
bread from sticking to the pans. 
Kept a few thousand more men 
busy scrubbing grease stained floors 
and uniforms; cleaning the smoke 
stained walls and ceilings; scraping 
carbonized grease from the pans. 
Now progressive bakeries use DC 
Pan Glaze, a Dow Corning Silicone 
coating that keeps bread from stick- 
ing for at least 100 bakes per 
application. It never gives off smoke { 
or leaves a charred residue; never * 
wipes off on uniforms; never turns 
rancid, It sets new standards for 
quality and cleanliness. Here, as in 


most industries Dow Coming 


Note: DC Pan Glaze is not adapted to 
home use. For more information on 
Dow Corning Silicone Products call 
our nearest branch office or write for 
catalog X-23. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION | 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Atlante * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas 
Los Angeles * New York * Washington,D.C. 
In Conada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
In France: St. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey, Paris 


oming 


SILICONES 





IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how well silicones clean, 
polish and protect eyeglasses. SIGHT SAVERS are the new, popular Dow 
Corning Silicone treated tissues that KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


& 


10¢ at all drug and tobacco counters. 
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272,000 is a Lot | 
of Can Openers | 


In the last ten years 272,000 new | 
family dwelling units have been | 
established in the Chicago metro- 
politan area. Since 1940 The Sun- 
Times has gained 193,000 metro- 
politan area circulation. Mean- 
while, the Herald-American had a 
lesser gain of 88,000, the Chicago 
Daily News a gain of only 46,000, 
while the Tribune had a loss of 
113,000 metropolitan area circu- 
lation. 


Thereare 272,000 newcanopen- 
ers at work in Chicago. There's 
new, big food consumption in this 
rich market, with bigger buying 
power at all consumer levels. The 
only paper that has grown propor- 
tionately .with this market is The 
Chicago Sun-Times. Average net 
paid daily circulation in excess of 
600,000. 


crc Aco 


SUN TIMES 


THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


211 W. Wacker Drive 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago 6*ANdover 3-4800 New York 17-Plozo 3-1103 
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For a Premium 


When the evening Atlanta Journal pub- 
lished a 104-page, ad-filled Thursday pa- 
per last week, it was a hefty surprise to 
the 250,000 Journal subscribers. The rea- 
son: only a month before, the Journal 
had announced that it was cutting down 
on advertising because of the newsprint 
shortage. 

The Journal’s one-day solution was sim- 
ple. Unable to buy sufficient newsprint at 
the contract price of $104 a ton, the Jour- 
nal and the jointly-owned morning Con- 
stitution had cut their advertising 20% 
(Tm, Oct. 9). But they had also bought 
up 350 tons of newsprint on the open 





Blair House, and saw the wounded lying 
in the street. 

"No Other Details . . ." International 
News Service’s Robert G. Nixon was the 
first to flag his office. But I.N.S., working 
on a telephone tip, had already put out a 
bulletin at 2:24 p.m. and scored the kind 
of beat over its wire-service rivals that 
press-association men love to boast about. 
Text of the bulletin: ‘Police reported 
that one of their officers has been shot in 
front of the Blair House, official residence 
of President Truman. No other details 
were immediately available.” 

United Press’s Merriman (“Thank you 
Mr. President”) Smith, on his way back 
from lunch when the shooting began, was 


Associated Press 


Reporters INSPECTING BLatr-Lee House FENCE* 
Facts and rumors were finally separated. 


market at from $175 to $200. This they 
offered to advertisers willing to pay the 
regular ad rates plus a premium to cover 
the high-cost paper. Several advertisers 
had also bought paper on their own ac- 
count. For the extra go tons used in last 
week’s Journal, the space buyers had paid 
a $7,000 surcharge. 


News for the Home Office 


The 16 White House newsmen who 
normally dog the President’s footsteps de- 
cided they could take a breather one after- 
noon last week, Knowing that Harry Tru- 
man was taking a nap and that his next 
scheduled move was a trip to Arlington 
National Cemetery, most of them went to 
lunch off the White House beat. Only a 
handful were in the White House press- 
room when the biggest spot news story of 
the week broke at Blair-Lee House (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 

Their first notice of trouble came when 
a hatless Secret Serviceman dashed down 
the hall past the pressroom. The newsmen 
chased after him down the long block to 


also beaten—by U.P. Police Reporter 
Bryce Burke, who picked up the news at 
police headquarters. U.P.’s bulletin went 
out at 2:26. Associated Press's Sterling 
Green got to the scene with I.N.S.’s Nix- 
on, but waited a few minutes to get a few 
more details before he called in from a 
drugstore. A.P.’s bulletin time: 2:32. Its 
text: “Three men—possibly four—were 
shot today in a gun battle in front of the 
President’s home, the Blair House.” Not 
till about 3 o’clock did reporters pull 
enough facts together to put out the news 
that an assassination had been attempted. 

"It Was Kaleidoscopic." In all the ex- 
citement, the 200 newsmen who swarmed 
to Blair-Lee House had a tough job sepa- 
rating the wild rumors from the facts. 
I.N.S. collared General Electric Co.’s Pres- 
ident Charles E. Wilson, who happened 
to be driving by, got a somewhat in- 


% A.P.’s William O, Varn, A.P.’s Oliver W. De 
Wolf, Dayton Daily News’s Richard Cull Jr. and 
Milt Hill, Washington Bureau Chief for Fed- 
erated Publications of Michigan. 
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coherent eyewitness account. Said Wil- 
son: “It was kaleidoscopic . . .” Another 
eyewitness wildly reported: “The Presi- 
dent kept poking his head out the window 
and then they'd take another shot at him.” 

Some of the photographers, who had 
arrived too late for good shots, had to re- 
sort to such hoary stunts as posing report- 
ers pointing to a picket in the fence that 
had been sheared by a bullet (see cut). 
Three hours later, the Secret Service fi- 
nally straightened out the facts at a con- 
ference with White House reporters. Next 
day, at the President’s regular conference, 
New York Daily News Reporter Jack 
Doherty tossed up a question, Would 
the President, like Franklin Roosevelt,* 
give his own account of what happened? 
Snapped Harry Truman: You can read 
all about it in your own papers. 


* 

Esprit de Corps 

Nine months ago, the editors of the 
Marine Corps Gazette set their goal. To 
help mark the Corps’ 175th anniversary 
this week, they planned “to produce an 
accurate, concise and readable history of 
the Marine Corps that would definitely 
establish some of the word-of-mouth his- 
tory and tradition.” Last week, in a spe- 
cial, 136-page anniversary issue priced at 
$1 (regular price: 30¢), the Gazette pub- 
lished a “readable history” that was also a 
gusty, colorful explanation of the unique 
esprit de corps that distinguishes the U.S. 
Marines from other U.S. armed services. 

Like the Corps, the monthly Gazette 
has earned a solid reputation of its own. 
Started in 1916 as a semiofficial organ, 
the magazine’s circulation has climbed 
from 744 in 1932 to its present 18,000, 
now numbers among its subscribers 28 
foreign governments, including the Soviet 
Union (six copies). A rotating board of 
editors, all Marine officers, gives its arti- 
cles on battle tactics, training methods 
and other aspects of military science an 
authoritative tone. The Gazette, which is 
wholly self-supporting, also plays an im- 
portant role in the continuous indoctrina- 
tion of Marines, never lets them forget 
their blood & glory-starred history. Some 
of it, as recounted in the anniversary 
issue: 
@ When a Navy officer insulted a Marine, 
William Ward Burrows, first official com- 
mandant of the Marines, wrote to his 
Marine officer: “. . . Don’t let me see you 
till you have wiped away this disgrace. It 
is my duty to support my officers and I 
will do it with my life, but they must 
deserve it.” 
@ In 1836, when Commandant Archibald 


%* In 1933, when an assassin shot at Roosevelt 
while he was in Miami, and killed Chicago’s 
Mayor Anton Cermak instead, F.D.R. supplied 
an eyewitness account: “I heard what I thought 
was a firecracker; then several more . .. I 
looked around and saw Mayor Cermak doubled 
up... I called to the chauffeur to stop... I 
motioned to have [Cermak] put in the back of 
the car ... I put my left arm around him and 
my hand on his pulse, but I couldn't find any 
pulse, He slumped forward... That trip to the 
hospital seemed 30 miles long .. . I said: ‘Tony, 
keep quiet—don’t move. It won't hurt you if you 
keep quiet.” 
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a wee bit smoother 
a wee bit mellower 
a wee bit tastier 
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“SPECIAL” A TRULY FINE SCOTCH 
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Now SoundScriber’s TYCOON* and 
Lady TYCOON add another to the 
long list of “firsts” that make them 
the most advanced and efficient dic- 
Cae equipment on the market 


First with the plastic record, all- 
electronic'operation, DisCo ying, 
SoundErasing, on-the-disc Indexing, 
“Quick Review” microphone, “Tele- 


EOE CALE, PAD OTN ODL EMAL EEO 1 SITE 


SOUNDAERIBER Wins Fashion Academy 
Gold Medal for “Excellence of Design” 


—— ae 













— 


vision Indexing”, lightest weight 
metal construction. Now Sound- 
Scriber takes top honors for design 
as well! 

When you buy, look to the leader, 
the dictating equipment whose basic 
patents put it years ahead in per- 
formance, efficiency, economy. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


FIRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM © FIRST DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 


* TRADE MAR: 





{MANPOWER 


Strategic market location, abundant 
production materials and an excellent 
labor supply are combined with many 
other advantages to make West Virginia 
an ideal location for new or expanding 
manufacturing operations. 

For full information about opportuni- 
ties in West Virginia for your company, 
contact the West Virginia Industrial and 
Publicity Commission, Room 76, State 
Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 


Wesr 


ViRGINIA 
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Tonight...a really 
dry Martini all 
mixed and ready to 
serve! DuBouchett 
Martini Cocktail 





Also try DuBouchett Manhattan Cocktail. 


DuBouchett Cordials (sey éoo-b0o-shay) 


Many, Blane & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 





Henderson headed for battle with 700 
Marines (half the entire Corps), he tacked 
a laconic sign on his office door: “Gone to 
Florida to fight the Indians. Will be back 
when the war is over.” When Henderson 
retired after 38 years as commandant, he 
was so accustomed to living in the com- 
mandant’s house that he tried to will it to 
his heirs. 

@ At Belleau Wood, Gunnery Sergeant 
Dan Daly, twice winner of the Medal of 
Honor* (Boxer Rebellion and Haiti), was 
reported to have said: “Come on, you 
sons of bitches! Do you want to live for- 
ever?” But profane old Dan Daly [shaken 
by reports that the Corps was going to be 
politer] grimly insisted that what he said 
was: “For goodness sake, you chaps, let 
us advance against the foe!” 

@ Col. Frederic W. Wise (who claimed 
that during World War I he had origi- 
nated the phrase: “Retreat, hell—we just 
got here!”) once heard his men had coined 
a nickname for him. He lined them up and 
shouted: “I hear you so-and-sos have 
taken to calling me ‘Dopey.’ All right; 
only don’t forget that I’m also Wise.” 

@ The late Major General Smedley D. 
Butler, made a captain at 19 for bravery 
during the Boxer Rebellion, once walked 
alone into a rebel camp during a Nicara- 
guan revolution, seized the rebel general 
by his mustache, and ended the revolt. 
Years later, having retired after an up- 
roar over his burning criticisms of Musso- 
lini, he wrote an article [for Liberty] 
entitled “To Hell with the Admirals.” 


For the Carriage Trade 

In his 22 years of writing and editing, 
Wilder Hobson, 44, has specialized in the 
good things of life. Long a member of the 
staffs of Time and Fortune (off & on 
from 1928 to 1949), he is an enthusiastic 
judge of such high-priced consumer goods 
as yachts, racing cars and evening gowns 
(none of which he owns), is also a trom- 
bone-playing musicologist (American Jazz 
Music) and novelist (All Summer Long). 

Last week Yaleman Hobson moved into 
a job well calculated to suit a carriage- 
trade taste. He became managing editor of 
Harper's Bazaar (circ. 340,605), Sanhe- 
drin of the high-fashion world. Hobson re- 
places Frances MacFadden, who retired 
after 18 years in the post. As the new 
M.E., Hobson will be chiefly concerned 
with Bazaar’s non-fashion articles. But he 
will also read fashion copy and make crit- 
icisms from a man’s point of view. Ex- 
plained Editor Carmel Snow: “I think a 
man is terribly good for woman editors— 
I don’t just mean the editors. He’s awfully 
good for a fashion magazine.” 

Hobson put it somewhat differently. 
Said he: “My connection with the fashion 
operation of Harper's Bazaar is at best 
gossamer. However, at what Cole Porter 
has described as the charming age of pu- 
berty, I ceased drawing racing automobiles 
and began to draw women, with equal de- 
tail, and with what I like to think was 
even more combustible effect.” 








| * For news of another Medal of Honor winner, 
| see NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
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Trouble-free performance “as specified” 


Cutler-Fammer Dimmers... 


Architects and consulting engineers specify Cutler- 
Hammer Dimmers for beautiful lighting effects in 
churches, school auditoriums, lodge halls, restaurants, 
as they 


skating rinks, hotel lobbies and ballrooms, 
do for the nation's theaters. 





The modern, building is far more than 
a mere shelter. As it comes into being 
from the architect’s plans, it reveals 
itself as a carefully engineered ‘‘mech- 
anism for human comfort and conven- 
ience’’. It incorporates a complete net- 
work of arteries for electric power... 
electricity for illumination, for ventila- 
tion, for refrigeration, for transporta- 
tion, for communication, for heating, 
for pumping, etc. 

The architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors who create these buildings 
know how much the trouble-free per- 
formance of electrical facilities means 
in shaping their reputations. As a con- 
sequence, Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol has long been their outstanding 
choice for every building need. For 


it 





Cutler- Hammer Breakerpanels... 

Every type of building from the smallest home tothe 
largest office building can now have convenient, 
inexpensive, modern Cutler-Hammer Multi-Breaker 
protection in place of troublesome fuses. Reset- 
ting a little lever restores service after overloads. 








Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is rec- 
ommended by a majority 
of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, is featured as 
standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 
trical wholesalers everywhere. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 











Modern buildings of every kind use many electric 
motors; for pumps, fans, blowers and scores of 
devices from complex air-conditioning systems to 
simple door openers. Architects, consulting en- 
gineers and electrical contractors have long shown 
@ marked preference for Cutler-Hammer Control 
for these needs. 


more than a decade they have selected 
Cutler-Hammer Multi-Breakers as the 
perfect circuit protection for homes, 
and more recently have welcomed 
Cutler-Hammer Breakerpanels as the 
logical extension of this same protec- 
tion to larger buildings. Today they 
are finding ever wider use for Cutler- 
Hammer Dimmers; not only in theaters 
but in churches, schools, restaurants, 
hotels, public buildings, even in homes 
... for beautiful variable lighting ef- 
fects with remote pushbutton control. 
When the name plate says ‘Cutler- 
Hammer”, you too can be sure of trou- 
ble-free performance ‘‘as specified’. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1308 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Assoc.: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Tor. 
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Around the world, famous bonded Old Forester 
is the recognized standard by which Kentucky bourbons are judged. Always uniform, 

always elegant in flavor, this outstanding bond has rightfully 
been called America’s Guest Whisky—since 1870. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BOTTLED IN BOND + 100 PROOF + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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Home Invasion : 
During the past few years, the sale of i 
: 

! 





raw popcorn has skyrocketed 500%. Leav- 
ing no stone unturned to find out why, the 
National Association of Popcorn Manu- | * 
facturers sent pollsters to question 200 : Now you 
families living in & around Chicago. Last | 
week they had their answer: television. Of 
TV-owners, 4% eat hot, buttered, home- 
made popcorn every single night of the 
week, Another 10% eat it five or six | | 
nights a week; 63% indulge one to four 
nights a week. 
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Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on TWA 
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Gary Wagner 
Extiott & ELEANOR RoosEVELT 
Pear-shaped plugs and glamour, too. 


Having Fun with Mother 


Trooping into & out of a green-walled 
Manhattan studio one night last week 
were a Long Island housewife, a Parisian 
antique dealer, Actress Gertrude Law- 
rence, two delinquent boys, a city judge, 
Critic John Mason Brown, an employ- 
ment agent, an interior decorator, and 
Nobel Prizewinning Physicist Robert Mil- 
likan, When the last interview was over, 
four hours later, 66-year-old Eleanor 
Roosevelt appeared to have as much en- 
ergy as when she started. She also had, 
tidily recorded on platters, enough mate- 
rial for at least a week of the 45-min- 
ute Eleanor Roosevelt Program (Mon. 
through Fri., 12:30 p.m.) over Manhat- 
tan’s WNBC. 

First, a Teaser. Another Roosevelt— 
son Elliott—is deeply involved in the 
show. His official position is president of 
the radio-TV “package” firm, Roosevelt 
& Jones, Inc. But, possibly because Mrs. 
Roosevelt's radio show and her TV show 
(Sun. 3:30 p.m., NBC-TV) are the only 












Designed with you in mind —a compact, 
lightweight all-purpose camera that per- 
forms like a professional—at the lowest price 
in Graflex history! Wonderful for color and 
black-and-white, for action, pictorials, por- 
traits, for brilliantly sharp enlargements! 
Many fine features including color-corrected, 
coated {/4.5 lens, ground glass focus, built- 
in flash synchronization, shutter speeds to 
1/200 sec.! See your dealer today! 


GRAFLEX 


Prize Winning Camera. 


FACTORIES: 
ones he has on the air, Impresario Elliott FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 


serves in many other capacities. He often 
rounds up talent for the radio program, 








MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
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Great... for a guy 


with ten thumbs! 


@ Of all the mean little piddling jobs 
. do you know any worse than 
separating little postage stamps, 
licking and sticking them on? 
@ The postage meter prints postage, 
any amount needed in one stamp, for 
any kind of mail—even parcel post. 
Prints a dated postmark, with a small 
advertisement (optional), seals the 
envelope flap at the same time. 
@ The meter is set by the postoffice 
for as much postage as you want to 
buy ... protects your postage from 
loss or misuse. Visible registers show 


postage on hand, and s 
yy 


postage used. 

@ There’s a postage meter 
for every office and shipping 
department. Ask the nearest 
PB office to show you 
the model you 






need ... or send 
coupon for free 
booklet. 
New Desk model, 
a 
= PpmTNEY-BOWES | 
- 


& 


Postage 
Meter 


World's leading makers of mailing 
machines ... offices in 93 cities... 


TT 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
1262 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn 

Piease send free booklet on the DM. 
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struts his determined salesman’s geniality 
in offhand invitations such as the one he 
gave Fred Allen: “Come on over and have 
some fun with mother.” He supervises the 
recording of interviews (“Hold it, Moth- 
er, there'll be a teaser first’), and he 
writes and personally delivers the com- 
mercials for such sponsors as McKettrick- | 
Williams dresses; Sitroux tissues; Mani- | 
schewitz products; the Toni Co.’s Bobbi 
Pin Curl Home Waves, and the Illinois 
Meat Co. 
Mrs. Roosevelt's 
fund of chatty 


inexhaustible 
and the 


own 
conversation 


| glamour of her guests (some of the recent 


ones: Boxer Ezzard Charles, Cartoonist 
Al Capp, Minister Perle Mesta, Actress 
Tallulah Bankhead) have given the pro- 


gram a 2.7 Pulse rating against the 2.3 
of her veteran rival Mary Margaret Mc- | 
Bride. But what disconcerts many lis- | 


teners is the drumfire of basic-English 
commercials, read in pear-shaped Gro- 
tonese, with which the show is slittered. 
Mrs. Roosevelt may murmur to a dis- 
tinguished guest: “And now I think EI- 
liott would like to say something .. .” 
A Real Feeling. What Elliott would 
like to say is a good word for the spon- | 
Often, he drags other Roosevelts 
into the spiel: “The other day we were 
driving in from the country and one of 
the children suddenly called out that there 
was a great, big bird in the sky. . . Sure 
enough, there it was, the great big Fla- 
mingo blimp, advertising Flamingo or- 
ange juice. . .”’ or“. . . In fact, Mother 
I remember when you used to buy num- 
bers of the famous Emerson porta ables | to 
give away as Christmas presents 
This lending of the Roosevelt name to 
the hawking of noodle soup and hearing 
aids has already inspired a broad parody 
from New York World Telegram & Sun 
Columnist H. I. Phillips, as well as the 
expected blasts from Westbrook Pegler. 
Elliott is saddened by such comments, but 
not surprised. “You always get carping 
criticism, people saying it’s nothing but a 
money-making proposition,” he explains. 
“But mother has a real feeling of achieve- 
ment now that she has twelve sponsors. 
Sponsors are a sign of success.” 


sors. 


Program Preview 


For the week beginning Friday, Nov. | 
10. Times ore E.S.T., subject to change. 


Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Don Carlo, with Fedora Barbieri, 
Jussi Bjoerling and Robert Merrill. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 





I p.m., 


CBS). Soloist: Pianist Aldo Ciccolini. 
Jack Benny (Sun. 7 p.m., CBS). 
Guest: Richard Widmark. 
Colgate Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., 


NBC-TV). Dean Martin & Jerry Lewis. 
United Nations General Assembly | 
(Mon. through Fri., 5:15 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Lux Video Theater (Mon. 8 p.m., 
CBS-TV). Ruth Hussey in Gallant Lady. 
Lux Radio Theater (Mon. 9 p.m., 
CBS). Wabash Avenue, with Betty Gra- 
ble and Victor Mature. 
On Trial (Mon. 9:30 p.m., ABC-TV). 
“Should We Have Price Control Now?” 





$9500 investment (5 dispensers) can 
yield up to 59630 annual profits! 
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AMAZING NEW HOT AND COLD 
BEVERAGE CUP DISPENSER 


OFFERS 3-DRINK SELECTIVITY 


There's big money in the operation 
of Cole-Spa automatic beverage cup 
dispensers. Cole-Spa eliminates the 
bottle nuisance and hazards in 
theatres, depots, 
factories, army 
and navy bases. 
With our Finance 
Plan, the same in- 
vestment ($5500) 
used as down pay- 
ment on 20 di 
pensers, could 
yield $37,000 prof- 
its annually. Send 
today for fu T details 
without obligation. 


COLE PRODUCTS CORP. 
38 S. LaSalle St., Dept. TH113 
Chicage 3, litiaets 








It’s time 
for Christmas — 
and a Christmas 
for TIME 


TIME this Christmas is a 

gift sure to be welcomed by any 
busy man or woman (friend 

or relative, husband or wife 

or business associate)—a stimu- 
lating gift for young people 

in high school or college or 

just getting a start in the 
workaday world—an almost 
priceless gift for news-hungry 
friends across the oceans. Yes, 
TIME is a gift you can send to 
almost anyone you know, 
secure in the knowledge it 

is certain to be enthusiastically 
received—not just at Christmas 
but week after week, 

52 times in the year. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Mrs. D. H. (Frieda) Law- 
rence, 71, German-born widow of the Eng- 
lish novelist (Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Women in Love), who died in 1930; and 
her longtime friend, Angelino Ravagli, 59, 
Italian-born painter and ceramist; she for 
the third time, he for the second; in Taos, 
N. Mex. 





Died. John Boettiger, 50, Chicago news- 
man who became a national celebrity as 
the husband (1935 to 1949) of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s only daughter, Anna; in a leap, 
from a seventh-floor hotel room; in Man- 
hattan. Reporter Boettiger met energetic 
Anna Roosevelt Dall while covering her 
father’s 1932 campaign for the Chicago 
Tribune. Three years later, after both won 
divorces, they were married in the Roose- 
velts’ Manhattan town house. In 1936, 
Hearst hired the Boettigers to take over 
his shaky Seattle Post Intelligencer. Pub- 
lisher John and Women’s Editor Anna 
made the paper editorially pro-Adminis- 
tration, financially healthier. Leaving 
Hearst in 1945, they lost a fortune trying 
to start a paper in Phoenix, Ariz. Boetti- 
ger left the paper in 1948, shortly there- 
after was divorced from Anna, married 
again and went to work as a pressagent 
for The Netherlands government. 


Died. Michael Strange (real name: 
Blanche Oelrichs), 60, sometime actress, 
dabbler in poetry, propagandist for wom- 
an suffrage, socialism and isolationism, 
onetime wife (1920-28) of the late Actor 
John Barrymore, mother of Actress Diana 
Barrymore; of leukemia; in Boston. 


Died. General Kuniaki Koiso, 70, one 
of the fanatic militarists who led the Jap- 
anese Empire into war and destruction; 
of a chest tumor; in Tokyo, where he was 
serving time on a life sentence for war 
crimes. Wizened, jovial Warmonger Koiso 
commanded Japan’s famed Kwantung 
army in Manchuria, earned the title “The 
Tiger” because of his cat’s eyes and ruth- 
less behavior as governor general of Japa- 
nese-occupied Korea. 


Died. Samuel Candler Dobbs, 81, a 
director, onetime (1919-20) president and 
longtime (1892-1919) chief booster of the 
Coca-Cola Co.; in Lakemont, Ga. At 18, 
Dobbs came out of the Georgia back- 
woods, got a job as porter in the Atlanta 


drugstore of his uncle Asa Griggs Candler. 


When Candler bought the Coca-Cola for- 
mula from the druggist who invented it, 
young Dobbs became its first salesman, 
boomed it locally as “Delicious & Refresh- 
ing” instead of as a headache remedy, 
later began to make it a national habit by 
spending millions (over Candler’s objec- 
tions) on advertising. 


Died. George Bernard Shaw, 94, gen- 
jus, playwright, wit, critic, Irishman, un- 
social Socialist; of complications follow- 
ing a fall; in Ayot St. Lawrence, England 
(see p. 30). 
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Theres No Thrill 
Like His Hirst 


Christmas 


LIONEL 


Something happens to a boy at his 
first sight of his very own set of 
Lionel Trains. Written all over his 
face, for you to read, is one of the 
happiest Christmas stories ever told. 
And this Christmas there are more 
thrills in Lionel Trains . . . with 
Magne-Traction. This track-grip- 
ping force makes trains climb steep 
grades, take tight curves at top speed, 





TRAINS 


pull twice as many cars twice as fast. 
Only Lionel Trains have Magne- 
Traction . . . plus built-in, two- 
tone, remote-control whistle; real 
smoke (harmless); remote-control 
knuckle couplers. Make him the 
happiest boy in the world this 
Christmas with Lionel Trains. Prices 
are lower than in many years past. 
Free color catalog at your dealer's. 


ALL AND ONLY LIONEL TRAINS HAVE MAGNE -TRACTION 
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Down...and out $12,000 


No COMPANY is holdup-proof. Bandits rob every 
sort of business—retail stores and movie theaters, 
factory offices and restaurants. Your business may 
be the next on the list. 

The safest, surest guard for payrolls and other 
company funds is The Maryland’s Money and 
Securities Broad Form Insurance. This type of 
policy protects your cash and securities not only 
against holdup, either outside or inside your 
premises, but also against loss by safe burglary, 


disappearance, or theft by other than an em- 
ployee. Destruction by fire, flood, windstorm, or 
similar disaster is also covered. 

How much Money and Securities coverage 
should your firm carry? Ask your Maryland agent 
or broker. He has the training and experience to 
advise you. See your Maryland representative to- 
day. It may save you money tomorrow. 

Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 


his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 





MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





WALL STREET 
Combat Fatigue 


Wall Streeters, who have been taking 
an uneasy view of the future, this week 
got panicky when they read General Mac- 
Arthur’s ominous words about the Chi- 
nese Communists (see WAR IN AsIA). In 
the surge of selling, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average dropped more than five 
points, to 221.85, before steadying. The 
break was the sharpest in one day since 
mid-July. It dropped the market 9.96 
points under the bull-market high reached 
only four weeks ago. 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
Pinch 


After all the worry about materials 
shortages, it looked last week as if the 
businessman's worst pinch would be in 
manpower. In October, the Commerce 
Department reported, employment was up 
to 61.7 million, and unemployment was 
down to 1,900,000 (v. 2,300,000 in Sep- 
tember), close to the alltime low of 1,600,- 
cco in 1948. In more than one-third of 
150 areas that it surveyed, said the De- 
partment, companies expanding to handle 
defense orders found it almost impossible 
to hire new help. 


PERSONNEL 


The Texas Touch 

When the Chrysler Corp. delegated Les- 
ter Lum Colbert to negotiate a new wage 
agreement with the U.A.W.-C.I.O. last 
August, Detroit’s automen gossiped that 
he was being groomed for the presidency 
(Tre, Sept. 4). Last week, Chrysler di- 
rectors made it official. President K. T. 
Keller, nudging the retirement age of 65 
and busy three days a week with his new 
job as director of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s guided missile program, moved up 
to board chairman—a post vacant since 
Walter P. Chrysler's death in 1940. Into 
the presidency went “Tex” Colbert, 45, 
boss of Chrysler’s Dodge division. 

Colbert, born in Oakwood, Texas (pop. 
1,086) and graduated from the University 
of Texas, is Chrysler’s third president. Un- 
like Founder Chrysler and K. T. Keller, 
he did not come up through the shop. But 
he was K.T.’s personal choice, and also 
the choice of Manhattan’s Nicholas J. 
Kelley, the corporation’s legal adviser and 
a potent voice in its affairs. 

It was Kelley, looking for a “good 
sharp young man who could get along 
with people,” who hired Colbert out of 
Harvard Law School in 1929 to go to 
work in his Manhattan law firm. In 1933 
Colbert was sent to Detroit as Chrysler’s 
resident attorney. He got along from the 
start with Keller, who advised him to get 
some mechanical know-how if he wanted 
to get to the top in the auto business. 

Colbert: went to night school to study 
production, mechanics and shop engineer- 
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ing. He got his first chance to show what 
he had learned in 1943 when he took over 
the job of running the Dodge airplane 
engine plant in Chicago. As postwar boss 
of the Dodge division and a Chrysler vice 
president, he showed a flair for handling 
labor and public relations, 

As Keller stepped out of the presidency 
after 15 years, he left Colbert the rosiest 
financial statement in Chrysler history. On 
a gross of $1,490,404,450 in the first nine 
months, net profits hit a record $105,246,- 
991, equal to $12.09 a share (v. $11.22 in 
the same period last year). In the third 
quarter alone profits were $7.55 a share. 
As a result, Chrysler has already declared 
dividends of $9.75 a share so far this 
year, compared to $5.25 in all of 1949. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Red Circle & Gold Leaf 
(See Cover) 

As the world’s largest grocer, the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. sells one out of 
every seven cups of coffee in the U.S., one 
out of every 14 pounds of butter, and one 
out of every 28 eggs. Of every dollar the 
U.S. spends on food, about 10¢ is passed 
over A & P counters—a massive yearly 
total of $2.9 billion. Next to General 
Motors, the A & P sells more goods than 
any other company in the world. 

In 3,100 U.S, cities, the familiar red- 
front A & P store is the real melting pot 
of the community, patronized by the 
boss’s wife and the baker's daughter, the 





A & P Rep Wacon & 1892 STorE 
Does anyone want to stay small? 


BANKING 
Morgan's Man 


Once it would have been big news in 
Wall Street. But there was scarcely a rip- 
ple last week when J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Inc. chose a new president. Since the 
coming of the New Deal, the once mighty 
bank has been forced to give up its un- 
derwriting business, thus lost the chief 
source of its power. 

Henry Clay Alexander, 48, the new 
president, was born in Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., and went from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity (’23) and Yale Law School to corpo- 
ration practice with Morgan Lawyers Da- 
vis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed. He 
was a Morgan partner by the time he was 
36. For the past 22 months, as executive 
vice president, he has been in line to move 
up. As he did, President George Whitney 
became chairman, replacing longtime Mor- 
gan Partner Russell C. Leffingwell, who, 
at 72, stepped down to vice chairman. 


priest and the policeman. To foreigners 
A & P’s vast supermarkets are among the 
wonders of the age; to the U.S. middle 
class, they are one of the direct roads to 
solvency. “Going to the A & P” is almost 
an American tribal rite. 

But despite this bigness and despite the 
familiarity which reaches down to almost 
everyone’s dinner table, very few Ameri- 
cans know the A & P’s masters, They are 
shadowy figures, who have wrapped them- 
selves over the years in such deliberate ob- 
scurity that even some of A & P’s 120,- 
000 employees are not sure who they are. 
Recently, at an A & P supermarket one 
of the checkers whispered to a customer: 
“See that white-haired old gentleman over 
there? That’s the owner of the company 
—John D. Rockefeller.” 

It wasn’t John D. It was John A. (for 
Augustine) Hartford, 78, who with his 
86-year-old brother, George L. (for Lud- 
lum) Hartford, forged the links in the 
A & P’s nation-girdling chain. The A & P 
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is one of the great American family em- 
- pires still bossed by the men who built 
it. The Hartfords and their kin still own 
99.1% of the stock. 

Mr. John & Mr. George. The Hart- 
fords are more than millionaires, expan- 
sionists, bosses and experts on longevity. 
They are perhaps the most unusual busi- 
ness team in U.S. history—and a tribute 
to the thickness of blood. “If I were asked 
to name the two men who seemed least 
likely to agree on anything,” said an 
A&P associate, “I'd pick John and 
George Hartford.” 

Both brothers are widowers: both live 
only for the A & P. But there the similar- 
ity ends. John is thin, George is plump. 
John is bold and expansive, George cau- 
tious and conservative. John is gregarious 
and full of quips, George shy and sober- 
sided, John stands and talks; George sits 
and listens. Plain and unpretentious 
George, in his drab black suit, sedate tie 
and stiff collar, could easily be taken for a 
retired motorman dressed up for Sunday. 

Nobody would make that mistake about 
John, who looks the merchant prince from 
the tip of his elegant shoes to the top of 
his wavy-maned, handsome head. He 
dresses as fastidiously as a latter-day 
Beau Nash. A symphony in greys, he 
orders as many as a dozen suits at a time 
from exclusive Manhattan Tailor James 
Bell (other customers: James Farley, Har- 
ry Truman). He always sports a deep red 
carnation in his buttonhole, tucks an ex- 
pensive handspun, monogrammed linen 
handkerchief in the pocket beneath it. 
His silk and poplin shirts are custom- 
made (by Sulka) with a special high, soft 
collar. His oversized, flowing bow ties, 
supposedly copied from those worn by 
Elbert (Message to Garcia) Hubbard, 
give him a faintly poetic air. 

Meat-fed Trout. The brothers live as 
differently as they dress. George dwells 
(with son-in-law Sheldon Stewart) in a 
spacious Georgian house in Montclair, 
N.J., where he lives a lonely life despite 
the ministrations of ten servants. He 
amuses himself watching television (his 
favorite: Arthur Godfrey), listening to 
an electric organ played with automatic 
rolls, working jigsaw puzzles and tinkering 
with radio and TV sets. In the summer, 
he allows himself a suite at the ocean- 
side Monmouth Hotel in Spring Lake, 
N.J., but commutes to the office every 
day. He has never taken a vacation. 

John, who has no children, lives like a 
lord of the manor in a rambling Tudor 
stone mansion near Valhalla, N.Y., 22 
miles north of Manhattan. He sometimes 
cruises the paths of his 365-rolling, wood- 
ed acres in a fringe-topped surrey drawn 
by one of his blooded road horses. He 
used to play golf on his private nine-hole 
course with his wife, Polly, but since 
her death last year has given up the 
game. Now he keeps fit raking leaves, lay- 
ing stone walks to his favorite retreat, a 
cozy cabin overlooking a pond. His con- 
stant helpers in these weekend stints are 
A & P’s President Ralph W. Burger and 
wife Margaret. After a brisk workout at 
raking and stone-setting, John and the 
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Herbert Gehr—Lire 


Bay Leaves 


George Skadding—Lire 
SPAGHETTI 





Peter Stackpole—Lire 
Carrots 





Herbert Gehr—Lire 


Cakes 
First of all, baking powder. 








Burgers watch television (his favorite: 
Sid Caesar), or toss shreds of ground meat 
to fat trout in the pond. “When you catch 
one of those meat-fed trout,” he says, 
winking, “it tastes like lamb chops.” 

Termites & Pecans. Unlike George, who 
shrinks from meeting people and hates to 
travel, John loves to do both. George sel- 
dom sets foot inside an A & P, though 
he occasionally peers in the windows. John 
has been in almost every store, dropped 
in on 3,000 in a single year. Once he 
candled all the eggs in a Chicago super- 
market to test their freshness. 

Last week John Hartford and the Bur- 
gers dropped into a busy A & P on Main 
Street in New Rochelle, N.Y. Mr. John, 
who insists that every single item in the 
A & P carry a price mark, poked around 
looking for the tags and crayon marks, 
He told Manager William Smith (27 years 
with the A& P) a joke to put him at 
ease. “A fellow was stamping on prices,” 
said John, “and I asked him how he was 
coming. Says he: ‘Well, I got soo cans of 
beans and found 700 termites. I’m having 
a hard time stamping the price on the 
necks of those termites.’ ”” 

Mr. John moved on to the produce 
department, became engrossed in testing 
the hanging-type scales, decided they 
ought to be replaced with the counter 
type. Said he: “The others look better 
and they’re not so apt to go out of whack 
with all that bouncing around.” 

On the way out, Mrs. Burger, who had 
bought an armful of groceries for their 
lunch, said: “Mr. John, I want to tell you 
what happened to me at the checkout 
counter.” Mr. John raised his arm de- 
fensively. “Margaret,” he said, “don’t tell 
me you were short-changed! I'll cry.” She 
had not been cheated, but a bag of pecans 
was so poorly marked that the checker 
had to look up the price. John examined 
the bag and allowed he would have to jog 
someone about those markings. 

In the Throne Room. John Hartford 
moves at a pace that would exhaust young- 
er men. In good weather he walks the 18 
blocks from his weekday suite at the 
Plaza Hotel to mid-Manhattan’s Graybar 
Building, throne room of A & P’s vast 
empire. At 9:30 sharp he strides through 
one of Ralph Burger's offices, turns right 
into his own thickly draped, richly paneled 
office. At 11:05 a.m., Mr. George arrives. 
Not till both are in can any important 
matter be settled. Since they share equal 
power in A & P’s affairs, both must agree 
before any new policy is adopted. 

They frequently disagree—at _ first. 
George, the self-taught expert on finance, 
usually holds back, raises the practical ob- 
stacles, demanding: “If we do this, where's 
the money to come from?” John, the bold 
empire builder, is always tugging ahead, 
might overreach himself but for George. 

Sometimes they argue back & forth 
while other A & P executives sit in the 
room, patiently waiting for the brothers 
to agree. One of their biggest arguments 
was whether to cash checks. Mr. John said 
yes, shrewdly figuring that those who 
brought in checks would spend part of 
their cash for groceries. Mr. George an- 
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A & P’s HicH COMMAND IN THE GRAYBAR THRONE Room* 


swered: “No, we have no business in the 
banking business. Besides, some of the 
checks will bounce.” Mr. John won and 
today A & P cashes $2 billion worth of 
checks a year. The losses are negligible, 
but Mr. George still shakes his’ head over 
the matter. Said he only last week: “He 
won that one, like he wins most of the ar- 
guments. But we still don’t agree on it. 
We're a couple of strong characters.” 

John stands in obvious awe of his older 
brother, yet likes to needle him gently for 
his plodding, painstaking ways. ““Remem- 
ber the watermelons, George?” he likes to 
say. John goes on to explain: “George 
came in one morning and wanted to see 
our produce people. He said our prices 
were out of line on watermelons. He'd 
stopped off at the Washington Market on 
his way in and saw some melons cheaper 
than ours. The produce man answered, 
‘Those melons are smaller.’ ‘No, they’re 
not,’ said George, ‘I measured them.’ ” 

At exactly 2:30 p.m. every work day, 
Mr. George (who eats no lunch) goes 
through a 70-year-old ritual. He nibbles 
cookies and cake while he makes a “blind” 
test of five brands of coffee, including 
A & P’s three blends (Eight O'Clock, Red 
Circle, Bokar) to make sure that the flavor 
of the company’s coffee has not changed. 

Knives & Limburger. Nothing that 
passes through A & P’s headquarters is 
too small for John Hartford’s eye. One 
morning his secretary found him throwing 
knives at a target in his office. A truck 
driver had sued A & P, charging he had 
been injured by a knife thrown by an 
A & P clerk. John made his tests to see if 
it was possible to hit a man at the distance 
claimed, proved it unlikely, won his case. 

On the wall behind John's desk is a sign 
ACHE & PAIN DEPT., which is a 
to any visiting supervisor, manager or 
checker that he can get John’s ear with 
a problem. But when something has gone 
wrong, John time listening 
to alibis, merely points to his big book- 
stand dictionary labeled: “Compendium 
of Alibis Compiled by Members of the 
A & P.” John solemnly tells employ 
“Now just don’t you alibi, because 
got every alibi you can think of in it.” 

Mr. John is acutely aware of the habit 
patterns ingrained in the whole U.S. food 
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They knew where to find the pork and beans. 


business. Its profit margins are so small, 
and competition so keen, that generations 
of storekeepers found survival required 
them to underpay and overwork their 
help, weigh their thumb with the sugar, 
and as John puts it, “cut their salaries out 
of the meat.” To remind everyone con- 
stantly against “‘flipmagilders,” his private 
word for chiselers, Mr. John long kept a 
giant “butcher's thumb” in his office. 

His biggest worry is that A & P’s size 
“prevents the heartbeats from reaching 
the extremities.” To make the blood reach 
the fingertips, he holds a weekly meeting 
with a different group of supervisors, the 
men directly above the store managers. 

His invariable ritual at these meetings 
is to put the nervous supervisors at ease 
by recalling nervous moments of his own. 
At last week’s gathering he began: “You 
should have seen how scared I was at 
school when the principal sent for me. 
I'd put some limburger cheese at the bot- 
tom of the stairwell. Oh, the stench that 
went up!” Then he lessened their awe by 
lampooning A & P’s “brass hats.” “I’ve 





FOUNDER Hartrorp 
“There’s good news for the ladies.” 


got mine on,” he said, raising his hand to 
indicate a very tall imaginary top hat. 
Abruptly he asked: ‘What do you think 
George and I do all day, count our mon- 
ey?” He went through an imaginary bill- 
counting routine, saying: “Oops, George, 
there's a hundred you dropped.” 

Then he became serious. “Now you 
take this matter of overtime,” he told the 
supervisors. “One day a girl, a checker, 
came into my office and told me she was 
cheated out of $450 in overtime. She got 
every penny. I had put time clocks in all 
the stores to stop this sort of thing. Then 
a fellow got up at one of these meetings 
and said, ‘Mr. John, I'm cheating my help 
on the time clocks,’ He thought he could 
make a better showing! Another checker 
came in, and I asked her if she knew why 
I put in those time clocks. ‘Oh, yes,’ she 
said, ‘to keep us from cheating the man- 
agement!’ You see how hard it is to get a 
thing that plain and simple understood?” 

Grey Horses & Red Wagons. John 
and George Hartford got their first lessons 
in merchandising from a master showman, 
George Huntington Hartford, their fa- 
ther. Born in Augusta, Me., George Hunt- 
ington Hartford had drifted around the 
dry-goods business with indifferent 
cess. He was 26 when he and a partner 
named George Gilman hit on an idea. Tea 
was bringing $1 a Ib. By buying it off the 
ship and eliminating the middlemen, they 
thought they could trim the price to 30¢. 


suc- 


In 1859 they opened their first store, 
The Great American Tea Co., on Man- 
hattan’s Vesey Street. They used all the 


tinsel of a circus. The store 
was painted a flaming red (“real Chinese 
vermilion”’); red, white & blue globes dan- 
gled resplendently in its windows, a huge 


glitter and 








gaslit *” glowed above its door. Their 
nt Ralph W. Burger, Comptroller John 
tt, New England Division President 
Lawrence M. Cazayoux, Central Western Divi- 
sion President John M. Toolin, Eastern Division 
Chairman William M. Byrnes, Board Chairman 
John Hartford Treasurer George Hartford, 
Southern Division President Robert M. Smith, 
Central Division President Robbins L. Pierce, 
Atlantic Division President William F. Leach, 
Middle Western Division President Dwight B 
Austin, Atlantic & Southern Divisions Chairman 
Oliver C, Adams. 
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SCORE AT 5 PM.: 40,000 hits...no errors ! 


Your typist hits the keys of her typewriter an 
average of 30,000 to 40,000 times a day. Every 
error she makes is a costly waste of her time 
—and your money. 

One of the many ways Smith-Corona cuts 
down errors and gives you more hits for your 
money is the Colorspeed Keyboard. Its non-skid 
keys are fingerprint-shaped to cup your typist’s 
fingertips—prevents slips even when she strikes 
a key off-center. 

Every dollar you pay your typist is a reason 
for getting a// the facts on Smith-Corona. 
Why not call the Smith-Corona branch office 
or dealer listed in your phone book? 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 





first ads cried: “There’s good news for 
the ladies.” They had other come-ons: 
on Saturday nights they handed out dish- 
pan premiums and lithographs of babies 
while a band played a song that was prov- 
identially popular at the time, “Oh, this 
is the day they give babies away, with a 


half a pound of tea.” To spread the 
store’s name, a team of eight dapple grey 
horses drew a big red wagon through New 
York streets, offered $20,000 to anyone 
who guessed the weight of team and wagon. 

Soon the company spread. On the prof- 
its, the tea company opened new red- 
fronted stores in surrounding towns, start- 
ed wagon routes to sell tea & spices to 
farm wives, changed the company’s name 
to the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Partner Gilman soon sold out and retired 
on his profits, but Hartford plugged on. 
By 1880, when his plump, 16-year-old 
son George quit school to become his 
cashier, he had roo stores. 

Hartford’s youngest son, Edward, did 


not care for the grocery business. “One | 


Hartford ought to be a gentleman,” he 


said, and went to Stevens Institute, the | 
only one of the three boys to go to col- | 


lege. (Edward, who died in 1922, made a 
fortune in his own right by manufacturing 
the Hartford shock absorber.) But John 
early proved his business sense. When his 
mother offered him 2¢ a dozen for every 
fly he killed in the house, he went outside 
and caught a whole jarful. At 16, John 
began cleaning inkwells and sweeping 
floors at Vesey Street for his father. He 
got $5 a week, but his frugal mother 
made him pay $1 board and put another 
$1 in the bank. Says John: “When I got a 
$2 raise, like a chump I told my mother. 
She raised my board $1.” 

Young George was just as frugal as his 
mother. It was he who started trimming 
costs by getting A & P to manufacture its 
own products. When George learned that 
baking powder consisted only of soda and 
a carbonate, he screened off part of the 
Vesey Street store and set a chemist to 
turning it out. But it was bold, adven- 
turous John who gave A & P its biggest 
shove, and made it continent-spanning in 
fact as well as name. 

Hobos & Hell-for-Leather. In ror2, 
John persuaded his father and brother 
George to make an experiment. Until 
then, A & P stores had had charge ac- 
counts and deliveries. John, spotting a 
new trend, proposed a cash & carry “econ- 
omy store” run by one man, operating at 
the lowest possible profit and shooting for 
big volume. The Hartfords opened the 
first such store, without giving it any 
name, in a dingy building not far from 
A & P’s most profitable store in Jersey 
City. In six months, the obscure little 
economy store drove the bigger one out 
of business. 

John got the green light to start econ- 


omy stores far & wide. He operated on a | 


simple formula: $1,000 for equipment, 
$1,000 for groceries and $1,000 for work- 
ing capital. In two years he opened 1,600, 
at the incredible rate of about three every 
working day. “We went so fast,” grins 
Mr. John, “that hobos hopping off the 
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by KEASBEY & MATTISON 


$7236 PARLOR-TRICK! 


A /7th CENTURY GERMAN RULER PAID 
THE EQUIVALENT OF $7236 FOR AN 
ASBESTOS TABLE NAPKIN ... HE 
DELIGHTED /N ASTOUNDING GUESTS 
BY THROWING /T, SOILED, INTO THE 
» “/RE, THEN REMOVING IT CLEAN 
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TOY -ASBESTOS-70 MAKE AMERICA'S 
FIRST ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHINGLES! 







Lowy YOU CAN GIVE AN 
OLD HOUSE NEW 6LAMOR 
| ANEW HOUSE LASTING 
BEAUTY, WITH KeM - 
“CENTURY” @ : 
ASBESTOS- CEMENT 
SIDING SHINGLES! 






You'll be amazed at the way K&M Asbestos Shingles can 
brighten up an old house—you’ll be thrilled when you see 
the neat, modern beauty they give any house! 


And it’s beauty that lasts! The rich coloring is in the 


shingles—you’ll never have to paint them. 5 r 
‘ " ~ ¢, 2) >) 
There’s real protection in these shingles, too. K&M (y KM 
“Century” Asbestos-Cement Shingles resist fire, weather, ay “ie 
rust, rot, rodents, termites—last the lifetime of your house! yy 


Your local K&M dealer will be glad to advise you on how 
and when to use K&M Asbestos Shingles. Write us for 
complete information on any uses of asbestos products. 


Nature made cdsbeslos s+ 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
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- coat oe 85000! 


Thar doesn’t sound like too much of a 
problem, does it? 

But suppose it was money you didn’t 
really need, Suppose you had all the in- 
surance you wanted and enough cash in 
the bank for emergencies. Then what 
would you do with the money? 

Oh, you could take a trip or buy a car, 
all right. Spending it would be easy. 

But maybe you wouldn’t want to. Maybe 
you'd rather put that extra money to 
work. Put it where it had a good chance 
to grow. Where it might bring you a 5% 
or 6% return year after year. 

If you'd like to do something like that 
with your money, we think you should 
consider investing in common stocks. 

Right now, for example, 900 of the 
1,024 common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange pay dividends. Divi- 
dends that average about 7% of their pur- 
chase price. That’s pretty much the story 
ever since 1940, too. Because the ten year 
average stands at a little over 8 out of 10 
stocks, paying dividends of 6.3%. 

Still, dividends aren’t everything. 

Just as in any other form of investing, 
there is risk in owning common.stocks, The 
risk that the price may fall after you buy. 

But if you stick to sound stocks in 
sound companies, the chances are that 
over the years you'll find them selling at 
higher prices more often than lower ones. 

Of course, if you’ve never invested be- 
fore, there are lots of other things you 
may want to know about the risks and 
rewards in owning common stocks, 

That's why we prepared a pamphlet that 
answers many of the most common ques- 
tions about our business. It explains just 
what stocks and bonds are, and the dif- 
ference between them. It tells you what 
stocks are worth, just how they're traded, 
and why prices change. It describes what 
a Stock Exchange is and just what it does. 
There's a separate section on how to buy 
and sell securities, on how to open an ac- 
count, what services to expect from your 
broker, and what commissions you pay. 

If you'd like this primer—in plain 
English—on investing, just ask for “What 
Everybody Ought to Know... About 
This Stock and Bond Business.” There's 
no charge. Just write to— 


Department S-87 


Merritt Lyncu 
PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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trains got hired as managers.” John laid 
out each store exactly alike so that peo- 
ple could find things in any store once 
they learned the layout. “I could walk 
blindfolded into any store and lay my 
hands on the pork & beans,” he says. By 
1916, A & P’s sales had soared from $31 
million to $76 million. Impressed, father 
Hartford in 1915 turned the company over 
to George and John to run as a trust for 
themselves, their brother and two sisters.* 
Two years later, at 84, he died. 

A& P’s growth was just beginning. 
Mindful of George’s early success with 
the baking powder, the brothers decided 
they could sell even cheaper by making 
still more of their goods. They started 
“Quaker Maid” factories to make A & P’s 
own “Ann Page” preserves, peanut butter, 
etc. They set up their own American Cof- 
fee Corp. to buy direct from the growers 
in Brazil and Colombia. Still trying to 
eliminate middlemen, they set up their 
own Atlantic Commission Co. to buy the 
stores’ produce. They started their own 
bakeries, candy and pastry shops to turn 
out everything from a $1 birthday cake to 
a $500 frosted reproduction of the Staten 
Island Ferry slip. They started new ‘“‘com- 
bination” stores handling meats as well 
as groceries. 

Likes & Dislikes. They made a study of 
food likes & dislikes. They found that 
New Englanders ate most of the corned 
beef in the U.S., preferred their corn yel- 
low, their eggs brown, and liked a wider, 
fatter bacon than most other Americans. 
They found that prim-mouthed Philadel- 
phia was the nation’s biggest market for 
dried prunes, and ate more ice cream per 
capita than any other city in the world. 
Richmond liked “triple succotash,” a mix- 
ture of lima beans, corn and potatoes; 
Scranton, Pa. bought more butter per cap- 
ita than any other city. 

By 1925 they had 13,961 stores and 
sales of $437 million. By then John re- 
alized that the company had got too big 
for him to keep track of it all. “George,” 
he said, “we’ve got to decentralize.” “All 
right,” said George. “But lookit here, 
you'll never decentralize all this cash.” 
They split A & P into seven regional re- 
tail divisions, each run by its own presi- 
dent but with central directives from the 
Graybar sanctum, 

But Mr. George did not decentralize 
the cash; he kept it under his own control. 
He leased new stores instead of buying 
them, devising a one-year lease with nine 
yearly options for renewal. He kept such 
close watch on A & P’s finances that he 
was able to batten down the hatches 
long before 1929’s storm broke, lost not 


* Under the trust, all five children shared alike 
in A & P's profits. Total profits paid out to date 
have exceeded $300 million, and the property 
is now worth more than $250 million. Of this, 
John and George own 40%. The remaining 60% 
is owned by the children of Edward, Maria 
Josephine and Marie Louise (all deceased). 
Edward's two children, George Huntington Hart- 
ford II and Mrs. Josephine Bryce, own 10% 


each, as do Mrs. Joseph McIntosh and Mrs. 
Marie Robinson, daughters of Marie Louise. 
Another 20% is owned by Maria Josephine’s 
heirs. 
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a penny of A & P’s surplus in the crash. 

“The grocery business must be a good 
one,” one of A & P’s top men likes to 
say, “there are so many stupid people in 
it.” John himself insists that he and 


George were almost the stupidest of the | 


lot; they almost let the self-service super- 
market go by without recognizing it as 
the biggest revolution in the food busi- 
ness since John’s economy store, 


When supermarkets sprang up in the 


early "30s, Mr. George and Mr. John 
thought them mere Depression pan- 
flashes. Not until their own sales tumbled 
did they realize that supermarkets were 
putting their own “combination” stores 
out of business. But if the Hartfords 
started late, they moved fast, started 
opening supermarkets right & left, and 
added such wrinkles as _ pre-packaged 
meats & produce, weighed and _price- 





Herbert Gehr—Lire 
Georce Hartrorp TastinG Corree 
He also measured the watermelons. 


tagged. They expanded by contracting. 
Each new supermarket closed some six of 
the old-type A & Ps so that the number of 
stores dwindled from 1930's peak of 15,- 
737 to today’s 4,682. Yet they built so 
much more volume that sales, payrolls and 
employees rose higher than ever. 

Increased size inevitably brought sever- 
er headaches. Years earlier the Hartfords 
had set up teams of traveling auditors to 
check price tags and weights in all the 
stores and report back to them directly, 
thus keeping tabs on the empire. There 
was always the chance that a dishonest 
store manager would overcharge, short- 
change or underweigh. But honest man- 
agers also were squeezed. They got so lit- 
tle leeway in their allowances for break- 
age, spoilage and pilfering that some of 
them felt they had to cut honesty corners 
to make a good competitive showing. 

In 1936 the reckoning came. John 
Hartford sat and squirmed in a Washing- 
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| Also try DuBouchett Martini Cocktail. 
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BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
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BEWARE OF BUBIFESS AS USUAL 


With drastic changes in business conditions facing most 
executives today, the need for complete and specialized 
insurance services offered by J&H is greater than ever. 


What will J&H do for you? 

We act as intermediaries between you and the insurance 
companies. We represent your interests; help you negotiate a 
complete insurance program; provide claim collection and 
many other services. Our constant aim is to reduce your 
overall insurance cost. Ask us for complete information. 
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Tonight ...a reall y 
smooth Manhattan 
all mixed and ready to 


serve! DuBouchett 





DuBouchett Cordials (wy doo-too-say) 
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@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 








There’s one Gest for you 


@ Your question is how to know 
which fence best meets your needs, 
whether it be for business or your 
home. You'll get the answer if you 
ask us for booklet DH-142. Page 
offers a variety of Chain Link Fence 
and Gate styles and a choice of 
metals to give you the complete 
fence that is exactly right for you. 
And more—your good-looking, long- 
lasting fence will be expertly erected 
by the nearby Page Fence specialist. 
His is a local, responsible, experi- 
enced firm having a continuing in- 
terest in every fence it plans and 
erects. With your copy of DH-142 
we will send his name and address, 





PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION «+ Mones<en, Pa. 
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Many, Blane & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 





NAVY PHOTO 


The U. S. Aircraft Carrier "Valley 
Forge,” prominent in the war news 
from Korea, is equipped with Frick 
refrigerating machines. 

So is the “Coral Sea," another big 
flat-top, and so are many hundreds of 
other Naval vessels of all types and 
sizes. 

Whether on land or sea, Frick Re- 
frigeration is famous for depend- 
ability. Let us quote on your require- 
ments for air conditioning, ice-making 

WAYNESBORO. PENNA USA or refrigerating equipment. 


‘Also Builders of Power Farming ond Sawmill Machinery 
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Tonight ... for dessert 
serve... DuBouchett 


Cordials 4) 


Actho Tico, Frock 


is Hormel Onion Soup. Hormel’s 
own Chef Jean Vernet personally 
supervises its cooking ...a 
small batch at a time. Big mild 
onions are thinly sliced, butter- 
browned, then simmered gently 
in a rich, artfully-seasoned beef 
stock. The final glorious touch: 
a generous sprinkling of specially 
aged Parmesan cheese. 

Here is a gourmet’s soup... to 


eve »ke memories of France. Try it! Free! Colorful recipe book using 24 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, . . 

Minn incomparable DuBouchett Cordials. 
HORMEL ONION Soup write DuBouchett Booklet, 


Room 3623, 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


Many, Blane & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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ton court while Bureau of Standards in- 
vestigators recited how they had been 
short-weighed on 50 chickens bought at 
A & P stores. John stormed back to the 
Graybar Building determined to cull out 
all such flipmagilding. He sat down and 
personally signed letters to 40,000 men & 
women in his employ warning them, on 
penalty of discharge, that every A & P 
customer “must get 16 ounces to every 
pound.” Moreover, John set up a big 
board at headquarters to mark every su- 
permarket’s quarterly showing, raised hob 
whenever one turned up the white card in- 
dicating a “stock gain,” i.e., a dollar 
“take” exceeding the retail value of all 
goods sold, a sign of possible overcharging 
or short-weighing. Now, says Mr. John 
firmly, virtually all of the supermarkets 
consistently show stock losses. 

How Big? The A & P’s enormous size 
brought far greater problems. The Gov- 
ernment’s trustbusters brought the com- 
pany to trial on charges of violating the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

In convicting the A & P in a criminal 


| suit (and fining it $250,000), Illinois Fed- 


eral Judge Walter Lindley found there 
was evidence that the A & P had time & 
again sold below cost to beat down rivals 
in price wars or to gain volume by switch- 
ing profits from its non-retail subsidiaries 
to stores that lost money. Moreover, he 
found that A & P’s buying subsidiary, At- 
lantic Commission Co. (Acco), so domi- 
nated the produce market that it not only 
bought the best produce for A & P but 
sold what it did not want to A & P’s com- 
petitors at a profit, thus making sure that 
their costs would be higher. 

But Judge Lindley, himself an occa- 
sional A & P shopnper, also paid tribute to 
the company: “to buy, sell and distribute to 
a substantial portion of 130 million people, 
one and three-quarter billion dollars worth 
of food annually [the gross at the time] at 
a profit of 14¢ on the dollar, is an achieve- 
ment one may well be proud of.” He grant- 
ed that many of A & P's actions, “stand- 
ing alone, are devoid of wrongful charac- 
ter.” But he found that Acco was the 
“rotten thread” that gave A & P’s other 
operations “‘a polluted colored light.” 

Since then, A & P says that it has abol- 
ished Acco’s double role. It has also leaned 
so far backward to avoid selling below 
cost that even its fiercest rivals now con- 
cede that they can frequently undersell 
A & P. In New Orleans last week, Inde- 
pendent Grocer John Schwegmann, who 
runs a thriving supermarket, said: “I start- 
ed on a shoestring right down the street 
from the A & P supermarket and I have 
done all right. I consider them the fairest 
competition I have.” 

Cocked Pistol. But the trustbusters 
have not relented in their war on A & P. 
They are now trying to force A & P to get 
rid of its non-retail subsidiaries and to sell 
its seven retail divisions to separate own- 
ers—trying, in short, to divest the Hart- 
fords of their empire. Says Mr. John 
wryly: “We'd be too crooked to run it.” 
The Hartford brothers have fought back, 
and fought hard. When they planned a 
series of full-page ads attacking the trust- 
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We have” MEN FROM MISSOURI” 
at our Kesearch Laboratories in IITINOIS 


They are the hard-headed engineers and econo- 
mists who put all our new products and proc- 
esses through rigorous tests to assure their 
quality and performance. 

These “Men from Missouri” are skeptics with a 
purpose. Will the proposed new product do a 
better job? Will the new process reduce costs? 
Will it stand up in full-scale operations? Can it 
be made, distributed and sold at a profit? 

Questions like these—and dozens of others— 
must be answered, not with fine-spun theory, but 
by severe pilot tests in which actual operating 


conditions are exactly duplicated. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE -« 


Only those products and methods that come 
through with flying colors go to market or are 
put to work in Sinclair plants. By “fool-proofing” 
new ideas, our “Men from Missouri” protect the 
company from costly mistakes—and assure qual- 
ity products for our customers. They prov ide an- 
other reason why Sinclair is a leader in the 


petroleum industry. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 















EXT time you see an airliner leave 
an airport runway and head for 
the horizon, remember you have a three- 
way stake in the far-flung network it 
represents. 

As a traveller, the airlines gain you 
time .. . for a longer stay at your favor- 
ite vacation spot, for a holiday visit with 
loved ones, for an important business 
trip. As a businessman, the airlines 
give you faster delivery, smaller inven- 
torics, quicker turnover, bigger profits. 
And as a citizen, the airlines give your 
country emergency strength vital to pre- 
paredness . . . capable of maintaining the 
continuing needs of our economy in the 
event our security is threatened. 

To handle this triple job, the airlines 










AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 












Monvufacturers of: Military circraft + 
Martin airliners ¢ Guided missiles © Rockets 
* Electronic fire control & radar systems ¢ 
Precision testing instruments © Developers 
and Licensors of: Moreng fuel tanks (to 
U.S, Rubber Co.) © Marform metal-forming 
(to Hydropress, Inc.) © Honeycomb con- 
struction material (to U.S. Plywood Corp, 
and Aircraft Die Cutters) © Structural adhe- 
sives (to U.S. Plywood Corp. and Blooming: 
dale Rubber Co.) * Permanent fabric flame- 
proofing (to E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.) 
* Hydraulic avtomotive and aircraft brake © 
Leaders in Building Air Power to Guard 
the Peace, Air Transport to Serve It, 
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in its Airlines ! 


The U. S. airlines gain time for the traveller— 
help the shipper open new markets—give 
the nation added air carrier strength in 
peace or national emergency. 


are constantly modernizing their equip- 
ment . . . flying faster planes, planes 
with greater capacity, planes with more 
dependability and planes with greater 
earning capacity. And in no spot is this 
modernization more important than in 
twin-engine transports...the backbone of 
airline fleets for short and medium haul 
routes that reach throughout the nation, 

The new twin-engine Martin 4-0-4 
Airliner is a good example of airline 
progress. Already ordered by Eastern 
Air Liges and Trans World Airlines, to 
modernize their twin-engine fleets, it 
flies 100 m.p.h. faster, carries 40 passen- 
gers in its pressurized, air-conditioned, 
comfortably quiet cabin. It’s a worthy 
development of the dependable Martin 
2-0-2, which has been serving passengers 
of Northwest Airlines and leading South 
American lines for almost three years. 
THe GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Train ina field with a future... Aviation! 
See your local Air Force, Navy or Marine 
recruiting officer for details. 


















busters, A & P’s lawyers warned the 
Hartfords that they might be sent to jail 
for contempt of court. Said John Hart- 
ford: “How long would we have to go, a 
year or two?” The lawyer said probably 
no more than 30 days. “Well,” said John, 
“I'm not busy these days. I guess I can 
spare 30 days. What about you, George?” 
George said he wouldn’t mind going to 
jail if they would let him fix radios. The 
ads ran. 

In its defense against the trustbusters, 
there was no doubt that A & P had sub- 
stantial public support. Since A & P had 
been mightily effective in bringing down 
the price of food, the average U.S, house- * 
wife did not need to look any farther 
than her pocketbook to know where she 
stood. Even U.S. farmers, who once railed 
against chain stores, now supported A & P. 
By cutting the costs of food distribution 
to the barest minimum, A & P had given 
farmers a bigger share of the consumer's 
dollar. For years A & P had carefully culti- 
vated their good will in other ways. It 
spent millions showing them how to get 
better prices by improving the quality of 
their products. It persuaded them to let 
peaches ripen on the trees before picking; 
to pick fresh corn before dawn and get it 
to A & P stores the same day; to cross- 
breed chickens in a way to produce more 
white meat (the “Chicken of Tomorrow” 
—a breed with a huge breast, tiny legs 
and wings). Many a labor union also sup- 
ported A & P (many stores are unionized) 
because of its low prices, higher-than- 
union scales of pay, pensions, etc. Says 
Mr. John: “I’m a union man myself at 
heart. Whatever labor got it had to get 
with a gun.” 

The Hartfords hope that their empire 
will outlast themselves, and have set up a 
line of succession. They have put their 
own two-fifths of A & P stock in a founda- 
tion, and made A & P’s President Ralph 
Burger one of its trustees.* Thus Burger, 
who started with A & P 4o years ago and 
drove one of the red tea wagons, will run 
the company providing the owners of the 
other 60% of stock agree. The chances 
are they will, unless the trustbusters suc- 
ceed in breaking it up. 

Low Profits. There was little doubt 
that if A & P were broken up, the price of 
food would rise in many places. A & P 
kept prices down only because the family- 
owned company had always been content 
with low profits. On last year’s sales of 
$2.9 billion, the net profit was $33.3 mil- 
lion, only 1.1% of sales (v. 11.5% of sales 
for General Motors). Furthermore, seven 
smaller companies could not effect the 
savings made under A & P’s mass buying 
and manufacturing methods. 

Says Mr. John: “I don’t know any gro- 
cer or anybody else who wants to stay 
small. They all dream about building 
something bigger. The whole country’s 
growing—our cities, schools, labor unions, 
everything. I don’t see how any business- 
man can limit his growth and stay healthy.” 


* The others: John Hartford, Frank McKelvey 
(John’s brother-in-law), Sheldon Stewart and 
Herbert Ludlum (their first cousin). 
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THE THEATER 


New Play in Manhattan 


Hilda Crane (by Samson Raphaelson: 
produced by Arthur Schwartz) is purely 
synthetic stuff, but it is chock-full of 
what a lot of people mean when they speak 
of a play. It dramatizes the problem of a 
woman—a woman twice married and di- 
vorced, passionate by nature, restless in 
spirit, divided in mind. In a chastened 
mood, she marries an admiring dullard 
she doesn’t love, embraces a provincial and 
domestic existence that cannot last. The 
play possesses a full pack of such charac- 
ters as the tough-minded mother (Beulah 
Bondi) and the son-worshiping mother-in- 
Jaw (Evelyn Varden). 

Hilda Crane is such stuff as matinees 
are made of—one of those middle-class 








Fred Fehl 
Jessica TANDY 
For hotel-room emotions, no home. 


studies in scarlet chronicled from the first 
sleeping partner to the final sleeping pills. 
It expertly works the old Belasco formula 
of being realistic in all its details and 
stagy in all its essentials. Far from being 
convincing, it is not really specific: the 
characters are all pre-shrunk types col- 
liding in pre-tested situations. But though 
often banal, the play is seldom boring. 

This is partly due to Jessica Tandy’s 
highly resourceful performance as Hilda, 
reminiscent though it is of her Blanche in 
A Streetcar Named Desire. She portrays 
a.woman full of inner violence and con- 
tradictory cravings, with overnight-hotel- 
room emotions that can find no permanent 
home. If she cannot really illuminate the 
part from within, outwardly she gives it 
an almost showy brilliance. 
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UV, IN POWER FIGURING 


WITH THE REMINGTON RAND 
ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 


Want to see a king-size boost in your per-operator-hour figur- 
ing output — to meet today’s production demands? 

Just give the unique Remington Rand Electric Adding 
Machine a trial run on any job where rapid calculations are 
needed every day. Ideal for businesses large and small — pro- 
fessional men too! 

Its lightning fast addition and subtraction . . . swift multipli- 
cation . . . amazing ease of operation — give you more figure 
production. All feature keys are electrified, and you eliminate 
copying from dials because the printed tape tells the whole 
story. 10 Key Rythmatic Touch Operation lends wings to your 
fingers — makes master operators out of inexperienced person- 
nel in no time at all! Cushioned power banishes figuring clatter 
from your office for good. 

See this Electric Adding Machine at your Remington Rand 
Business Equipment Center, or send the coupon, 


10 KEY KEYBOARD TEST 
«»-IN YOUR OFFICE 


MAKE THE 





NAMF . = 


COMPANY___ 


ADDRESS 


omy —S— 


Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2459, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


[] Please arrange free demonstration of the Electric Adding Machine in my office. 


() Please send me my free copy of figure efficiency booklet AD 276. 
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Why look at BOTH sides 
of these copies? 


Both sides are mimeographed! 
That cuts paper requirements 
in two. Moreover, you can 
use thinner paper to save post- 
age. Those are only two of the 
bonus features of MODERN 
mimeographing, still un- 
matched for over-all economy. 
Other bonus features include 
duplicating in 4or more colors 
at once, and mimeographing 
on almost every kind of paper 
and card stock. 


Such extra versatility above 
and beyond routine mimeo- 
graphing now makes this 
process more useful than ever. 
For a free portfolio of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing samples 
and full facts, send the coupon. 
Do it... write now! Learn 
how you can save through 
MODERN mimeographing 
with A. B. Dick products—for 
use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


~ A:B- DICK 


S THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. T-1150-1 


5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


With no obligation to me, please send free portfolio of samples and 
full facts about MODERN mimeographing. 


NAME___ 


ORGANIZATION 











ADDRESS. 





CITY 





ZONE 


STATE 
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CINEMA 


New Horizon 


Stanley Kramer is an intense young 
man who learned moviemaking from the 
ground up, as studio handyman, film cut- 
ter, script editor, scenario writer, wartime 
writer-director of Signal Corps training 
films. At 32, just out of the Army, he got 
together a team of bright young movie- 
makers, wangled financing, started in as 
an independent producer. Short of money, 
he slashed costs by rehearsing his actors 
thoroughly before the cameras began to 
grind, The B-budget results he turned out 
—Champion, Home of the Brave, The 
Men—rated A with both critics and the 








Allan Gront—Lire 
STANLEY KRAMER 
B for budgets, A for results. 


ticket-buying public, made Hollywood sit 
up and take goggle-eyed notice. 

Last week Kramer teamed up with 
shrewd Sam Katz, cofounder of the Bala- 
ban & Katz theater chain, onetime vice 
president of Paramount Publix, longtime 
M-G-M executive, to form the Stanley 
Kramer Co., Inc. As president and execu- 
tive producer, Stanley Kramer will con- 
tribute his abundant talent and his team. 
Board Chairman Katz will contribute his 
distribution know-how and $2,000,000. 
Once the company really gets rolling, said 
President Kramer, it will produce and dis- 
tribute some 20 films a year. 


The New Pictures 


Louisa (Universal-International) tries 
to find hilarity in the idea of a grand- 
mother falling in love. When Spring By- 
ington moves in with her son’s family, she 
snaps at the maid (Connie Gilchrist), in- 
terferes with daughter-in-law Ruth Hus- 
sey’s raising of the children, and quarrels 
about food prices with Grocer Edmund 
Gwenn, Appealed to by her son (Ronald 
Reagan), she sets out to make amends 
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Throwing Light 


Mallory Precision Engineered Capacitor 
helps the news photographer get the 


right picture... 


The development of the repeating flash unit freed 
the photographer from the bulky bother of pockets crammed 
with bulbs. Now, with the help of the Mallory Capacitor, the 










newest flash unit is lighter-than-ever ... smaller-than-ever 
.+.and even more dependable. The news photographer, or 
the amateur, can carry his light wherever he goes. 


Serving as a power reservoir in a specially 
designed circuit, the Mallory Electrolytic 
Capacitor permits a drastic reduction in the 
size and weight of the portable power pack. The 
result is a much more practical unit... with 
a substantially longer and more reliable service 
life. Thus, Mallory’s unique combination of 
research and production facilities records 
another worthwhile contribution to industry. 
Precision quality, backed by creative engineer- 


ing, has earned Mallory an important place in 
the planning of manufacturers of electrical 
equipment ...as it has in many other fields 
where pioneering in electronics, electro-chem- 
istry and metallurgy is vital. Mallory precision 
components have helped many companies 
improve products and reduce costs. If you have 
a design or production problem that falls 
within the scope of Mallory’s activities, it will 
pay you to call on Mallory now! 





P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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and, from her apology to Widower Gwenn, 
- ° a romance blossoms. Her son’s employer, 
Wi- Bachelor Charles Coburn, promptly ap- 
pears as a blustering rival for her affec- 
$ * tions. All this foolishness allows a lot of 
. tiresome variations on the theme of puppy 
own “W A love among the aged. 
Though most of Louisa’s arch humor 
misfires, seasoned Actors Gwenn and Co- 
burn get some entertaining slapstick into 


You possess a never-ending source of genuine musical enjoyment when their schoolboy posturings. Ronald Reagan 


you own a Hammond Organ. Music leaps to life under your touch. and Ruth Hussey have little to do except 
You command the whisper of strings, the surge of brasses, all the rich 


voices of the organ. 


Nothing equals this experience of creating music. Music that relaxes 
you, that renews you, that helps keep your dreams alive. 


Yes, to own a Hammond Organ is to own a lifetime of pleasure! 


Best of all, you needn’t know music. Not a note of it! You need never 
have had a lesson in your life! Yet in less than thirty days you'll be able 
to play lovely music on the Hammond Organ, The experience of thou- 
sands has proved this. 


Prices start at only $1285*—lowest in years. Imagine! You can own 
the Hammond Organ for less than the cost of many fine pianos! And 
your dealer offers convenient budget terms. 


Your home is big enough! A space four feet square is all you need. There 
is a model of the Hammond Organ to fit your home, 


Installation no problem. Plug it into an electric outlet, and it’s ready 
to play. Maintenance costs? Next to nothing. And this is the only organ 
in the world that never needs tuning.t 


Why put off the pleasure of having your own Hammond Organ? Visit 
your dealer, See and hear the Hammond Organ—the world’s most 
widely used organ in homes and churches. Mail the coupon today. 











AT LEFT: The Home Model 
Hammond Organ, used in 
more homes than any other 
organ. Hammond Organ prices 
start at $1285* for the Spinet 
Model (not illustrated ). 








EpMUND GWENN & SpriInG ByINGTON 
Grandmother is carrying on. 


exclaim about the way grandma is carry- 
ing on, As the daughter of the family, in- 
volved in a dreary little romance of her 
own, Piper Laurie plays a 17-year-old who 
seems to have matured every way except 
mentally. 


Three Secrets (Warner) opens dra- 
matically with the crash of a private plane 
on a mountain peak, The only survivor: 
the adopted five-year-old son of the plane's 
owners. While a rescue party toils up the 
cliff to rescue him, three women agonize 
at the foot of the mountain. Each of them 


—a Good Girl, a Bad Girl and a Caree 
FIAMMOND ORGAN | caer act ees Se eas ee 


her own son. 
MUSIC'S MOST GLORI Vv : . » . . P 
SUS NCISS At this point, Three Secrets irretrieva- 








eS ree es ene -----=9 | bly slows down for a series of flashbacks 
' Hammond Instrument Company ! . inati j > , > p e 
' 4205 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois ' culminating in the day the three unwed 
' Without oblies giant He fons ' | mothers placed their children for adop- 
CHURCH MODEL, used ' Wi ar ob) mpi please seni me information on the follow- : tion at the same agency. Scripters Martin 
in some 20,000 churches. 1 ne BEBE Ce ee 1 A d Gina Kz 5 he Stas 
C “rt Model has $2 1 © Spinet Model 0 Church Model 1 Rackin and Gina f aus have written some 
soncert Model has S2-note = 5 ( Home Model (J Concert Model 1 | juicy true-confession anecdotes to tell how 
AGO pedal keyboard and an 1 1 ae < Io rk "ne H 
additional ¢Pedal Solo Unit, | Name. ; | Woebegone Eleanor Parker was deceived 
tunable to preference by I 1 | by a marine; how News Reporter Patricia 
the organist. - Street - Neal abandoned her husband to gallivant 
* iS bs Seta Minor meade City fae P.O. Zone State : around the world, and how temperamental 
eceral excise tax which is Cisse, rod i vent Cs u 
rebalad 15 chavchos. sins ws cated ea eins hemes aE ee od | Onoey Rotman’ fatally ‘baghed her’ betrayec 
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Only the gulls stayed healthy 


In the early days of the last century, 
vitamin-deficiency diseases killed more seamen than 
either naval warfare or shipwreck. 


But the scientific processing, preserving and 
refrigeration of foodstuffs has changed all that. Modern 
food processing stocks a ship’s larder with an 
endless variety of sanitary foodstuffs. And smooth, 
easy-to-clean stainless steel equipment has proved 
a powerful weapon in the fight against bacteria spoilage. 


Stainless steel offers the same advantages 
for home use — from gleaming cutlery and cooking 
utensils to dishwasher racks and kitchen sinks. 


50: 


ANNIVERSARY 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
COAST TO COAST * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 





Armco Stainless is bright, rustless metal all the 
way through. Its hard, smooth surface resists denting 
and scratching, and cleans up quickly. 


Stainless is only one of Armco’s special-purpose steels. 
Among the others that give you extra value in the 
products you buy are Armco ALUMINIZED for 
combinations of heat-and-corrosion resistance; Armco 
Enameling Iron for fine porcelain enameling; 
and Zinccrip-Parntcrip for long-lived painted products, 


To get the most value for your money, look for 
the famous Armco trademark — a guide to extra quality 
in things made of steel. 


pRMCO 


WY 
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PERFECT FOR THE HOLIDAYS 





To those whom you wish to honor— 
whose taste you wish to compliment— 
give Monnet, one of the world’s great 
brandies. A beautiful gift in either of 
these two unique and colorful pack- 
ages. And, of course, a regal addi- 
tion to your holiday entertaining. 







: Go = 


Ash for the Monnet 
Anniversaire Gift Box 
with sliding cover, or the Monnet 
3 Star Eiffel Tower Gift Carton. The 
Monnet Anniversaire commemorates the 
100th anniversary of the founding of Monnet. 


ac wonasts ©) 
> Scenes 






MONNET COGNAC, 84 PROOF ¢ MONNET ANNIVERSAIRE COGNAC, 82 PROOF 
IMPORT DIVISION ¢ NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, N. Y. 
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| over the head with a desk ornament. Of 
the men concerned in this welter of babies 
and pliant ladies, Frank Lovejoy is effec- 
tive as a disenchanted husband and Ted 
de Corsia is all right as a philanderer’s 
front man, 


I'll Get By (20th Century-Fox) proves 
that age can mellow a song while simply 
mildewing a musicomedy plot. The pic- 
ture is agreeable enough as a reprise of a 
dozen tunes that were popular ten years 
ago, but its account of the professional 
and romantic ups & downs of two strug- 
gling song publishers is a story that has 
grown old gracelessly. 

The songs (e.g., J’ve Got the World on 
a String, It’s Been a Long, Long Time, 
Taking a Chance on Love) enlist June 
Haver and Gloria De Haven, who per- 
form proficiently as a sister team, and 
radio’s Tenor-Comic Dennis Day, whose 
shrewd timing as an arrested adolescent 
makes him the movie’s most valuable 
player. In the role of Day’s publishing 
partner, William Lundigan labors unre- 
wardingly with most of the plot chores. 

As if its producers sensed the need for 
something extra to toss to the Techni- 
color camera, the picture rings in Dan 
Dailey, Harry James, Jeanne Crain, Regi- 
nald Gardiner and Victor Mature, all 
playing themselves in bit parts. 


Current & CHoice 

Trio. Another helping of Somerset 
Maugham short stories; with James 
Hayter, Nigel Patrick and Jean Simmons 
(Tre, Oct. 30). 

All About Eve. An expert, high-comedy 
examination of Anne Baxter’s climb, over 
the bodies of Bette Davis, George Sanders 
and others, from obscurity to Broadway 
stardom (True, Oct. 16). 

State Secret. A British-made thriller 
about an American (Douglas Fairbanks 
Jr.) running for his life in a convincingly 
pictured police state (Time, Oct. 9). 

The Happiest Days of Your Life. Ala- 
stair Sim and Margaret Rutherford in a 
farcical spoof of English public schools 
(Trae, Oct. 9). 

Mister 880. Edmund Gwenn as a lov- 
able old counterfeiter who baffles the 
Secret Service for ten years; with Burt 
Lancaster and Dorothy McGuire (Tie, 
Oct. 2). 

The Breaking Point. A stinging melo- 
drama based on Ernest Hemingway's To 
Have and Have Not; with John Garfield, 
Patricia Neal, Phyllis Thaxter (Tre, 
Sept. 25). 

No Way Out. Hollywood's most out- 
spoken and pertinent Negro-problem mov- 
ie; with Sidney Poitier, Richard Widmark 
and Linda Darnell (Time, Aug. 21). 

Sunset Boulevard. How a faded movie 
star (Gloria Swanson) attempts a come- 
back with the help of her kept man (Wil- 
liam Holden); a sardonic commentary on 
Hollywood manners & morals (Time, 
Aug. 14). 

The Men. Marlon Brando and Teresa 
Wright in a frank, stirring drama about 
the mental and physical salvage of para- 
lyzed war veterans (True, July 24). 
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Your comfort comes first 
with WALGREEN’S “welcome” 


¢ 2% N WALGREEN’S NEWEST and larg- 
I est Chicago unit at State and 

Madison Streets, you'll find the 
‘A — last word in store-design features, 
— tue } - accenting customer comfort and 
; convenience. From the Drug De- 
partment down to the big Cafeteria, care- 
ful planning of fixtures and facilities 
makes shopping easy and pleasant for the 
steady stream of people attracted into 
this store—located at what Chicagoans 
proudly term “the world’s busiest corner.” 


No wonder, then, that by way of under- 
scoring the sincerity of the famous slogan 
“You're always welcome at Walgreen's,” 
cotton cloth towels* are provided in all 
the store’s washrooms. Walgreen’s man- 
agement knows the public has a way of 
showing by its patronage its appreciation 
for that special consideration for comfort, 


Cotton cloth towels—available on a 
low-cost service basis—just naturally can’t 
help but do a thorough job of drying hands 
and face. That's because literally millions 
of highly absorbent cotton fibers are re- 
*quired for the manufacture of every yard 
of toweling fabric. As in the case of Wal- 
green’s, Fairfax Towels are the choice in 
thousands of well-managed industrial 
plants, restaurants, stores, offices, and 
other business establishments in helping 
maintain good customer relations and 
good working conditions for employees. 





*Fairfax continuous tows for thie Wal- 
green store In ¢ go ar i he 
Individual Towel Company of that city. 


ERYONE WILL THANK YOU 
FOR CHOOSING 


GOOD COTTON TOWELS 





ia = 








Fairfax individual hand towels Fairfax continuous towels help Look under “Servilinen” or Fairfax towels and toweling are 
are frequently preferred when move washroom traffic rapidly, “Linen Supply” in the classified made by the makers of famous 
a personalized service is desired cut down porter service, make phone book for local suppliers Martex bath towels. Their 
—or often in combination with it easier to keep washrooms of a Fairfax cotton towel serv- extra softness and absorbency 
Fairfax continuous towels. neat, clean, and litter-free. ice to satisfy your needs. mean maximum satisfaction. 


Fairfax Towels + Huck, Crash and Terry Types + Bed Sheets and Pillowcases 


| js PRODUCTS OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
y’ WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY «- SELLING AGENTS - 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 






BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO © DETROIT © ATLANTA © # £=PHILADELPHIA *¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ LOSANGELES * NEWORLEANS ¢ fT, LOUIS 
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The Bottom of the Glass 


THe DisencHanteo (388 pp.) — Budd 
Schulberg—Random House ($3.50). 


“For goodness sake, Manley,” said Vic- 
tor Milgrim in the sort of hearty execu- 
tive bass, vibrant with command and 
ownership, in which big Hollywood pro- 
ducers are supposed to address their writ- 
ers and prize great Danes. “I’m not ask- 
ing you to go to Tibet.” All Producer 
Milgrim wanted to do was to persuade 
Manley Halliday, the famous novelist of 
the ’20s whom he had picked off the 
skids and put on his payroll, to fly East 
for a week. The idea, said Milgrim, was 
for Halliday to go sit under an elm at 
Webster College, the location for the mu- 
sical he was assigned to script, and let 
some of the old collegiate sap rise in him. 

Novelist Halliday knew the risk he 
would run. At 43, a diabetic and a dipso- 
gone-dry, he was childishly dependent on 
his mistress to keep him on the wagon 
and at work on the novel he had been 
trying to write for several years. Since he 
dared not run the lesser risk of offending 
Producer Milgrim, Manley Halliday did 
as he was told. 

What happened to Halliday on_ his 
journey East is the burden of Budd 
Schulberg’s third and best novel, The 
Disenchanted. As in What Makes Sammy 
Run? and The Harder They Fall, Schul- 
berg has borrowed the handy, ready-to- 
wear drape-shape of the thriller to dress 
up his story. He has filled that shoddy 
garment with a human being whose words 
and acts carry a raw, boozy reek of vital- 
ity. Manley Halliday is one of the few 
credible portraits of a writer in recent 
U.S. fiction. 

The Real Toot. The fiction, moreover, 
is in good part fact. Novelist Schulberg* 


was one of the young devotees who in the . 


early 30s sat around Novelist F. Scott 
Fitzgerald in Hollywood, watched his cre- 
ative fires exhaust themselves under the 
Hollywood pot, and remembered how 
those fires had lighted a generation on its 
way in such novels as This Side of Para- 
dise and The Great Gatsby. 

One weekend, Fitzgerald and Budd 
Schulberg went to Dartmouth to daub 
themselves with campus color for a mu- 
sical Fitzgerald was scripting. Into his 
recollections of that toot with one of the 
most single-minded tooters of his time, 
Schulberg has stirred almost everything 
else he knew about Fitzgerald, and every- 
thing he felt about Fitzgerald’s self-neg- 
lected talents and the age they memora- 
bly expressed. 

Author Schulberg estimates that “at 
least 50%, and maybe more, of the book 
is true.” Fitzgerald fans will therefore 
judge The Disenchanted ag a piece of 
spiritual (if not entirely factual) biogra- 
phy, but readers without their special in- 


* Son of Hollywood Producer B. F. Schulberg, 
onetime production manager of Paramount Pic- 
tures. 
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Bupp SCHULBERG 
A second chance? 


terest will take it for the careering, hell- 
in-a-hack excitement of its story. 

The Fictional Binge. Manley Halliday 
took his first drink on the plane, and 
flew high all night over the U.S. and his 
mental blocks, but landed hard the next 
morning in New York and exhaustion. 
Benzedrine and booze revived him, and 
he started to work out his story line for 
Love on Ice with his young co-scripter, 
Shep Stearns; they had only one day left 
in which to dream up the whole plot. 

That day and night, and the next, and 
the next, drink and sleeplessness and 
memories and the pressure of finishing 
the script dissolved Manley Halliday like 


@Cecelia Norfolk Eareckson 
F. Scott FitzGeraLp 
That is the delusion. 





a lump of sugar in the depths of an old- 
fashioned. The passages describing the 
long, lost weekend on the campus are 
among the most effective renderings of 
the binge mentality since some of Fitz- 
gerald’s own. They follow Halliday down 
to the bottom of the glass and leave him 
there, dead among the dregs, with the 
tired, very tired self-epitaph: “A second 
chance. That’s the delusion. There never 
was but one.” 

For The Disenchanted, Novelist Schul- 
berg set the touch control on his type- 
writer at High Tragedy, but he bangs a 
machine so hard that the adjustment 
kept slipping to Tense Melodrama. The 
plain fact is that Fitzgerald's story calls 
for a Fitzgerald to tell it. Yet Author 
Schulberg has thought hard, guessed 
shrewdly, and written the truth as he 
sees and feels it. His Manley Halliday 
may not be the whole Fitzgerald, but he 
is a figure to remember. 


Rake's Progress 


Boswett's London Journat | 762-1763 
(370 pp.}—McGraw-Hill ($5). 


One cold November morning in 1762, 
an ambitious young Scotsman left his 
Edinburgh home and took the highroad to 
London. At 22, James Boswell had no in- 
tention of becoming a lawyer like his emi- 
nent father, Lord Auchinleck.* He was 
out to become a Guards officer, not be- 
cause he liked the army, but because it 
seemed the surest way to a soft life and 
quick acceptance in the best London cir- 
cles. At the end of nine months of schem- 
ing and making up to persons of influence, 
he had failed to crash the Guards and was 
thinking better of the law. But he had had 
a gay time and, somewhat astonishingly, 
had won the firm friendship of England's 
top man of letters, Samuel Johnson. 

Boswell’s London Journal of those nine 
months is part of the huge cache of Bos- 
welliana uncovered by indefatigable pok- 
ing into Irish and Scottish castles over the 
past quarter-century and now safely 
housed at Yale (Time, Oct. 2). It is the 
first volume, and possibly the liveliest, of 
the entire 45-volume Boswell that Yale 
scholars are now projecting. 

Hold the Apples. Young Boswell wasted 
no time in pushing himself forward. He 
chatted easily, had a knack for making 
friends, had his hair “dressed” every day 
and took care to be seen in the most fash- 
ionable places. He was soon intimate with 
Lord and Lady Northumberland, Actor 
David Garrick, Writer Oliver Goldsmith 
and a fast set of tony young rakes. He 
dined well, co-authored (with Andrew 
Erskine) a book of poems and letters 
which he calmly reviewed himself in the 
London Chronicle as “a book of true 
genius.” London’s more objective Critical 
Review called the poems “the cheapest 
and most nauseous drugs of this press- 
surfeited age and country.” 

Young Boswell was by turn gay and un- 
controllably depressed (a brother and 


* No kin to World War II General Sir Claude 
J. E. Auchinleck. 
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industry - - 


lower costs, 


FROM PLUMB LINE 
«+-TO SKY LINE 


The history of America’s dramatic growth 
extends from any plumb line to any 

sky line. It is a history of progress— 
designed and built by architects, 
engineers, contractors and manufacturers 
of a host of building supplies. 

They are constantly dev sloplig improved 
materials and methods—often with the 
help of Monsanto chemicals and plastics. 





speeding up a lot of jobs 


Wherever time is a factor in building, 
Monsanto glues and adhesives often bring 
speed to the job in the form of 


eeoecenen eee seer 8 oe Mo 


The many ways 
industry are typice 
. Whatever 
Monsanto's hundr: 


eal an 
offer many opportunities 
increase sales. -- 


MDUSTRIES CAN ADD PROFITS 


5 Monsanto serves the building 


| of Monsanto service to all 
your business may be, 
eds of chemicals and plastics 
improve products, 


Investigate! 


plywood. Much of its value is due to 
the glues supplied by Monsanto— 

glues that meet all plywood bonding 
requirements of adhesion, nonstaining 
of plies, resistance to exposure, hot- and 
cold-press processing. Monsanto also 
makes glues and adhesives for many 
other types of wood bonding. 





Z cL ihics . 
adding years of durability 


Where wood is exposed to rot or insect 
attack, its useful life can be extended 
many years with pentachlorophenol 
solutions. Long service has proved the 
protective qualities of Monsanto's 
“penta.” It stays in the wood—doesn’t 
Pied” out—isn’t messy—permits clean 
treatment when properly formulated. 
Used by industry to preserve wood in 
industrial, commercial and residential 
construction, docks, platforms, guard- 
rails, poles, posts, bridges. 





turning 





waste 
into profit 


For utilizing sawdust and wood waste, 
Monsanto supplies industry with 
phenolic resins, trade-named Resinox.* 
They bond wood waste into pressed 
panels for millwork and sdosllas 
construction, The finished product is 
moisture-resistant and has all the 
desirable properties of wood. It can 
readily be sawed, drilled, nailed, painted. 





joining beauty and utility 


Manufacturers of resin-bonded laminated 
panels use Monsanto Resinox for 

loading interlayers—Resimene* for 
bonding panel facings. In addition to 
accenting the beauty of colors and 
patterns, these resins add strength, 
durability and resistance to 

mild acids, alkalies and heat. 


more information 


Manufacturers and business executives are 
invited to ask for more information on 
these and other Monsanto products that 
serve the building industry. Write, or 
check the coupon Clr and return it. If 
you have a particular problem, submit de- 
tails to Monsanto Chemical Company, 
1721 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 

*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankiod 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES—Please check information you want...then fill in the coupon and return to Monsanto 


1") Plywood glues perdnsacatcts 


Furniture glues 


Wood preservotion, industry 


Resimene melamine 
industrial resins 


Wood preservation, homes 


[| Weed preservation, farms 


Wood preservation, poles, 


Resinox phenolic industrial resins 


Resinox phenolic molding compounds 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


172! South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Name. 
Company - 


Address 


Resimene melomine 
L! molding compounds 





Please send information on products checked at the left to— 


Title 
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daughter went insane). He feared the 
dark, was mortally afraid of ghosts and 
shifted from uneasy lack of confidence to 
unattractive smugness. “Upon my soul,” 
he wrote of himself, “not a bad specimen 
of aman... I think there is a blossom 
about me of something more distinguished 
than the generality of mankind. But I am 
much afraid that this blossom will never 
swell into fruit.” 

In a day when all Scotsmen had to suf- 
fer under the English imputation that 
they were hopeless provincial boors, Bos- 
well was torn between his loyalty to his 
fellow Scots and his own social aspirations. 
At a theater once, he leaped to the defense 
of two Highland officers who had been 
pelted with apples from the gallery and 
greeted with cries of “No Scots! No 
Scots!” Boswell was so aroused that he 
jumped up and roared back at the gallery- 
ites: “Damn you, you rascals!” But only 





James Boswett 
“7 think there is a blossom about me.” 


three months later, he wrote in his jour- 
nal: “Summer will come when all Scots 
will be gone. Then you'll grow more Eng- 
lish and fine.” At his first meeting with 
Johnson he apologized: “Mr. Johnson, in- 
deed I come from Scotland, but I cannot 
help it.” Johnson’s famous reply: “Sir, 
that, I find, is what a very great many of 
your countrymen cannot help.” 

Roving Eye. To his own mild dismay, 
young Boswell was always aspiring to vir- 
tue and yielding to vice. In church, his 
mind and eye kept roving toward pretty 
women (“What a curious, inconsistent 
thing is the mind of man!’’), and London 
prostitutes found him an easy conquest. 
What seemed at first a discreet affair with 
an actress brought him down with a vene- 
real disease that kept him under treatment 
for five weeks. But nothing could discour- 
age his sensual appetite for long, and the 
Journal is thick with accounts of his cheap 
and hasty liaisons. Boswell had been in 
London less than two weeks when he got 
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Don’t let this 
cost you your job! 


A FLASH OFFICE FIRE... VITAL RECORDS 
BURNED TO A CRISP, IN SECONDS... 


Tough luck for the person-in-charge-of-records who didn't know these facts: 


Ordinary wooden or metal files can’t be trusted to protect 
any vital records against fire. Temperatures above 350°F. 
common even in a flash fire—cremate papers instantly 

without exposure to flame... 


Suppose your company’s records burned!—could you 
furnish sufficient proof of loss to collect on fire insur- 
ance? More important, could you duplicate all the 
records your company must have to stay in business? 
Remember: Some of the most disastrous fires have 
occurred in fireproof buildings. And 43 out of 100 firms 
that lose their records in fire, never reopen. So don’t 
gamble with your company’s future. . . or your own! 


GET POSITIVE PROTECTION, NOW! Install Mosler 
Insulated Record Containers . . . They provide the con- 
stant, on-the-spot protection of a one-hour 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Class C, tested and 
approved safe—plus the convenience of a modern, 
efficient filing system. Insulated receding door locks 
over file drawers . . . seals fire out! Yet, it costs 
so little for this invaluable protection. 

Why take chances? See your Mosler dealer today, 
and be sure! Send for the illustrated booklet, ‘Mosler 
Insulated Record Containers.” 





Mosier Insulated Record Con- 
tainers combine the convenience 
of a file with the protection of a 
safe. Available in 2, 3,0r4 drawer 
heights, letter or legal width— 


Ze Mosler Safe 2 





Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue Since 1848 
New York 1, N.Y. 
‘. hee ae eae eas FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY!I~ — — — 
Dealers in principal cities | 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio | ne Mosier Sarge Co., Department 111 | 
Largest Builders of Safes | 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. | 
and Vaults in the World [; Biéese peril nas 

ase * : i 
l The new free booklet, “Mosler Insulated Record | 

| Containers.” 
| The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. ! 
| Name I 
| Firm I 
| MARAT UE scsi seistenscvirmntaccsnnnnen ! 
Builders of the U. S. Gold Storage } Cy eee State 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. Sa as eee seek eee aye season sel 
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To make typing a delight. 
just jot down “Carter's Carbons and 
Typewriter Ribbons.” They’re tailor- 
made to suit specific machines and 
specific jobs. 

Some Carter Carbons give sharp, 
clear impressions under the light pres- 
sure of noiseless typewriters ...others 
make 10 or 20 copies at a time. There 
are dark-writing carbons ... or lighter 
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gray ones, and all of them will last. 
And all Carter Carbons are non- 
curling and clean to handle. 

Ask your Stationer or Office Out- 
fitter to show you the proper carbons 
and ribbons for your typewriters. Or 
drop us a card for free carbon sam- 
ples, and the names of local dealers. 


THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


CARTERS 
top-quality carbons and ribbons 





_~for every use-for every machine 
save time work and money too! 








news from Scotland that he was the father 
of a son, the result of a brief affair in Edin- 
burgh. The child died before Boswell saw 


| him, but not before Boswell had right- 


eously admonished the mother “not to fall 
into such a scrape again.” 

For all his faults, there can be little 
doubt that young Boswell was a man of 
charm. It didn’t get him into the Guards, 
but it made him almost at once an inti- 
mate of the great Johnson, who, Boswell 
noted chirpily, lived “in literary state, 
very solemn and very slovenly.” Johnson's 
disapproval of prostitutes was not enough 
to keep Boswell from prowling the streets, 
but the last few entries in the Journal show 
that its author had begun to feel the re- 
gard for Johnson that was to become the 
preoccupation of his life. 

The admiration was mutual: only ten 
weeks after they had met, Johnson assured 
the entranced Boswell that he knew not 
one man he could rate above him. Reach- 
ing for fashionable English understate- 
ment, the young Scot told his diary that 
“this was very high.” 


Guerrilla 

SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT (200 pp.J— 
George Orwell — Harcourt, Brace 
($2.75). 


George Orwell had the gift of honesty 
as other writers have the gift of the satin 
phrase. His literary mark was his own: he 
sniped at all kinds of intellectual cant, 
loved personal freedom with an irascible 
passion, felt himself tied to ordinary peo- 
ple by strong memories of plebeian dis- 
comfort, and wrote in a style as bare and 
sharp as a winter tree. 

Before he died early this year, Orwell 
was working on a collection of his essays. 
Shooting an Elephant, the portion he com- 
pleted, is a trim little book of autobio- 
graphical reminiscence, literary criticism 
and incidental journalism. It has all the 
customary Orwell virtues: humor, mod- 
eration, intelligence. Though one of his 
minor works, it reinforces the impression 
left by Nineteen Eighty-Four—that Or- 
well was one of the few genuinely impor- 
tant writers of these times. 

For the Natives. The best piece in the 
book is the title essay, a slender recollec- 
tion of an incident during Orwell’s days as 
a British constable in Burma. Orwell had 
been called out to shoot a tame elephant 
gone rogue. He did not really want to 
shoot the beast, but behind him stood a 
crowd of Burmans ready to jeer if the 
white man faltered. Since “a sahib has got 
to act like a sahib,” Orwell pumped his 
bullets in the animal’s hide, reflecting 
“that when the white man turns tyrant it 
is his own freedom he destroys . . . For it 
is the condition of his rule that he shall 
spend his life in trying to impress the 
‘natives,’ and so in every crisis he has got 
to do what the ‘natives’ expect of him. He 
wears a mask, and his face grows to fit it.” 

Two other sketches round out Orwell's 
autobiographical reminiscences. A Hang- 
ing is a stark glimpse of a Burmese crimi- 
nal who, as he walks to the gallows, steps 
aside to avoid a puddle. This instinctive 
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Your truck lasts longer! 


gyrol Fluid Drive cushions 
against jars and shocks on 
more than 80 vital parts— 
including clutch, transmission, 
and rear axle. As a result, 
“8 (OQ) your truck lasts longer. Tires 
=r, last longer, too, because oil- 
re . =—S smooth starts help to avoid 
wheel-spinning. 


Your driving is easier! 
With Fluid Drive, power 


application is so sm-00-00-th 
that you enjoy an entirely 
new standard of truck per- 
formance. You can loaf along 
in high, slow down, speed up 
again—all without touching 
gearshift lever or clutch. 
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Cushions against 
Wear and tear; 





Spb Rated: 


You can now get gyrol Fluid 
Drive—the proved fluid 
coupling between engine and 
clutch—on all Dodge \-, 
34- and 1-ton models. 





Your upkeep costs are lower! 


Your Dodge ‘Job-Rated’’ 
truck with Fluid Drive will 
spend less time in the shop, 
more time on the road. Because 
Fluid Drive protects trans- 
mission and other drive-line 
parts, it cuts repair bills . .. 
helps assure thrifty operation 
for a long, long time. 





Get the proof of Fluid Drive economy on Dodge 
“Job-Rated” trucks. Ask for interesting booklet of 
many Fluid Drive advantages! 


See your BOOT he today! 
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OF FINEST LONG-DISTANCE 


MOVING 


OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS BY 


GREYVAN 


NATIONWIDE DE LUXE SERVICE 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


OVER 400 BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 


Coll your local Greyvon office or agent for 


information ond free estimotes, or write 


GREYVAN LINES, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 








As if a rose 
might somehow be 


a throat” 


writes Tennessee Williams 
about- 
Licia Albanese 


“Others who know opera better than I 
can discuss more technically the greatness 
of this Metropolitan Opera lyric soprano. 
For me it is the pure pleasure of sound. 
At moments the delicacy and tenderness 
of her voice are of such loveliness ‘as if a 
That is 
—Tennessee Williams 


rose might somehow be a throat.’ 


all I could ask.” 


Have you heard Licia Albanese sing 

Verdi: E’strane! 
Nightights from M. ame Butterfly 
Puccini; Entrance and Death of Butterfly 


Pucein 





We have put together ina little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. If 
you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 201, Camden, N. J. 


ADD WATER ONLY 
ONCE A YEAR 


BOWERS 


Cadmidvne 





e 
BATTERY 
Guaranteed in writing... 36 months or 36,000 miles ! 


JUMBO PRUNES 


Special Introductory Offer 


Send me two $1 bills (or check or money 
order for the same amount) and I will send 
you my 2% pound box of JUMBO PRUNES, 
includ: ng a gencrous sample of my Ranch 
made Sweets, giant California Apricots, fresh 
Dates, and honey-sweet white Figs. These 
runes are huge and so soft you'll eat ‘em 
ike candy. To new customers only I offer 
ar $3.00 box for $2.00 and I pre 
pay delivery. I guarantee complete satisfac 
tion of your moncy back. Send today and 
I'll ship at once direct from my ranch, Only 
1 to a Customer, 

























ROBT. C. HAWKINS, Box M-I8 
Vaca Valley Orchards Vacaville, Calif. 
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human reaction overwhelms Orwell with 
“the mystery, the unspeakable wrongness, 
of cutting a life short when it is in full 
tide.” How the Poor Die is a severely 
underwritten memoir of Orwell’s stay (as 
a pneumonia patient) in a Paris ward in 
the ’20s, which leads him to the wry con- 
clusion that “it’s to die violently 
and not too old.” 

For the Fanatics, Orwell’s purely liter- 
ary essays are bound by a common thread 
of dislike for those excesses of thought, 
even the excesses of such greats as Tolstoy 
and Swift, which fringe on totalitarian 
fanaticism. In two brilliant essays he 
shows how scorn and lack of pity led 
Swift to portray the ideal Houyhnhnm 
society as a soulless mechanism, and how 
Tolstoy’s harsh morality blinded him to 
the truth of Shakespeare's tragedies.* 

Aiter fanaticism, Orwell attacks intel- 
lectual humbug. In Politics and the Eng- 
lish Language he excoriates the light-fin- 


better 








Ss 





V. Richards 
GeorceE ORWELL 


And be prepared to be defeated. 


gered journalists, heavy-handed politicos 
and potato-mouthed bureaucrats who, 
through carelessness or snobbery, are 
maiming the English language. In The 
Prevention of Literature he baits, hooks 
and dries the double-think Communist in- 
tellectuals. Unlike most American criti- 
cism, which is written in a weird graduate- 
school code, Orwell's literary essays are 
directed, without condescension or ped- 
antry, to the non-expert who reads for 
pleasure. 


The last pieces in Shooting an Elephant 


* The 75-year-old Tolstoy particularly objected 
to King Lear and would have preferred the pla 
to have had a ha as r7th-Cen 
tury Poetaster Nahum Tate gave it when he re- 
wrote Act V to kill off the wicked daughters and 
put Cordelia on the throne to Lear's vast and 
righteous sati Tolstoy also objected to 
werant Fools, who frequently 
give sound advice to their stumbli 
Orwell's suspicion: gaunt, old, unhappy Leo Tol- 
stoy may have sensed his own remarkable re- 
semblance to gaunt, old, unhappy Lear. 


y ending (such 











faction). 


Shakespeare’s e 
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What would happen to you 
in case of a HOTEL FIRE? 


What would your chances of safety be, if you woke up 
with smoke pouring in your transom? Authoritative 
surveys of actual fires give you these facts: 


Your chances might be slim in a hotel of flammable 
construction without these protections: fire alarms to 
arouse sleeping occupants before heat and smoke make 
halls and stairways untenable... fire extinguishers and 
hose equipment throughout the building .. . adequate 
separate means of exit, available from all parts of the 
building . . . stairways and shafts protected by fire- 
resistive enclosures with fire doors ... fire walls to 
subdivide large floor areas. 


Your chances would be more favorable in a hotel of 
“fire-resistant” construction, with the above protections, 


But your chances would be excellent in a hotel ade- 
quately and properly protected by an automatic 
sprinkler system. Authorities agree that Grinnell Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Systems could save nearly all of the 
hundred or more lives now lost each year in hotel fires 
... because nearly seventy years experience shows that 
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practically 100% of fires starting in buildings protected 
by Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems are extin- 
guished before doing material damage. Grinnell Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Systems check fire at its source, when- 
ever and wherever it strikes, night or day, with auto- 
matic certainty. So, for your safety in hotels... 


o LOOK FOR THE GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ON GUARD 


In hotels, as well as in schools, hospitals, theaters and 
factories, there is a moral obligation upon management for 
the utmost in protection of life. For your own sake ask 
about it in the hotels where you stop, your hospital, the 
schools your youngsters attend, the plant in which you 
work. Everywhere, look for the famous Grinnell sprinkler 
heads, your assurance of positive, automatic fire protection. 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Some of the least spectacular of 
Pennsalt’s many chemicals are the 
most useful. Take plain, familiar lye, 
for instance ... Pennsalt’s first con- 
sumer product a century ago. Read 
what Mr. Paul Warden, Grant City, 
Mo., says about this favorite farm 
sanitizer: “We feel that our con- 
tinued use of Pennsalt Lye in sani- 
tation has been largely responsible 
for the heavy number of hogs we 
raised ...for weight gains, for sav- 
ings in feed, and for more profits on 
the pork market.” 


On hundreds of thousands of farms 
across the country, Pennsalt’s relia- 
ble Lewis’® brands of Lye are helping 
livestock growers, poultry farmers, 
and dairymen produce higher qual- 
ity yields, at less cost, through proper 
sanitation. 


And not only the simple, but also the 
complex Pennsalt chemicals 
working for America in a variety of 
ways. Giving whiter, brighter clothes 
in laundries. Safeguarding public 


are 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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Why pigs grow big in Missouri 





health by purifying water. Helping 
to produce better paper, textiles, 
household appliances. 


With more than 300 industrial and 
commercial chemical products, 
Pennsalt serves almost every great 
American industry — including a 
large number of the leaders in each: 
automotive, metals, petroleum, food 
and beverage, laundry and dry clean- 
ing, pulp and paper, abrasives, elec- 
troplating, stamping, enameling, 
transportation... and dozens 
of others. 

Perhaps the ingenuity and experi- 
ence of our chemists and engineers 
can help solve your problems in 
chemistry. Write: Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 1000 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another Story of Progress from 


chemicals 


INDUSTRIAL - AGRICULTURAL - HOUSEHOLD 








are short articles that Orwell wrote for 
the socialist London Tribune. Slight but 
charming, they flit about a variety of 
minor subjects, taking a poke at the no- 
tion that sports breed good will, pitying 
the chores of a regular book reviewer, 
urging Orwell’s fellow socialists to let go 
and enjoy the spring, speculating on why 
English murders are not as exciting as 
they used to be. 

All his life, Orwell was a guerrilla fight- 
er against “smelly little orthodoxies.” 
What he stood for is best expressed in one 
of his essays: “The essence of being hu- 
man is that one does not seek perfection, 
that one is sometimes willing to commit 
sins for the sake of loyalty, that one does 
not push asceticism to the point where it 


| makes friendly intercourse impossible, and 


that one is prepared in the end to be de- 
feated and broken up by life. . .” More 
than most of his fellows, Orwell lived, 
worked and died by this creed. 


Recent & READABLE 
The Twenty-Fifth Hour, by Virgil 
Gheorghiu. A concentration-camp novel 
which has become Europe's bestseller; 
chiefly interesting as a landmark in Eu- 


| ropean pessimism in the first aftermath of 


World War II (True, Nov, 6). 

Back, by Henry Green. A slim but en- 
gaging story of an English war veteran 
who learns that shell shock, a metal leg 
and the death of his old flame don’t mean 
the end of life after all (Trae, Oct. 30). 

Lire's Picture History of World War 
Il. A vivid assembly of World War II’s 
actions, scenes and faces (TrmeE, Oct. 23). 

A Fearful Joy, by Joyce Cary. The 
life & times of Tabitha Baskett; a new 
novel by an Englishman who writes in the 
old meat-and-marrow tradition of English 
fiction (Time, Oct. 16). 

Blandings' Way, by Eric Hodgins. The 
faintly sad story of what happened to Mr. 
Blandings when he moved into his dream 
house and became a citizen of suburbia 
(True, Oct. 16). 

The Trouble of One House, by Bren- 
dan Gill. An ironic first novel about a 
woman who loved other people so truly 
that they could not help resenting her 
(Trae, Oct, 16). 

The Man of Independence, by Jona- 
than Daniels. The best of the biographies 
of Harry Truman, spiced with candid pres- 
idential comments on political contempo- 
raries at home & abroad (Time, Oct. 2). 

Our Jungle Road to Tokyo, by. Robert 
L. Eichelberger with Milton MacKaye. 
Combat and command decisions in the 
Pacific; General Eichelberger understood 
both (Time, Oct. 2). 

Parade's End, by Ford Madox Ford. 
The downfall of “Last Tory” Christopher 
Tietjens, seen as the end of a whole soci- 


| ety; a major revival (four novels in one) 


of a neglected English modern (Time, 
Sept. 25). 

Brave Company, by Guthrie Wilson. 
Rare realism in the story of a World War 
II infantry company in the line; fiction 
without the tricks of a fictioneer, by a 
New Zealander who was there (TrMeE, 
Sept. 18). 
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Wavel Queen Of 19S 


More Americans have traveled overseas 
in 1950 than in any previous peacetime 
year. And the most startling increase 
has been in the number who have gone 
by air. More tourists have actually trav- 
eled by plane than by ship!* And nearly 
a quarter of a million people have flown 
the oceans in Boeing Stratocruiscrs. 


These great twin-deck airliners, in 
service only a few months when 1950 
began, have established new standards 
of comfort in travel by air. They are 


spacious, with ample room to move 
about in the main-deck cabin and the 
luxurious lower-deck lounge. Rest-room 
facilities are large and well-appointed. 
Modern galleys permit the serving of 
hot, tempting meals. 


Air and altitude conditioning aboard 
the Stratocruiser are the finest ever de- 
veloped for any aircraft. Like the deep, 
soft, specially designed seats, indirect 
lighting and soundproofing, they add to 


passenger comfort—make Stratocruiser 


Boeing has built fleets of Strotocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS ° 
UNITED AIR LINES * 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 





travel not only the fastest, but one of the 
world’s most luxurious forms of travel. 


People who can afford to travel as 
they like, as well as those of modest 
means, choose the swift, economical 
Stratocruiser that speeds them over the 
oceans in hours. But beyond that, they 
know Bocing’s record of staunchness 
and dependability. They know the in- 
tegrity that goes into the design, engi- 
neering and manufacture of all Bocing 
airplanes. 


*Based on latest available information from 


U. 8. Immigration and Naturalization Service, 


BOEMN Ls 


For the Air Force, the 8-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter. 








NO LABOR SHORTAGE HERE 


How is your labor supply? Are you still handling 
bulk and loose materials manually when power can 
do the job faster and cheaper? If so, you should 
investigate PAYLOADERS immediately. 

These fast, nimble machines are proven man- 
power savers in thousands of plants. They dig, load, 
unload, carry, dump, pile or spread everything 
from steel scrap to sand and do it indoors or out- 
doors. Each PAYLOADER can release several men 
for more productive, profitable work. 

The PAYLOADER is a unique and exclusive 
kind of tractor-shovel . . . a complete unit-design 
and not a tractor attachment. PAYLOADERS are 
designed from the ground up specifically for bulk- 
material handling and there’s a size for every job 
and purpose. PAYLOADER distributors are located 
in all major cities and areas... have full parts 
and service facilities. Consult your classified tele- 
phone directory or write us today. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. + 








PAYLOADERS are available 
in five sizes from the big 
1% ww. yd. 4-wheel drive 
Model HM shown here down 
to the 12 cu. ft. Model HA 
in main illustration, 


766 Sunnyside Avenue 
Libertyville, Mlinois 
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MISCELLANY 


The Criminal Mind. In Newark, N.J., 
burglars pried open a safe, took $500 in 
cash and stamps, left a wall motto hang- 
ing from the broken safe door: “SMILE.” 





Counsel & Advice. In Manchester, 
England, a survey conducted by a hatters’ 
association showed that it takes a man 
five to ten minutes to buy a hat if he 
shops by himself, 30 to 40 minutes if ac- 
companied by his wife. 


Birdman. In Terre Haute, Ind., one 
Donald Duck enlisted in the U.S. Air Force. 


Catch As Catch Can. In Niagara 
County, N.Y., having shot at three pheas- 
ants and missed all three, Hunter George 
Knieser stalked a fourth, bagged it with 
his bare hands, 


Deadly Weapons. In Milwaukee, the 
city council voted a $25 fine for the use, 
sale or possession of peashooters. 


All or Nothing. In Sydney, Australia, 
Paintmaker Charles Joseph Relph admit- 
ted setting fire to his paint factory, ex- 
plained that he had not been able to find 
out why his product tended to peel. 


Vocation. In Memphis, a captured 
stickup man from Washington State Pris- 
on told police he had no intention of re- 
forming: “I started out reading crime 
stories as a seven-year-old kid . . . and 
decided that was what I wanted to do.” 


Handyman. In Cheektowaga, N.Y., the 
Times printed a classified ad: “WANTED 
—Man to wash dishes and two waitresses.” 


Light-o'-Love. In Milwaukee, Howard 
Clickner was arrested for repeatedly an- 
noying his estranged girl friend by put- 
ting red lanterns on her front porch. 


All About Eve. In Cleveland, William 
J. Day asked a court to free him from his 
legal obligation to pay $12,100 back ali- 
mony to his ex-wife Eve on the grounds 
that she had 1) waited 25 years to de- 
mand a financial settlement of their di- 
vorce decree, 2) during those 25 years 
married six other men. 


Inflation Note. In Buffalo, a drug- 
store chain advertised a headache remedy 
in the Evening News: “so0¢ size—so¢.” 


Old Hands. In Manhattan, Theodore 
Grant, veteran of some 30 years behind 
bars, was charged at gt with petty larceny. 
In Baton Rouge, La., Theodore Landrum, 
at 98, was recommended for pardon after 
serving half of a five-year prison stretch 
for theft. 

Thanks for the Memory. In Martins- 
burg, W. Va., Harland and Bessie Green- 


field were divorced after 35 years of mar- 
riage, 17 children. 
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“The queen-witch of evil advanced “Then the real battle started. Followers of the 


behind her hideous helpers to grapple with a lion... warriors who moved in a trance...charged the 


witch, She cast a spell that drove the daggers of her 
st their own chests. It looked like mass 


suicide. But the power of the lion protect 


comic-opera lion that represents good to the 





Balinese. The lion lost. The witch emerged attackers agair 


triumphantly evil. This was a new twist to me. d the warriors. 


**Thank the Barong lion. laughed my host. —yet there is no other whisky in all the world that 


*He stands for what's best in life.” When it comes to tastes like Canadian Club. You can stay with it all 
whisky, that’s Canadian Club wherever I travel!’ evening ...in cocktails befor 


Why this worldwide popularity? Canadian ¢ lub after, That's what made Car 


ner and tall ones 
lian Club the largest 
United States 





rted whisky in the 





is Jight as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon selling imy 


IN 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 


Imported in bottle from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 





“Black magie seemed 


like nonsense until I saw 
the hair-raising Barong 
dance on the island of 
Bali,” writes an American 
friend of Canadian Club. 
“Up ina mountain village, 
I watched good and evil 
fight it out in a way that 
haunted me for hours. The 
characters were straight 


out of a nightmare... 





* ‘Bali's full of magic,’ I 
told my host back at Singaradja. 


For I thought | was seeing things 


served my fa- wa 


vorite whisky, Canadian Club! 


when the djong 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Enjoy your cigarette! Enjoy truly fine tobacco 
that combines both perfect mildness and rich 
taste in one great cigarette - Lucky Strike! 


Perfect mildness? You bet. Scientific tests, 
confirmed by three independent consulting 
laboratories, prove that Lucky Strike is milder 
than any other principal brand. Rich taste? 
Yes, the full, rich taste of truly fine tobacco. 

Only fine tobacco gives you both real mildness 
and rich taste. And Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. So enjoy the happy blending that com- 
bines perfect mildness with a rich, true tobacco 
taste. Be Happy—Go Lucky! 





